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m of a eonfirmcd drunkard and buffoon. All those who have 
lokon of Jan Steen, since Houbraken, have, m imitaUon of 
8 biographer, repeated the jokes of the P"> 

lat they have become proverbial, c.specmlly in Hollimd. 
r want of having carefully studied bis works, and in coii- 
qucnce of the practice, common to almost all book-m^ora, 

• copying one from the other, without m.aking any sort of 
dopemlemt inquiry or research, the biographers have given 
, a false idea of the Hutch painter, in dL«ribmg h«n as a 
an who was capable of nolhing belter than drmking and 
stina Ilis private affairs, rather than his art, appear to have 
igaged their attention-they concerned themselves t^ much 
ith vhat took place in Ms household, and did not nghty 

imprehend what passed, in his mind. » 

It is doubtless, quite true that Jan Steen lived nt the alc- 
ousc'and ended by turning his own dwelling into a tavern, 
■his view of his life ihould not. however, prevent us from 
escrying his real merits, or from allowing, that though a 
•ce-liver, ho was also a philosopher, a profound and acute 
bscrvei, and able to raise himself withoufeffort to the con- 
eption of beauty. Possessed of much comic power, he was 
kilftil in portraying diversities of character, and in reproving, 
he follies of mankind,—not with bitterness, bat “ 

,ecome8 a man -who laughs both at the great and pettjJ^r 

Am^g thymnmrous biographical works of 
)rakon-whi»%e for the most part without 
woolour.-Hifttof ^elj^of Jan Steen isjen>«Wble. 0» 
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feels Uiat tliis writer, although younger than Jan Steen by 
twenty.fcuT years, knew tke man of whom he speaks, and 
derived the elements of his biography from a good sdnree. 
He informs us that Jan Steen was born in 1636 at T.eyden, 
in Holland, and that ho was the contemporary and friend of 
Mieris. His master was Jan Van Goyen, imder whose 
insttiiction he made great progress. Whilst he excited the 
admiration of this painter by the rapidity witli which his 
talents developed themselves, ho insinuated himself into his 
good graces, twid' eventually Van Ooytm became so partial 
to him, that, ho granted him entire liberty in his house, 
and allowed him to live there on terms of the greatest 
intimacy. Van Goyen had a daughter, named "Margaret, an 
indolent and simple, but vei^bprotty girl, who, 'from being 
much amused by the continual jokes of Steen, came at 
last to be far from indifrerent to him. The affection of the 
youthful painter for the dfcnsel being thus reciprocated, they 
agreed to marry, if the consent of their parents could lie 
obtained. It natura^y became the lover's task to communi¬ 
cate with the father of the young lady j and an opportunity 
was sought to, aeeofttplish this object. When he had 
finished his work in »e atelier, he was accustomed to go 
in the evening to driA heer with Van- Goyen. One day, 
finding the old man in a tolorahly good humour-, Jan 
fitcen gently accosted him, although not without some 
hesitation. “ I have,” taid he, “ some news to tell you 
which will surprise you as much as if you were to hear 
the thunder rumble at Cologne. Your daughter and I, 
since it must be told, have an affection for each other; 
and, if you do not consider me unworthy, I shall be much 
hcaoured in becoming your son-iu-law.” Van Goyen, 
though rather surprised at this speech, for he had never 
thought of such a thing as his daughter’s "falling in love.” 
comprehended at once the force of Steen’s argument, and 
♦hat his resistance would only aggravate his pupil and his 
daughter. So, like a .good father, he acceded with a good 
grace to the proposition of Jan Steen. But the latter did not 
find his own father, Havik Jan Steen, quite so easy to deal 
with. Ho -was a brewer, csttihlished at Delft; a pr.actical 
man, lfcs.s sensible to the power of love than to the value of 
ready money. It was long before he would consent that his 
son shoujd marry at an age when he was not in a condition to 
mabitain a family by his labour. However, after much en¬ 
treaty, he at last yielded to the pressing solicitations of Jan, 
and agreed that the nuptials should he celebrated. But, that 
Ills son njight he in a fair pecuniary position, ho built a 
brewery at Delft, where he established the newly-married 
couple, with a capital of 10,000 finiius. Steen, finding him¬ 
self in possession of ready money, and considering it but 
natural to sj-icnd it, thought only of leading a joyous life ; and 
hlargarct, on lier part, constitutionally indolent, neither at¬ 
tended to her domestic duties nor to her counter.— 

'c laisse ii penser la o ie 
Juc fliTiit nos deux amis. 

• It may easily be imagined that affairs managed by two persons 
of this temperament could not loilg continue in good condition, 

“ Margaret,” says Ciimpo Weyermau, “ kept no occount-book ; 
all the beer that was taken on. credit from the house was set 
down in chalk upon a slate or a wooden board. Now it hap¬ 
pened one day that, being accused ^f having defrauded the 
rights of the town-duo, .l-an Steen was summoned by the 
excise oificer to show his books. The slate w-as produced, 
but no one could make any thing of it, not even Margaret 
Steen, who had left it all in confusion, and who was not in the 
habit of giving any thought to what she had written down. 
Nevertheless, a heavy fine was exacted, but, as the hvewery 
was on the eve of its ruin, Jan Htcen, laughing heartily, re¬ 
minded the exciseman that, where there is nothing, the devil 
loses hk right and the king too.” 

The artist-brewer was on the point of being forced to close 
We bonse w^iea his father came to his iwsiBmnce. But this ' 
only delayed the ruin of Jon Steen. Margaret eonfessed one . 
tnomingtoher jovial husband that there was absolundy'no-" 
thing left in Ws cellar, aeither beer casks, oniif that there 


was scarcely com enough td nuke a bake, 'It mu bE ever 
Jan Steen saw the ruin of his brewery, for a second time, trilh: 
an undisturbed mien, and teas ev'en thb’ first to jokb 
disaster. After all, said he to himself, hfil-e is a pkidxvf'^0- 
ready; and, remembering that he was a painter, ho set to 
work and depicted in a spirited composition the disorder of 
his house. This picture represents a room in which every 
thing is in confusion, the furniture is upset, the dog licks the 
suucepan, the cat runs off with the bacon, the children are 
sprawling on the floor, and the mother, seated in^an arm-chair, 
calmly contemplates this delightful scene, whilst'Jan Steen 
stands philosophically holding a glass in his hand. 

This was our artist’s first iiicturc, and it is not astonishing 
that he, a painter of what ore called conversation pieces, 
should have taken as his subject the scene which passed before 
his eyes. Those who have the genius to observe, look first at 
the objects which immediately surround them. But all 
biographers are much mistiikcu in saying that Jan Steen 
painted himself in all his works ; and that almo.st all his com¬ 
positions represent alc-houso scenes, c-oarsc farces or smoking- 
room.s, full of topers. Notlung is further from the truth, os is 
proved by the works of this painter. Jim Steen has always 
allowed hia sly humour to peep out of his pictures, but it is an 
exception when he has painted the customs of his life. When 
will the mania cease for copying from books without inquiring 
into the truth of their statements ? • liven in our days, that is 
to say, in a time in which the spirit of criticism is more than 
ever developed and exercised, we perceive this fault in sonic 
very valuable books, written by legular authors no le.ss than 
by amateurs. For instance, in .Smith's Catalogue, so exact 
and truthful in all that concerns the description of the 
piciui-cs of each master, the authgr, repeating what the 
biographers have successiiely sajd, docs not fail tS observe 
that Jan Steen was the painter of his own manners and those 
of the society in which he lived. And this is even mure sur¬ 
prising, because this preliminary notice is followed by a loilg 
catalogue of the known works of Jan Steen, and among more 
than 300 compositions, which are there described, only thirty 
have drunkennefs for the subject, .and the ale-house for the 
scene. This master takes the subjects of his pictures almost 
cntiiely from human life; we moan life considered from a 
comic point of view, from the side which amuses philo-sophcrs 
and good-tempered observers. 

Another modern writer, M. Immcrzccl,* remarking, doubt- 
](>,.s, that the .works of Jan Steen had little relation to the 
circumstances of his life, as Houbraken and Campo 'Weyerman 
assert, has resolutely contested the assertions of the historians 
of his country, without giving any other reason than the 
startling contrast between tlie habits of a dissolute ^an 
and pictures so delicate, sometimes even so elegant,* as. 
those of Jan Steen. But how are we to deny facts which 
have been repeatedly afiirmed and related in detail by a 
contemporary of Jon Steen, when such a denitd is without 
proof, and milly rests only upon a presumption, in Itself 
very contestable? In short, is it inadmissible that a pro¬ 
fessed drinker may have reiinement of mind, deikacy of 
feeling and the talent of observation? And evoa if genius 
were always iiicompaUblc with the sad propensity to drunken¬ 
ness, v.hat becomes of the observation of Mi Inuneraerl, 
opposed to the authority of a biographer, who, for more than 
a century, has not been contradicted, at least on this point ? 

Yes, Jan Steen -was what the world calls a joyous toper, 
who went through life laughing—not with that ooarsd laugh 
which is only the gaiety of fools, but "with that delicate, 
intelligent, and slightly sardonic amile wMch i* thd sphtUve- 
ness of philosophers. He passed his life in ohsetving foen for 
his own amusement, and in poifitinjt for -Nobody had 

a mow communicative joVitatyi aiid it la 'lmjiOMlble to con¬ 
template one of his pictures without feeHni- oo®’*" 
expand. He was Bio Urst to laugh it Bwt botBe !#Mcli ho 
kept oontmually by hia side, and v^ch doubtless sultsined 

• De levens «a werken dor hoUaadsohe on vlSamsciieXanst- 
Bchilders. AsMterdam, 1813. . < 
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hU E^>elAi«i an huinottr, altho^li continually emptying and 
t^mng it. And it is remarkable tbat, when he happened to 
represent dranken people, he never failed to ridicule their 
dhmkenness} thus he seemed to preach temperance with the 
glass in his hand. Take, as an example of this curious fact, 
the celebrated picture, which was in the celebrated collection 
of Mr. Bcckford; it is eirtitled, “The Effects of Intemperance.” 
The artist has there painted himself, with his interesting and 
pi-etty wife, in the state of drowsiness which follows too 
Sequent libations. She, dressed in a red jacket edged with 
ermine, over a silk petticoat, is seated in the middle of the 
room, as it becomes the mistress of the house. While the 
husband and wife sleep, others profit by their intoxication. 
The children, are searching in' their mother's pocket, and 
already a little boy has pulled forth a piece of money, which 
ho holds aloft in his himd with a triumphant air; another 
holds a glass in his hand, which he appears about to dash to 
the ground and shiver in pieces. The servant of the house 
hastens to profit by so favourable a moment to declare his 
passion to a young girl, sliding into her hand some money, 
which no doubt he had also stolen. The dog seixos upon a 
pie; the oat breaks a china vase, in endeavouring to spring 
upon a cage containing a bird ; the monkey amuses himself 
with some parchments and books ; on the ground, scattered 
peH-mell, are silver dishes, broken glasses, a violin, a Bible, 
a china plate, and, as if the elements theraselvc.s must inter¬ 
fere, the fire is burning a goose which is on the spit. 

Jan Steen has treated this subject several times, and a 
different version of it may be found among the valuable 
I)ictur(;s in the collection formed by the late Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, at Apsley House. Tlic monkey in this instance plays 
with the clock, as if, says Dr. Waagen, to show that the 
happy do»not count the hours. But such a lesson given to 
drunkards has nothing pedantic, thanks to the good humour 
with which the painter has represented himself. Jan Steen, 
being a witty man, nho wishes to continue amusing, bears on 
his own back the burden of human caprices and follies. 

The picture called the “ Young Gallant” (page 1C4) gives us 
the whole style and manner cf Jan .Steen in a single composi¬ 
tion. It consists of six figures, sitting or standing round a 
table, on which are some eggs in a dish. A man in a chair at 
the left-front of the picture is talking to a dog, while on the 
opposite side a young fellow comes dancing in from the open 
doorway, holding a mackerel up by the tail, and carrjdng a 
few young onions in the other hand. The mistress of the house 
looks smilingly up from her seat, and another woman, stand¬ 
ing at the tabic, desists from her household duties, and looks 
'a smiling welcome to the young gallant. A man standing by 
the bedside points to another going out at the door, probably 
the • good man ’’ of the establishment. The entire composi¬ 
tion—the olauUe-chandeUer, decorated with flowers in token 
of the summer weather •, the pipe stuck in Ijie hat of the sitting 
figure, in the way our waggoners wear them even in this day ; 
the heavy close-curtained bed, the bare room, the expectant 
dog looking up to the suspended fish, and the sunlight stream¬ 
ing in from window and garden doorway, bespeak a thought¬ 
fulness for general effect and picturesque arrangement entirely 
Jan Steen’s, This has been considered one of the best of his 
ffonre paintings. - 

In 16S9, after his ill success as a brewer, he set up as a 
tavern-keeper. Old Havik Jan being just dead, Jan Steen 
•came into possession of a hoU:se.at Leyden. This iitduccd him 
to leave the town of Deltt, and to establish himself tmder the 
paternal roof t and there It was that he opened his tavern. 
He placed a sign-post before his door •, and, as if he wished to 
e^t a reoonttiUatlon with his creditors, he painted as the 
sign, a pioture representing the figure of Peace, holding an 
olive-brsnoh. _ Houbraken tells us he was his own beat custo¬ 
mer, wd that ho did not succeed brtter in this new oooupatiun 
as'^ brew^ end tavern-keoper, though he possessed ell the 
wi th" aaimetion, which atowts customers to an ale- 
htmsd, ^ was, probably, better able to induce them to drink 
ths^tOtji^ Most of^thosarrho frequented his house were 
A ^or he bansdf. Frans Mierb», A»y de Vos, 


Qttiering, Brackelenkamp, and Jah Lievens were amot^ those 
who resorted there, day and night j for Jan Stoeu never shut 
his door, that he might show his friends that he was not afraid, 
and because, having little to lose, he could laugh in the face 
of thieves. His cellar being soon emptied, he was obliged to 
takedown his.sign. In this extremity the painter came to 
the help of the tavern-keeper. The wine-merchant not being 
willing to give him credit any longer, Steen presented him 
with a little picture—in Holland every one likes painting— 
and the merchant sent a puncheon of wine in exchange. The 
sign re-appeared—Steen’s friends re-assembled to listen to his 
facetious stories, and the band of painters, who had turned 
out, hastened batk, resolved not to leave the place while a 
drop of liquor remained in Master Jan’s taps. But the cask 
did not last long, and this time it was necessary to elosc the 
tavern entirely. 

Campo Weyerman, a facetious writer, who has sought out 
saixastic expressions, some of which are marked by the grossest 
triviality, has enlarged upon the life of JajU Steen, and related 
numerous anecdotes, interspersed with coarse jokes, in which 
the piquancy especially consists in the,tonpoliriied language. 
After having exhaustol his facetiousneds, he accuses hU pre¬ 
decessor IIoubrak€)H of borrowing his gpecdotos of Jan Steon 
Jrom the Almanack of I.idge, and of retailing a little story, as 
diy as sea biscitit at the line, and as probable as the travels of 
Pinto, about some incredible supply of bread made to the 
family of the painter. These censures have not prevented 
Campo Weyerinan from relating many anecdotes hhnsclf; 
“ A little story,” says he, " will show that the kitchen and 
collar of Jan Steen were not so abundantly supplied as the 
hotels on the quay of Y, or the Inon d'or at the Hague. Once, 
towards mldnjght, the famous Jan Lievens (pupil and friend 
of Rembrandt; knocked at Jiui Steen’s ro.sidence, and the 
door being only lutehod, according to custom, he entered 
without ceremony. ‘ AVho's there i’ demanded Jan, waking 
up with a start. ‘It is I, dear brother,’ said Lievens, 'I am 
come to bring you a coujde of chickens, as fat as strong 
Brunswick beer, as white .as the wliite of an egg, mtd as ton- 
d<‘r as the leg of a pheasant.’ ‘Arc they roasted?’ asked 
Sicen. ‘ No, king of the universe,’ replied Lievens, ‘ they are 
raw ; but I have resided in several courts, and there I learned 
to cook; I pray you, then, get up, and I will serve you up a 
dish in my ovni way!’ Jan got up, lighted his lamp, and 
calling Corneille, his eldest son, who was hU waiter, ordered 
liim to prepare every thing for the repast. But some of the 
ingredients in the worldly pleasures of our two painters, who 
e.spoeially regretted the absence of wine and tobacco, were 
wanting, In spite of the reluctance of Cornoille to ask for 
credit, .Steen sent him to the wine merchant, Gorkens, to beg 
him, for the last time, to advance some wine, fur which ho 
should bo paid in p.aiutings. ‘ That done,’ added the father, 

‘ you will go to Gerard Vander Laan, and ask him for a penny¬ 
worth of leaf-tobacco, with a couple of littlo pipes, and you 
will swear in my name that my gratitude will be eternal.' 
Whilst Comeillo ran through the town to awaken the trades¬ 
men and^to execute his commissions, Jan Lievens set to work, 
without losing a moment, plucked his fowls and placed them 
on a broken gridiron, which wa» buried in the peat dust to 
preserve it from rust; and Jan Steen, on his part, prepared a 
highly-flavoured sauce with pepper, mustard, vinegar, and 
butter. When the fowls were scarcely epoked through,*the 
two companions began to devour them with such an appetite, 
that poor Corneille, returning ouite out of breath, with his' 
supply of wine and tobacco, only found, upon the earthenware 
disli, a head and a-half and three black feet. The wine and' 
the packet of tobacco, which had just arrived, were now all 
that remained to be consumed, and this did not occupy long. 
After Steen .and Lievens had thus satisfied their appetites, 
they went to take an airing outside the Porie-awe^Vaehtfi and • 
walked along talking morality Uke true disciples of 
goras. But Jon Steen paid deaifly for the carelesenesi 
'which, rUying alwi^B on Provid^oe, he ventured front 
leaving the .on the iMch, as is the custom in tho '■ 
towns Hf'WestfhalhL .'Whilst he slept, all'hie 
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as those of his children, were carried off; and, to put the 
finishing stroke to his misfortunes, the canvas and panels, on 
which he was employed in painting pictures for his creditors, 
were also taken. The tarem-keeper, who was accustomed to 
bo awakened by the noise of the children, remained in bed; 
but finding that the house was silent longer than usual, 

' Holloa, you rogues,’ cried he, ‘ get up at last and light the 
fire.’ The children replied by the denial of Adam, complain¬ 
ing that they were naked and could not find their clothes. 
Steen stretched forth his hand to reach his garments, but. 


a piMte, and he, being os poor as a church mouse, was the 
man to rob a painter without much scruple, when oocaskm 
prompted. The suspicions of Jan Steen were aroused i^^t 
the chemist, and when he came expressly to condole with him 
on the loss of his clothes and, his pioturesi Steen, no doubt 
incensed by so much hypocrisy, received Esoulspiui, knife in 
hand—* Race of thieves !’ cried he, * pirate! buccaneer! 
thou shalt see if thou const carry off the shell after having 
taken the yoke of.the egg !’ At this exclamation, the alarmed 
doctor immediately took flight, and although he was innocent 
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finding that his whole wardrobe had vanished, ho was obliged 
to send one of the little Adamites to the cook, Gommert Bans, 
who lent him some clothes till he could tell his-misfortune to 
his nephew Rynsberg, who took the plundered Jan and his 
feathcrless chickefts to a wodlen-draper’s, where the fsfbflr 
■and hi* progeny issued like so many of those birds of rite sun, 
baptised bjr Pliny the with name of Phmiir. The most ludi¬ 
crous part of the story is what happened to a doctor, who be- 
quanted Jan Steen’s Rehouse, and sometimes served lilm as a 
model. The brother of this doctor had the reputation of being 


he left Jan Steen persuaded that the robbery had been com¬ 
mitted by the very man who had just expressed so much 
regret that it had taken place.” 

■ Among Jan Steen's companions, and, like him, a determined 
drinker, was the celebrated painter, Fran* Mieri*. Judging 
from hit carcfiilly.finished little pietttr«, and the elegante of 
his compositions, one would never hate suspected that Mieris 
passed his life in drinking, and in listening to the humofroni 
Bi>eeches of Jan Steen, who, by mean* of Ms superior intelli¬ 
gence, and the amusing salliet of his inexhauttftle wit, exn- 
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cUed an itreulstible bifluence over him. This pointar of rich 
interiors and silk dresses yielded ill spite of himself to the 
ascendanby of Jan Steen, even following him into the midst of 
taverns, and there passii^ whole nights in a state of oblivion. 
Nevertheless, completely as he was ruled by his friend, Mieris 
had, in his turn, and perhaps without being conscious of it, 
a decisive influence over the manners of Steen; by this, how¬ 
ever, we do not mean his manner of thinking, but his manner * 
of painting. This influence is often perceptible in the larger 
works of the tavern philosopher. One often meets with a 


brouse; a guitar hangs from one of the panels; and a beau¬ 
tiful landscape b enclosed in an ebony frame. The repast is 
composed of delicious fruits, and some ready-opened oysters 
which glisten temptingly, the sight of which “ makes one’s 
mouth water.” There are ripe grapes, fine peaches, whose 
downy skins rival the blush upon a maiden's cheek, and 
lemons, part of whoso golden peel lies beside them. Such 
was the reciprocal influence which Mieris and Jan Steen 
possessed over each other; and, in connexion with this 
subject, we remember, that whilst standing before the pretty 
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‘‘Dutch, llepast,” a ” (Jame at Backgammon,” in which the 
caKfur execution and soft, tender touch remind one of Mieris; 
and tile elaborate style is then in harmony with the importance 
of the subject, and the distinguished appowanoe of all the 
personages itt the picture. There is no coarse drinking, as in the 
taverns,of Adrian Brauwor. Each one ploys his part naturally, 
and ^motimes oven graoefujlf! not one ignoble accessory 
obtt^es upon the order of the house, and the details of.tho 
ftaniture are all In aocot4»nce with the Refinement of the 
gtWWs,’: For tostance, on the mantei-shelf is seen a Cupid in 


picture which is called “The-Parrot” in the Amsterdam 
Gallery, an amateur came up who, at first sight, took this Jan 
Steen for a Mieris. In this picture the figures are elegantly 
dressed and very good-looking. Three gentlemen, their 
swords at their sides and their short mantles thrown over the 
back of the arm-chair, arc playing at backgammon; a charm- 
ng woman, negligently dressed in o silk petticoat, is feeding 
the parlbt. Her sxjM. are raised for this purpose, and, her 
back being tinned towards the spectators, her face is 
seen in profile 5 w]fiao the parrot, whose cage, in the 
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a lantern, is hung from the ceiling, is putting out his cla-w for 
the tender morsel. A Child is feeding a ca|, and a matron 
engaged in cooking some Tcal on a gridiron, for the gentlemen 
to eat between the games, completes the charming picture. 

‘■The Aged Invalid” (p. 172) is another of Steen’s genre 
ijompositions. It is conceived in his happiest spirit, and 
represents an incident common enough in high life in all 
■countries. A rich hypochondriac is servilely tended by various 
friends and' nurses, who, while they feign great affection and 
care for his person, are every one of them intent upon making 
a purse for themselves by favouring his whims and fancies. 
Here, as in many others of Steen’s paintings, the physiciau 
and family friends are introduce^ The nurse-maid is warm¬ 
ing the bed, while on the floor are scattered various tok.ms of 
sickness—bottles, caudle-pans, cooking utensils, and a cham¬ 
ber candlestick, with which a cat is playing. All is real and 
life-like, and every figure and object seems to have its place 
and purpose ; and the whole picture is carefully drawn. The 
eolours in the original, wliich were once bright and trans¬ 
parent, have, however, yielded, says Kiigler, to the finger of 
Time. 

But Jan Steen, when he ab.andons himself to his own fancy, 
may be easily recognised by the sprightly mirth of his com¬ 
position. It is almost impt)ssible to find a picture of his in 
which there is not a sly meaning. lie translates popular 
proc erlis with sufliciont spirit to relieve their triteness; and, 
l>y the appearance of the figures, the appropriateness of their 
gestures, and the port that each one plays in the comedy of 
life, according to the character suited to his age, trade, or 
condition, he gives these proverbs piquancy. Doctors have 
often called forth the caustic wit of Jan Steen ; be-sldes, it was 
the custom with all the ai-tists of the seventeenth century to 
turn them to ridicule. Whilst 5Ioli6rc paraded them on the 
French stage, Jan Steen delighted in painting them, in all the 
quackery of their gravity, in all the severity of their costume, 
studied for effect. • 

The “ Dancing Dog,” which avb give at page 1G8, may bo 
considered a gem—a complete triumph ol artistic arrangement 
and varied colour. It consists of ten figures, with the dancing 
dog in the front centre. Jan Steen's whole family are por¬ 
trayed in this composition. 'There is the painter himself with 
his invariably good-natured smile and his violin in his hand— 
for he was a tolerable musician as well as a good artist—sitting 
between his wife and mother. The latter offers him a glass of 
wine,—an offer he was seldom knovm to refuse,—and the 
former looks lovingly into his eyes, while she allows his friend 
to seize her by the hand and invite her to join in the dance. 
One of his sons pl.ays the flute to th'e dog, another is dipping 
water from the vine-decorated water-tub, and a third, a fine 
plump little fellow, with a whistle in his hand, stands behind 
in calm contemplation of the joyous scene. Just behind the 
jovial old lady stands a figure, whom we may suppose to be 
f'ranz Mictis, holding a tankard; and in the back centre are 
.a couple of figures with smiling faces, whom the painter pro¬ 
bably introduced to fill up the unseemly gap wliich the 
disposition of his other figures would have left in the picture. 
Tho owl on the wall looks wisely, down, as becomes a bii'd of 
his staid and solemn nature, while the parrot, released from 
his cage, seems to listen to tho music with quite a critical ear. 
Trees hang over the garden wall in the extreme distance, and 
a rich piece of drapery disposed in graceful folds, contrasts 
admirably with tho sameness of the walls before which it is 
suspended, and gives an air of finish and luxurious refinement 
to tho whole. The aceessories are few and simple, and con¬ 
sist—as in most pictures of the Dutch and Flemish schools— 
of tlic utensils of the table, and the means of enjoyment- 
drilling cups, dishes, pipes, and so on. This picture is at 
the Hague, where it us highly esteemed as a good exemplifica- 
tion of the artist’s peculiar humour. The painter’s family, 
grouped in various ways, has often foi med the subject of his 
pictures. 

Quitq in style and moral foelij^ is the elegant litflo 

piotuTB called “ Le Benedicite” (page 169:, Here th« aenti- 
meat ia pure and holy j but even here the painter’s oomk vein 


■peeps out,—for the dog licks the empty soup-pot, and the toy- 
shii> and child’s ball are made accessory to the' actipn of the 
picture. Feasant life in Holland is nowhere so fully shown 
as in the compositions of Jan Steen, While in the pictures of 
Terburg we have the ease and tranquillity of well-bred society, 
the noise and riot, the humour and jovialty—the high spirits 
and special license of middle and low life in Holland, is 
^discovered in tho paintings of Jan Steen. There is never any 
difficulty in reading the story which he tells with his eloquent 
pencil. In the ” Dancing Dog,” no loss than in,the “ Grace 
before Meat,” we have a simple incident simply expressed. 
In the one case all is life, fun, and frolic; in the other, an air 
of tranquil satisfaction and calm prayerful sincerity sits upon 
all faces j in each the expression is suited to the subject, and 
a perfect harmony pervades tho picture. The whole economy 
of a Dutch family—their pleasures and their duties, may bo 
discovered in these two pictures. 

It is asserted that Jan Steen was related to Metzu, who 
was, like him, originally from the town of Leyden. It is 
certain that the style of Gabriel Metzu may be recognised in 
some pictures of his compatriot; for example, in tho “ Nati¬ 
vity of St. John,” which was in the Braamcamp collection, in 
1771, and was sold for 1,210 florins. It is equally certain 
that Stern painted the portrait of Metzu, and that of his wife: 
these two portraits appeared in a sale which took place at 
Paris, in 1774. But that there was the same, kind of intimacy 
between Steen and Metzu, as existed between Steen and 
Micris, is not likely, on account of the character and quiet 
habits of Gabriel Metzu. lloubrakcn dots not mention their 
friendship; nevertheless, it is probable that this biographer 
wag personally acquainted with the amusing brewer, whose 
jeels he relates, and from whom he bought more than one 
pirturo. However, withonl; drawing the elegant and sedate 
painter from the rich Dutch boudoir to the tavern, Jon Steen 
could charm him by his conversation ; for no one spoke better 
of his art than he j and, without having learnt its rules, he 
seemed to have guessed them by the inspiration of genius. 
We may confidently assert that the great principles, which ho 
has so well observed in his small pictures, could not have 
been derived either from tho instruction of Kimpfer—who was, 
it i.H said, his first master—or from his good father-in-law Van 
Ooyen, who was, nevertheless, a very clever man. 

llovr many inteliccUial harmonics, which have been over- 
looked by most of the Dutch painters, has Jan Steen perfectly 
understood ! With him every one plays his part and retains 
his character tlironghout. Costume, bearing, physiognomy, 
gesture—each heightens the force of expression, and contri¬ 
butes something to the unity of the figure. Tho doctor 
preserves his professional importance; he is clothed in black 
from head to foot, and is grave from foot to head. The tooth- 
drawer adds a cock’s feather to the peaked hat of the doctor, 
and gives u little more depth to the wrinkles of his forehead. 
The jolly peasant is distinguished from the lively citizen. 
Tlic attitude of the betrothed is nob exactly that of the young 
lover. The action of the notary is in character with his func¬ 
tion and his habits; and, as to the drunkard, he betrays him¬ 
self in the smallest details of his dress, and in the slightest 
leanings of liis body. In short, Jon Steen could not have 
called forth tho apostrophe of Garrick, tl!e celebrated come¬ 
dian, who, seeing an actor play the part of a drunken man 
with much truth, by tho indecision of his look,’ the disfigure¬ 
ment of hisfeatnies, and the cmbnnrassraent of his broken talk, 
while the action of the rest of his body did not comspond to 
thc^c expressions, said to him; ” My Mend, thy head is truly 
drunk, but thy feet and legs are full of sense.” 

In a fit of ill-humour against tho masters of the Dutch 
Bchofil, M. Paillot de Mnntabcrt exclaims, ” This good man in 
black,yrltat does Jio want here? "Vyhat is he going to do? 
This is what one asks one's self in the presence of a Dutch 
piatare; but before those of Jan Steen we do not feel tlic 
same uncertainty. • The figures are charaeteristlo,, ho ha* 
eawifid to a very high degree of perfection thejdcBcacy, life, 
and precision of the character. Howler, but how many Jan 
Steens are there in this school ?” With all the good qualities 
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indicated in the above criticism, Jan Steen did not. make 
nis fortune; indeed, he ecatccly succeeded better in his career 
as a painter, than os a brewer or tavern-keeper. His pictures, 
en much prieed now, were very poorly paid for during hie 
UCetime. They were only to be found then, says Desoamps, 
at wine merchants’ houses. He, however, did not trouble 
himself much about the prices of his' pictures,' aird had 
neither the talent to value them nor the inclination to take the 
trouble of doihg so. On all occasions he showed a marked 
contempt for money. It happened one day, that he roccir od 
some gold as tlie price of a picture. Immediately, without 
listening to his “wife, wfib was unwilling to leave any large 
sum in his hands, he went to the tavern, spent part of the 
money in drink, and lost the rest in gaming. His wife, seeing 
him return happy, and in good humour, asked him what he 
had done with hia money f “I have it no longer,” said Steen, 
laughing, “ and the best of the joke is, that the companions 
who have taken it from me think they have duped me, wliilst 
they are dupes themselves. Of all the gold coins which you 
saw me with to-day, there is not one that is not light. Now, 
I leave you to imagine how they will look to-morrow, when 
they discover it!” Light! this word, so amusing in this 
particular instance, Jan Steen might apply to life -to his own 
at least. In fact, nothing weighed him down in an existence, 
passed in observing men, in laughing at their caprices, and 
depicting their carousals. 

Were we to judge from his pictures, wc might suppose that 
not a cloud of sadness had ever come to trouble the si rcnity 
of his mind. It was not that ho did not see the discouraging 
aide of things, but he did not give himself up to discourage¬ 
ment ; and, inaccessible himself to melancholy, it did not throw 
its shade upon his compositions. There exists a celebrated 
Ijicturc of his, which is the exact representation of human life. 
It is in the gallery of the Hague, and wc should not be able to 
abstain from giving a description of it here, had wo not found 
one, simple, striking, and brief, in the catalogue raismuif of 
this valuable gallery, arranged by M. Yan Stoengracht Van 
Costkapello. “Tlie subject,” says this connoisseur, “seems 
to point out the different periods of existence. In thu fore¬ 
ground some children are playing with a cat; beyond, a woman 
is courted by a young man ; near the hearth an old man 
seated, holding a child on his knee ; the old man and the child 
are amusing themselves with a parrot. A servant is rooking 
some oysters; in the background several persons drink, 
smoke, and play.. A picture, hung upon the w.all behind, 
represents a gibbet, as if to point out the end reseived for 
those who give themselves up to e.xecss in drinking and 
gambling. Aa opening made into the granary'beyond, dis¬ 
covers a young man carelessly reclining and blowing soap- 
bubbles, with a death's head at his side; an impressive 
allusion to' the vanity and emptiness of life. A thick curtain 
at the top of the picture is suspended above these various 
personages, and seems to threaten, by its fall, to end this whole 
scene of human action. There is nothing in painting more 
ingenious or more striking than the simple idea of this vast 
curtain, which immediately gives one to understand, that the 
scone represented is the “ Comedy of Life.” 

Jan Steen had six children by Margaret Van Goyen, who 
died before him •, but, as if not contented with these, he took 
it into his head to contract a second marriage with a widow 
named Mafiette Herkulens, who had two children of her own. 
This largo family constantly furnished models to the painter; 
he delighted to represent them with disordered hair and dress, 
in all the sprightliness ui their frolics, observing the variations 
of age, from the extreme simplicity of th^o little girl who plays 
with a rattle or teases the cat, to the comical gaiety of the lad 
of fourteen, who already assumes the manners of a man. ^His 
old par^ts also figured in his pictures whenever he wished to 
represent old age, so that, like a true philosopher, Jan Steen 
observed the whole hUmsn family without leaving his owft; 
and there was nothing, even to his spotted dog, which he did 
not admit to the honours of painting, and consider worthy to 
represent his whole race. The Butch have a pj'ovorh, which, 
when uruns thiu:-^“As the eld eing, the young 


whistle.” IVishing to illustrate this saying, and to charac¬ 
terise the pleasures of each age, Jah Steen painted the por¬ 
traits of all his family, in a picture which may be seen in the 
■Museum of the Hague, and which is rendered still more 
valuable by the artist’s having represented himself, between 
his two wives, Margaret Van Goyen and Mariette Herkulens. 
riiese persons were both good-looking, the first especially, if 
we ma^ rely upon the brush of their husband, who, however^ 
was not a man likely to flatter either them or himself. Mariette 
Herkulens sold ready-cooked calves’ and sheep’s lieads and 
feet in the market, Steen's union with her was not exactly a 
prudent marriage, and the poor painter saw his increased 
family sink into the deepest misery; but for this he appears to 
have shown little concern. 

The day of St. Nicholas is in Holland the children’s fete, 
and it is known that on that day fathers and mothers are 
accustomed to fill the shoes of thoir little ones with all sorts of 
jdaytliings and sweetmeats, making tli0n believe that St. 
Nicholas came during the night to throw these bouhns down 
the chimney for them. Jan Steen has treated this subject in 
several of his works, and it is evident that, like a good father, 
he often celebrated the fete of St. Nicholas. AVith the excep¬ 
tion, perhaps, of Hogarth and Wilkie, among the modem 
artist.s, no painter—certainly no painter of the Dutch school — 
has carried the expression of human sentiments,- as they are 
discovered in piivate and familiar life, to so high a degree of 
perfection as Jan Steen. AVhat variety of physiognomy; how 
much truth of character ! Whflst from a window in the back¬ 
ground the gi'andmother, playing the part of the saint, throws 
dainties into the fire-place, the children rush to pick up the 
presents which the good saint sends them. They hurry j'or- 
ward,,push against each,other, upset the chairs, and tumble on 
the ground. A little girl holds out her apron, her eye expres¬ 
sive of hope and faith, and a boy, cap in hand, goes a begging 
among his more fortunate rivals. A baby, W'ith outstretehod 
arm.<!, seems to claim his share; and the servant, animating the 
competitors with voice and gestm-c, seems to say, “ You set' 
what it is to be good !” Wo may repeat what M. ISin tin has 
justly said of Jan Steen, that not only ctui we perceive ibe 
ill oughts of each person in this picture, but we seem to hear 
what he says.* The most amusing and comical figure in this 
composition is that of a boy of nine or ten years of age, who, 
carelessly leaning ogiiiust the chimney-piece, smiles, with an 
intelligent and superior air, at the innocence of his little 
brothers, and seems quite proud of knowing that St. Nicholas 
has nothing to do with the mutter. Play of feature could scarcely 
be rendered with greater truth than in the works of Jan Steen, 
and, except pcrhiips Chardin, we should scarcely find his 
equal, in this respect, among the masters of the French school. 
The Dutchman has thus secured for himself a lasting celebrity. 

“ So long as there is expression in your pictures,” wrote Pope 
Ganganelli (Clement XIA''.) to an artist friend of his, “ you 
may congratulate yourself upon your works. That constitutes 
the essence, and renders many faults excusable, which one 
would not pardon in an ordinary artist.” 

lloubraken relates, that he long possessed and preserved in 
his house one of Steen’s pictures, which was afterwards sold 
to the Duke of AVolfenbuttel. The subject of this picture was 
the signing of a marriage contract. The attitudes and gestures 
of all the figures arc so natural and so expressive, that the 
spectator imagines liimself to be present at the ceremony, 
and even to take part in it. The two fathers-in-law, com¬ 
pletely bent upon asserting their respective claims, are ex¬ 
plaining them with much earnestness to the notary, who, pen in 
hand, listens with a grave and attentive air. The bridegroom, 
transported with anger, throws his hat upon the ground, 
together with the wedding presents. He shrugs his shoulders, 
r.aiaes his hands, and looks at hia afllaneed bride, as if to give 
her to vmderstand that he takes no part in such vulgar caleu- 

• TraiW th^orique et pratique des Connaissanocs qui sont ueoes- 
ssiras it n^t amateur de tableaux, par Franfois Xavier de Buitin, 
BruascU, 1808. M. dc Bartbi describes tliis “ FSte of St. Nicholas 
as haviag fermed part of tib own eoUection 
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iatioM. fihe appears moved, and as a return of tenderness, husband, could not help laughing at this joke, and her 
casts her eyes, full of gratitude and love'upon Her future portrait, thus completed, appeared to her more charming than 
husband. '*lt must bo confessed," says Houbraken, “that ever. 

this picture is admirable for expression. Happy the painters who have excelled in expression, in 

Amongst the friends of Jan Steen was the ChevaUer Karel character! They are certain of renown during their lives, 
dc Moor, the celebrated painter of Leyden. In one of the and of fame afterwards. If the number of amateurs who ap- 
frequent visits which he paid to his countryman, hearing that preciate the properties of touch, delicate impatto, puri ty and' 
Mariette Steen had long te.iscd her husband to paint her felicity of tone -in short, ell that constitutes the technical in 
portrait, and that Stcc-n continually promised, but never kept art, is limited i on the other hand, almost every body of any 
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his -word, Karel de Moor offered to pay her the compliment ot enlightenment is able to understand the thoughts which an 

execuUng the long-desired picture. She joyfully accepted hi* artj|t has translated by his brush, and is solicitous at least to 

oSa, ajid dressed herself in her smartest clothes for the occa- appear interested in them. We do not mean to say that i»- 

aion. The picture finished, Mariette immediately carried it to genious turn of thought can compensate,'.in painting, for 

Jan Steen, who'highly approved of it. '‘There is but one feebleness of execution; but, when the execution ia aufii. 

thing wanting,” said he, “ which I will add.” Thai, taking ciently vigorous to please the eye, it is a great advantage to 

i. ...lilii jidette and brushes, he painted, in a few stroke, a large the popularity of the artist to awaken in u* sentimaita and 

li|^t hanging o» her arm, filled with sheep’s heato and feet, ideas, the effeeriveness of ■which is independent of the prmu* 

“ ifou tihdastand,” Steei^ “ that without thithasket you f^ces of schools and ot national and lo(»l customs. By woi)c- 

would not be.knowa.*’ The wife, as phUoaophic.il oa her il% upon the human mind, which has always poinM oCmesw 
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blance, one may auit the taste of the most opposite people. 
Such has been the fortune of Jan Steen, one of the masters of 
the Dutch school, whose works command the highest prices 
even in our day. Holland and England, especially, contend 
for his pictures, which, however, do not always need the in¬ 
dulgence that the comic humour of the painter might fairly 
'claim for them. In fact, if there is a want of uniformity in 
Ws painting, if it is sometimes poor, inconsistent, and blamc- 


tures—as, for instance, in the “ Sick Young Womanbut 
he certainly had two manners. Sometimes his composition is 
harried, careless, too uniformly brown in tone, and his colour¬ 
ing seems harsh and inharmonious; sometimes he painted 
with a clear and exquisite colouring, in the elaborate style of 
Micris, but with more liveliness than that master. This latter 
style is especially marked in Jan Steen’s “ Country Wedding^,*’ 
in the museum of Amsterdam. It is a little chef-d'cewsre, in 
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able, on aceotmt of the carelessness of execution; on the Otlier 
hand, his pictures are often carefully finished and executed 
with firmness, in the style of.Gabriel Metsu. They are ren¬ 
dered piquant by a touch of humour, and their tints are 
charmingly fresh and clear. We do not know whethm it is 
true thkt all the drunken and disorderly habits, to which Jan 
Steen abandoned himself, were the cause of the extreme 
negligence which is obsetraWe in certain portions of his pic- 
* 


which the light is os well managed, and the execution as rich, 
08 in a Van Ostade. Jan Steen has occasionally the vigour 
and depth of Peter Van Hooghe, and his painting proves that 
execution is subordinate to intellect, and that the mind guides 
the brush at least as much as the hand. 

The interiors of Jan Steen, like tliose of Ostade, are taken 
ftom a raised point of view, so that the figures whii^ are 
in the forth# pa?^ of the room are not hidden by m 
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the foreground. A second window is generally mtr<)duced in 
his backgrounds, to throw light on the distant figures and 
objects. Then the number of utensils is les.s than with the 
other Dutch pointers: Jan Steen had too much sense to 
multiply them uselessly and without measure. No super¬ 
fluity is found in his pictures, and if the painter introduce 
some kettles, a frying-pan, a pestle, or other utensils, it is 
only to recal the familiarities of domestic life, l.ike Metzu, 
Steen liked to point framed pictures to adorn the walls of his 
“Reposts,” his “Joyous Meetings;” and it is remarkable 
that theso frames ore always filled with noble subjects — 
engagements of the cavalry, heroic londscapos, and fabulous 
scenes, as, for instance, the conflict between the Centaurs and 
the Lapithse. 

Jan Steen died, in 1089, at the ago of fifty-three. He left 
nine children, concerning whose future he never troubled 
himself.* The son ho had by his second wife was named 
Thierry, and practised sculpture at the court of a German 
prince. Of the other children nothing is known. 

Ih. Franz Kiiglcr, a most friendly and judicious critic, thus 
speaks of the character of Jan Steen ns an artist: —" His 
works imply a free and cheerful view' of common life, and he 
treats it with a careless humour, such as seems to deal with 
all its daily occurrences, high and low, as a laughable mas¬ 
querade, and a mere scene of perVerse absurdity. His troat- 
ment of subjects differed essentially from that adopted by 
other artists. Frequently, indeed, they are the s-aiue jolly 
drinking parties, or the meetings of boors; but in other 
masters the object is, for the most part, to depict a certain 
situation, eitlicr quiet or animated, whilst in Jan Steen is 
generally to be found action, more or less developed, together 
with all the reciprocal relations and interests between the 
characters which spring from it. This is accomjianied by 
great force and variety of individual expression, such as 
evinces the sharpest observation. He is almost the only 
artist of the Netherlands who has thus, with true genius, 
brought into full play all these elements of comedy. His 
technical execution suits his design ; it is carefully finished, 
and notwithstanding the closest attention to minute details, 
is as firm and correct os it is free and light.” 

This artist, who never painted for the mere pleasure of 
painting, has had the honour of being cited by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds os one of the most eminent masters. Ho says of 
him, that if with his genius he had had better models, in 
point of taste, he might have ranged with the greatest pillars 
of art. His lasting renown is not to be accounted for by the 
numerous anecdotes which the Dutch historians have related 
of his life, and which are all more or less ridiculous, but 
arises from the fact that his pictures, being fall of sense and 
sly humour, remarkable for expression, and amusing from 
their comic meaning, delight all those who, not wishing to 
have their minds 'unintere.sted in the admiration of works 
of art, look for something else in painting than the representa¬ 
tion of a carpet, the execution of a silk dress, or the delicacy 
of a tone. 


Jan Steen, perhaps the mosl jovial .md lively of Dutch 
masters, has treated every kind Of subject, domestic, grotesque, 
and bacchanalian secno,s, conversation pieces, landscapes, 
history, and religion. Ry his hand are “ The Continence of 
Seipin;” “Jesus Preaching in the Wilderness; ” “The Mar¬ 
riage of Cana,” &c. &c.; but let us observe that the comic 
sentiment of the aitist penetrates even these compositions. 

At any rate, the superintendents of public museums, as 
well as amateurs, endeavour, with a very justifiable earnest¬ 
ness, to obtain the Works of the celebrated Dutchman. 

In the royal collection of Windsor Castle there is a fine 
specimen of Jan Steen’s best period. It is the interior of a 
Dnteh cottage,’vWth the inmates i)reparing for a meal. Al¬ 
though, a smiill picture, being only fifteen inehes in he^ht and 
tweli® imbreadth, it is full of evidences of Steen’s peculiar 
method of treatment, and homely, though fotiible style. It 
cons|i«tB of eight figures in aJl: in the front is a man with a 
pipa, '^ying with three chiidren, while a woman is laying a 


cloth on a table behind, and others are engaged in the pro¬ 
cesses of cooking at the fire. It is hmtg in the apartment 
called the King’s closet, between a picture attributed to Andrea i 
del Sarto and a Holy Family of Teniers. 

Neither at the English National Gallery, nor at Dulwich, 
which is rather famous for Dutch and Flemish pictures, is 
there a single specimen from our painter’s easel. 

In the private galleries of English noblemen and gentlemen, 
however, there ai-e many pictures illustrative of what may be 
called low life in the Netherlands. Thus, besides the seven 
pictures of Jan Steen’s in Queen Victoria's private collection, 
there are .several examples of our master’s best manner in the 
possession of Sir Robert Pool, Lord Fsanois Egortan, Lord 
Ashburton, the Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Hope, Mr. Munro, the late Mr. Beckford, the Earl of 
Scarsdale, and the Marquis of Bute, betides numerous 
genuine Steens in the houses of amateurs of art. 

Her Brituimio Majesty’s private collection at Bucking- 
h.im Palace contains by far the most rare examples of the 
Dutch masters in England. This collection was originally 
formed by George the Fourth, whose predilection for Flemish 
and Dutch pictures is well known. Through the agency of 
Lord Farnborough, many of the most precious speciraens 
of Jan Steen's pericil were secured to this country. Of the 
seven pictures by this master, the most celebrated in tliis 
collection is “ A Family Parly,” in which the painter has 
introduced himself playing on the violin. The group con¬ 
sists of eleven persons, all of whom are amusing themselves 
in various ways—card-playing, singing, and laughing. There 
is a vast deal of humour in this composition, and the treat, 
ment is more than commonly careful; hut the tone of the 
colour is considered by artists rather too dark in sohic parts— 
an accident which may possibly be the work of time and the 
picture elcaiier. “ Twelfth Night,” a group of twelve persons, 
with the king of the revels in the centre. “ A Company of 
(Country People indulging in riotous mirth before the door of 
a I’libiic-house“The Card I’arty,” a small composition, 
consisting of four figures; “ The Village Feast,” which 

represents the interior of a tavein, with a number of country 
people eating, drinking, and dancing; a nameless picture, 
having for its subject a young lady at the toilet; and one 
other completes the li.st. Of the last in our list, Dr. Waagen* 
does not iwc.siiino to offer an opinion, though of the “ Village 
Feast,” and the “ Maiden’s Toilet,” he speaks in high terms. 
The one he ])ronounces to be *“ full of the happiest and 
merriest thnuglits, but at the same time delicately finished;” 
and 6f the other, he says, “ that in admfrable impasio and 
spirited execution it rivals the finest Metzu;” and that the 
“ bright inusterlj graduated light and the cool harmony of the 
colours, in which blue and purple prevail, make this one of 
the choicest pictures of the master.” 

Lord Francis Egorton’s collection of paintings —known as 
the Bridgewater Gallery, from its founder, the duke *- is 
famous also for its examples of the Dutch and Flemish mas¬ 
ters. The Village School of Jan Steen, a picture which cost 
its owner no less a sum than £1,500, and one or two smaller 
spetimens of the same master are deservedly esteemed. 

Lord Ashburton’s collection of paintings at his house in 
Piccadilly—permission to view being easily obtainable—is one 
of the lions of the motropylis. The two specimens of Jan 
Steen —which hang beside other worthy examidcs of art from 
the Netherlands—aro<ibspeclally commendable for “the care 
and delicacy of their finish, the humour of their incidents, and 
the warmth of tlteir tones.” These quoted words are those of 
a most learned art-critic ; but as one of the finest of these 
paintings has been selected by our artist for illustration, we 
may be excused if we dwell a little longer upon its pecuUa.^ 
rities,. Tkb Gams of Sktttlss (p. 173), is one of Jan Steen’s 
must successful pictures; snd nqt its least merit is its entire 
originslity and genuineness—its history, from the celebrated 
Poulaitt collection to that of Prince Talleyrand—through sevni 
cabinets, ia^t,—^having been clearly traced. It is a composi- 
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tioji of nine flgtires, and is painted on panel, 13J; indies in 
height, and lOf inches in width —a size not uncommon with the 
best of the Dutch masters. Two men are playing at skittles in 
the foreground, with a fcouple of boys watching the game; 
wMle, on the grass to the left, are seated a young man and 
woman, the latter drinking from a long Flemish glass, and a 
man smoking a pipe with a pitcher of liquor before him. A 
horse belonging to ont of the company stands patiently by tlie 
fence, an old fellow appeals in the field beyond, and looks 
longingly over at the group upon the grass, and a woman is 
seen in the background, as if trudging homewards. This 
picture has , been pronounced a “ model of picturesque 
arrangement j” but we may go farther than that, and say, that 
for careful finish, delicacy of tone, cheerful humour, and 
freedom from coarseness and vulgarity, this picture of Jan 
Steen's is superior to many attributed to him. Indeed, the 
spirited execution of the landscape, in which the effect of a 
bright evening sunlight is well and feelingly represented, and 
the minute touches of nature everywhere observable, stamp 
this as one of the most successful of the Dutchman’s picto¬ 
rial efforts. “ Worthy of Cuyp,” was the late Mr. Turner’s 
exclamation on looking at this picture when it was first 
placed in its present position ; and worthy indeed it is of all 
praise, as an incomparable specimen of careful finish and 
brilliant execution. How different are the manner and 
moral of the little engraving under the i)oi trait—a reduced 
copy of a large engraving in the Munich gallery. 

In the Duke of AVellington’s collection, at Apslcy House, 
arc several fine examples of Jan Steen. One of the most 
striking is that to which we have already referred The 
Tipsy Mother.” This is really quite a moral lesson. Tlio 
m'lthcr, sleei>ing off the fumes of the liquor, sits stupidly' in 
the centre of the room, while one of her sons empties her 
pockets, .and two others assist in conveying away the pur¬ 
loined property. The eldest daughter is engaged in an evi¬ 
dently interesting conversation with her lover, while a fiddler 
romps with the servant-girl. Confusion and riot reign 
supreme ; but with all this, and over and above the humour 
«id truth of the delineation, “ this picture has tlie merit 
of careful execution and clear colouring.” 

Mr. Hope’s gallery contains three good picturesThe 
Glutton,” and its companion, “Thu Christening;” and 
another of u large company singing and danring before an 
ale-house. Of tlie first. Dr. Waagen says:—“ The expression 
of boundless thoughtlessness and total absorption in transitory 
sensual pleasure was perhaps never represented in such a 
masterly manner as in this jolly fellow, who, with his whole 
face laughing, looks with the most wanton complacency at a 
pretty girl, who presents a glass of wine to him, while an old 
woman is opening oysters for him. In the foreground is a 
dog, and In a back room two gentlemen playing backgammon. 
The picture of Fortune over the mantel-piece, with the in¬ 
scription, ‘ Lightly come, lightly go,’ is like similar allusions 
in llogarth’s pictures. Marked with the artist’s name and 
IGOl. The careful execution is at the same time as spirited 
and free as the conception, the colouring glowing and power¬ 
ful, the light and shade equal in clearness and depth to Do 
Hoogo." 

In the collection, formed by the lato Mr. Ueckford, the 
author of " Vathek, ” at Fonthill Abbey, near Bath, was a 
famous picture, called the “ Progress of Intemperance,” of 
which we have already spoken, in page 3. This picture— 
which is two feet nine inches in height by three feet in w'idth— 
may be traced through the W'l!-known collections of Danscr, 
Hyman, Smeth, Van Alpen, HereviUe, and Dalberg. The sum 
of 220 guineas, for which it wie. sold at the dispersion of Mr. 
Watson Taylor’s collection, proves that, even in England, the 
best pictures are someffmes sold at, prices which, compared to 
those obtained on the contineut occasionally, arc not con* 
sideied very high. 

Lord Northwiok's collection contains the “ Marriage of 
Cana,” not a very successful pidnting I and in the Marquis of 
Bute’s gallery, *at Luton, are three pictures by Jan Steen, 
which are thus described by Dr. Waagen»-»“ 1 . A Cock¬ 


fight. A compo.sition of twelve figures, full of happy thoughts. 
An old Man holds out his hand to a young Man, to receive 
payment of a bet, at which another laiiglis. In clearness of 
colouring too, in spirited, and, at the same time, careful 
execution, it is one of tlie finest works of the master. Two 
feet ten inches high, three feet nine inches wide.—2. Stragglers 
plundering a Farm. Most powerfully impressive by its dra¬ 
matic truth! The Besperation of the farmer, who would 
attack the soldiers with a pitchfork, but is hold back by his 
wife and cliild; the insolence of the soldiers, one of whom 
cocks his musket, and another fires at some pigeons, form a 
striking contrast with two monks, who, enjoying themselves 
in eating and drinking, endeavour to make peace. • Likewise 
very carefully executed. One foot eight and a-half inches 
high, one foot eight inches wide.—3. A Girl in white silk, 
and otherwise elegantly dressed, listens with pleasure to a 
richly-dressed young man, playing on the lute. An old man, 
behind a pillar, i.s watching them. In sueh pictures, which 
lie rarely painted, Steen is very nearly equal to Metzu in 
clcarnes,s, force, .and delicacy, but in general excels him in 
dramatic interest. One foot three inches high, one foot wide.” 

The Louvre possesses only one, but it is of a superior 
quality, altbongh Mr. Smith, and the surveyors of the mu¬ 
seum, who, in ISIG, valued it at £32, do not consider it .a 
good specimen of the pamter’s talent. This picture is worth 
£1,200. It represents a “ Village Banquet,” 

The Bclviderc Gallery, at Vienna, contains two, a “Village 
Wedding,” and a “Dutch Family,” a capital picture, dated 
16C3. Tlie figures arc one-third the size of life. 

At the Pmacothek, at Munich, there are also two, “ Some 
Boors quarrelling;” and “A Doctor feeling the pulse of a 
Sick Woman.” 

Tlic Royal Gallery at Dresden contains only one, which 
represents a " Woman feeding her little Child.” 

The Royal Museum at Amsterdam is rich in this master’s 
productions, it contains as many as eight. “The Portrait of 
the arti st;” “ Villagers returning from a Fete; ” “ A Scourer 
“ The Baker“ A Quack;” “ St. Nicholas’ Day, an ex¬ 
cellent picture, with a very lively composition; “ The Back¬ 
gammon Party;’’ and a “ Country Wedding.’’ 

At '.no Hague arc six pictures by Jan Steen, “The Family 
of the Painter;” “Representation of Human Life;” “A 
Doctor feeling the pulse of a Young Girl;” “A Dentist;” 
“ A Poultry-yardand lastly, “A Doctor going to pay a 
visit to a Sick Person.” 

The Hermitage, St. Petersburgh, “ The Sick Girl and the 
Doctor.” 

In the Royal Museum of Berlin is found, “ A Familiar 
Scene, ’ 

The Frankfort Museum includes “ The Interior of a 
Room and a “ Doctor dressing a Man’s Wounds.” 

In tl c riorenco Gallery, “Peasants seated at Table in an 
Arbout,;” and “ The Young Violinistare the only exam¬ 
ples of Jan Steen. 

In the museums of the departments of Prance, there are 
some beautiful-works of this master. 

At Honlpellier are the “Repose of the Traveller;” and 
“ A Familiar Scene.” They both bear the signature of the 
master, and were bi'qneathcd by M. Valdoau to the muaeum 
of this town. 

At Nantes, there is a single picture of Steen's, called 
“ Topers sealed at Table.” * 

Rouen possesses a gem, known as “ The Loves of Jan 
Steen.” 

In tbe private collections of noblemen and gentlemen are to 
be foni’d the most beautiful productions of our lively artist. 

At Jt. Dclesserts, in Paris, “ The Interior of a Kitchm,” 
and “ &t. Nicholas’ Day.” 

It Wds not till lately that Jan Steen’s pictures became known , 
in the public sales of France, where their number has neVef 
hcoii cciisiderablo. 

At the Gagnat sale, in 1768, " A Dutch Interior” sold % 
At the Dae de ilhoiseal’t sale, 1772, "A Sick 
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ot which wo here give an engraving, fetched £32 i0<. “ The 
Interior of an Alohouae," which heads this biography, realised 
£699 10s. 

At the Prince of Conti’s sale, 1777, “A Tipsy Woman,” 
who is being carried away in a wheelbarrow, while a little 
boy squirts water at her with a syringe, produced £64. 

At the sale of Bandon de Bolsset, .1777, “The Skittle 
Players ” went 'for £04; “ The Lesson on the Harpsichord ” 
for £48. 

At the Caloniic sale, 1788, “ The Villagers’ Dance" fetched 


At the Van Leyden sale, 1804, “La Fiancee Pre'eoce" went 
for £79. 

At the Lamperi^re sale, 1817, “The Doctor and .his Young 
Patient ” reached £462, after a smart competition.' This is a 
picture admirable for finish, firmness of touch, and brilliancy 
of colotjr. It contains three figures; the siffk girl, her 
mother, and the doctor. 

At the Bouge sale, 1818, “The Village AVedding ’’ sold for 
£72; “La Danse de I’iPluf” for £120; “The Lesson on the 
Harpsichord ” for £281 10s. 



THE AOSn IKVAI.jn. 


£84 lOs. This picture came from M. de Montiiblou'a col¬ 
lection. 

At the Due de Praslin’s sale, 1703, “The Lesson on the Harp¬ 
sichord,” bom Bandon de Boisset’s coUecUon, produced £52. 

At'^ Bobit ealo, 1801, “The Dancing Dog,” which wo 
here ^te (p. 8.), was purchased for £112. This pioture came 
from the rich o^leKition of M. Nogaret. 

At.th^s Xatnjeac s^e, 1802, ‘*Thc Skittle Players," from the 
caWfiet‘C(f Bandfftf de Belssct, was knocked dowh for £110, 
dad “ The Bolrothal,” for £70. 


At the LampOriere sale, 1823, “ A Familiar Scene " was 
purchased for £60 ; and “ ’The Comic Concert ” for £19. 

■ At M. Erard’s sale, 1832, “ ’rhe Village Wedding ’’ brought 
£108; “ The Pleasures of the Kermess,’’ £76. 

. At the aale of the Due de Berri, 1837, “ The Marriage Of 
Cana " sold for £540. This picture has been added to V«m 
I«yden’a celebrated colieotiou; it was the dtfiight of the 
dowager, to whom it was brought every day, as a powerful 
against ennui, thoughts of sorrow, and of h^ 
approaching end! 
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AttheHeris’ sale, 1841, the picture called “Indisposition” 
went for £224; and “The Wedding” for £112. 

At the sale of tlie Count Perreaux, 1841, “The Servant 
Girl dressed in a red Boddioe” fetched £398. 

At Paul Perrier's sale, in 1848, “The Marriage of Cana,” 
from the cdllection of Duo de Berri, was purchased for 
£660. 


*£482 10s. The painting- in this la.st pictiue seems to bid 
defiance to Terburg, Gerard Douw, or Metru, on account of 
its elaborate finish and the beauty of the touch. 

The drawings of Jan Steen are, like his paintings, full of 
animation and wit. We have seen a charming one, containing 
thirteen figures, amongst which is that of a little boy, who is 
beating a drvini before the door of a house. 



THU SKUTtB PLlVEttS. 


At the Vasserot sale, in 1840, 'ho 
“Resistance,” and its companion, “The Lost Bird, 

^S'lhe^Me^fte sale, in 1845, the “ FOte des Seigneurs ” sold 

‘’"a?C ardinal Pesch's sale, at Bame. in 1846 . “'IJe jov^ 
I^ast" went for £328, and “The after-dinner Nap for 


Jan Steen signed most of his pictures thus: 
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THR WOUKS OF KMINENT MASTERS. 


SALE OF MR. WOODBURN’H riOTUEBS. 

The iato Mr. AVoodbum was well knoaii as a collector of 
pnintijigs, and often employed in tlint capacity, both by 
Kngb'sh noblemen and gentlemen, .and by the government. His 
coUeetion of pictures, including works of the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, and German schools, was recently put up for sale by 
public auction. As might be expected from the position he 
occupied, many of them are productions of a high order, and 
the largo sums for which they were sold showed the estimation 
in which they are held by connoisseurs. Of the Italian 
school, three wore described as llaffaoUcs, several as specimens 
of Leonardo da Vinci, and one as the work of Buonarotti. 
Doubts have been expressed as to^hc authenticity of some of 
these, particularly that of “ Christ bearing a Cross,” by Da 
Vinci, and the " Saint John," by Kairaelle. These doubts are 
founded partly on the anatoniical'nindelling of the figures, 
and partly on the elaborate foldings of the drapery. Tliat 
they were pretty generally entertained, is piovcd by the prices 
at which these pictures were knocked down. The total pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale were £7,500. Among the paintings which 
sold best were the following:—“ The Madonna of the Im¬ 
maculate Conception,” ,vhich was painted by Murillo for tlie 
Koyal Family of Spain, and onen belonged to the Infante Don 
Gabriel, was purchased by Mr. Farrar for 1,000 guineas. It 
is described in the catalogue as “ the finest in England.” Mr. 
Dwins bought ‘‘The Adoration of the Virgin,” by Giorgione, 
for 500 guineas, in the name of the government. This picture 
represents the Virgin sitting with the infant Jesus, St. Joseph 


Dy her side, and a Venetian general ih armour kneeling bofeM 
her, while his horse is held by a page. A cenveat is seen in 
the distaitce. The composition of the picture is strange, but 
the colouring is very rich and the treatment majestic, espe¬ 
cially that of the Holy Mother, whose attitude and features 
disiday great spirituMity. ‘‘ The Magdalen," by Titian, 
fetched 210 guineas. ‘‘ A Spacious Landscape, with a Village 
on a Eiver and Figures,” painted by Wouvermans, and bear¬ 
ing date 1699, formerly in the Duchess de Beni's gallery 
realised 405 guineas. ‘‘ The Virgin Weeping over the Body 
of Christ," by Guercino, produced 250 guineas; “The Holy 
Family," by Vaga, 370 guineas,; “The Marriage .of Saint 
Catherine,” by Poussin, 175 guineas; “ The Virgin' and Saint 
Joseph kneeling over the infant Jesus,” by Poruglno, 153 
guineas; “ The Tribute Money,” a composition of twelve 
figures, by Ecnibrartdt, engraved by M‘Ardell, 3S0’guineas; 
“The'Virgin,” by RaffaelUni, 14.5 guineas: “Saint John, in 
a Landscape, Preaching,” by llaffaollc', 135 guineas. Other 
lots were—“ Bacchus and Ariadne on the Shore of tlie Island 
of Nasos, with Nympb.s and SatjTS,” by Guido, for 145 
guineas; “The Virgin,” by Hemling, for 121 guineas; two 
paintings of rural scenes, by Cuyp, for U'5 guineas each; “ A 
Landscape,” by AVouverraans, for 181 guineas; “An Italian 
LandsoiipB,” by AA’’ilson, for 150 guineas; “A Clasisical Land¬ 
scape," by Claude, for 101 guineas; “A Frozen Eiver, with 
aA'illage," by A'aii der Necr, for 100 guineas ;“ An Interior,” 
by Terburg, for 93 guineas; and “ The Duke of Ilrbino 
rect-ivirg the Order of the Garter,” by Francesca, for 80 
guineas. This last was purchased by Cfolonel Phipps. 


THE WATERFAL 

The works of Jacob Euysdael—who was born in Ilarlecm 
in 1630, the same year as Jan Steen, and died in ICSl, a few 
years before his comic contemporary—present a great and 
'astonishing contrast to those we have just had under review. 
If Steen was well known for Ids genre and conversation pieces, 
Kuyedael was a,s famous for his shadowy landscapes, and 
exquisite, because natural, sea-pieces. This painter, says Sir 
F.dm1md Head, is the master whose pictures form the proper 
type and centre of the whole school of Dutch landscape. In his 
works, as in^thoso of the great painter of ideal landscape, Claude 
Loiraln, natural objects are treated in a manner which appears 
to manifest the influence of a higher sp’iit; but the means 
adopted by these two artists were very different. Euysdael 
did not need to decorate the ordinary forms of nature, or dress 
her up in a holiday garb, in order to bring her nearer to some¬ 
thing which was divine. Each single object, however homely 
and familiar, provided it hud not been cramped and regulated 
by the hand of man—the green meadows, the silent sweep of 
the clouds, the murmuring trees or brook—all breathe the 
pure and lofty feeling of that higher spirit. His p-aintings 
are in fact a renewal of tliat old worship of the spirit of 
nature which the Eoiffan historiim has s-eribed to the ancient 
Germans. Vet tlicrc is in his pictures much that relates to 
the busy toil of man, but such features in general stand in 
feeble opposition to the overu'helming mass of natural objects, 
and the traces of human works often appear as mere ruins 
which have long yielded to the powerful -operation of the 
elements. Thus it is that the pictures of Euysdael form the 
Strongest possible contrast to those of Wat^oo and other 
painters. 

t^Srsdael's subjects arc taken from the scenery of the north, 
although the tame form of nature which he saw in his imme- 
dte neighbourhood rarely satisfied him ; or when he Aid 
it fOT his model, ho generally impressed on it a feeling of 
' mournful aolitada. A simple picture in the Berlin Museum 
is a good example. It represents an old peasants hut, behind 
which are lofty oaks; a'little stream runs dost by at the, foot 
of a wotfdefd hill, bubbling over bushes and stones ; lowering 
shadow* from the chmda are cast over tho. idnturo ; a 
br^iht gleam of sun fsUg im the stem of an old willow', which 
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■ stretches itself upwards like a spectre in the foreground; the 
scenery is secluded and inhospit.ablc; we feel the desolation 
in which the inhabitants of the .cottage must dream away their 
existence. Other compositions of this kind bring before us 
the solitude of shady canals, or the depths of a thick wood, 
enlivened by tlie passing bustle of a stag-hunt. In some the 
works of man form the point of interest, but decayed and 
ruined by the elements. Of this class is the celebrated 
“ Monastery” of the Dresden Gallery—a picture of a deep 
and peculiar poetic character —but above all his “ Church¬ 
yard,” in the same collection. In this last we see in the 
background the ruins of a oncj mighty church, obscured by a 
passing storm of rain; the whole scene around is wild and 
desolate, partly covered with bushes and brambles or with 
aged and decayed trees. This wildness extends even to the 
churchyard, in which monuments of varied forms give 
evidence of its former importance. A foaming stream in the 
foreground finds its way into the waste, even through thq. 
tombs, whilst a gleam of sun lights up its eddies and the 
adjoining graves. 

Iluysdaol more frotiucntly delineated nature in her grandw 
forms, such as rooky heights surrounded by woods, and 
torrents rushing between clifik; sometimes he added a lonely 
dwelling, which, by its contrast, strengthens rather than 
Boftops the horror of the scene, or a shepherd who silently 
passes on his way over the light bridge. Frequently the 
scene is perfect solitude, in which the voice of the waters teem* 
to be unbroken by any other sound; on a distant height, 
perhaps, is a solitary chnpel, with the moon 'behind it, whose 
beams play upon the foaming waves hnd dtort theii single 
rays of light into the darkness. Pictoifos such tis these axe 
most widely dispersed, and the galleries of Munich, Dresden, 
Vienna, and the . Hague, possess a great number of them. 
'■ They all display the silent power of Nature, who opposes with 
ha: mighty-hand the petty activity of man, and with a solemn 
warning, as It wore, repels his encroachments, 

la Ruysdael's admirable representations of the sea we find 
. the same:graaid repose, and'the same thorough life and motion 
.of the dement. In this line of art also he hM executed flrst- 
' "raiip %orks. A large gnd most eaceHeat sea^-piecc with n 
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brisk swell and ram-elouds cliearing off, is in the Gallery of 
the Berlin Mascara. 

Her Britannic Majesty's private gaUcry contains one picture 
by Iluysdael; that of liord F. Egerton no less than sis; and 
Professor Waagen ascribes to this master another work in the 
same collection, which usually bears the name of Hobbema. 
Sir Robert Peel has three fine Ruysdacls; Lord Ashburton's 
arc still more numerous. Besides these, the collections of Sir 
Abraham Hume, Mr. Wells, imd Mr. Hope, must be specially 
refta-red to. Waagen speaks with peculiar admiration of a 
large picture belonging to Mr. Sanderson, and mentions the 
Ruysdacls at Burleigh and at Luton; more particularly a rare 
specimen in the latter collection, of the interior of a church, 
with figures by Philip Wouverman. The small but exquisite 
picture colled “ Lcs Petits Canards,” which Smith, in 1834, 

, valued at 150 guineas, sold in 1844 for 360 guineas, at Har¬ 
man’s Side. It should be added that Uic Louvre, a* well 
as the Gallery of the Uermit.-ige, contains some very fine 
Ruysdaels. 

The exquisite picture on the next page may be considered a 
good specimen of HuyBdacl's most popular manner. In it rock 
and water, cloud and verdure, action and repose, are blended 
together in a manner at once natural and magnificent. The 
name of Ruysdael Ls said to signify roaring or foaming water ; 

‘‘ and thus,” says Boscamps, “ ho stemed predestined by his 
name to be the painter of Oasradcs.” Iloubraken, too, makes 
no reservation when he praises the transparency and brilliancy 
of the water in Ruysdael’s picturea. “ Where is Hie 
traveller familiar with the impressive beautie s of mountainous 
eountries who cannot find them in the pictures of this gi'cat 
master i At the foot of those steep rocks, how the water falls, 
foams, and writhes round the ruins it has brought down ! It 
dashes forward from the right, from the left, and from the 
background of the picture towards the gulf which draws it in i 
it rashes down, we were about to say, with a hollow noise, for 
in fact we imagine we can almost hear it. We sco it gliding 
down tho slippery rocks, dashing against the rough bark of 
the trees, and gushing down the rugged bottom of the ravine. 
Wo fancy we feel the cold and humid spray falling on our 
faces. To the left, upon one of the rocks which bound the 
torrent, is perched a frail cottage, close upon tho noisy abyss ; 
and the frogility of this edifice, erected there by the bold 
hand of some hermit, excites an apprehension as we approach 
it of some violent assault' of the waters that so closely besiege 
the feeble dwelling. The sky is cloudy, the air oppressed with 
fog, and great birds are soaring through the loftiest regions of 
space. The trees are motionless, because tho winds have no 
access to this narrow and confined retreat. The vegetation 
around it is in admirable vigour. On every rocky pomt that 
contains a little earth a tree has taken root. But such is the 
power of genius, that after having seen in all its magnificent 
rgglity the spectacle which the artist has reproduced on a 
piece of canvas of some few inches in magnitude, nature 
herself seems to tis less grotid and loss startling than tho 
work of Ruysdael!” 

While on the subject of so celebrated a hmdscape painter, a 
question of high iniportance occurs, which had already been 
raised by the study of Claude Lorraine. Is not the beautiful 
in art only an imitation of the beautiful in nature ? IV o arc 
of opinion that it is not, and for this reason—but hero wo must 
quote.the words, of a man of taste and genius, an amiable 
writer, a painter with the pen, who will give our reason 
better tlum we could ourselves. “ I have hero upon my 
right a fine free; a vigorous oak, young, leafy, even that 
of which— 

‘ Le front au Caucose paroil, 

Ron content d’arrftcr lcs rnyops du soleil, 

Bravo I’effort de la tempeto.* 

" Ruysdael, approach ! and with those dark mysterious 
touches peculiar to thy sombre colouring, with those trans¬ 
parent shadow? wherein thou knowest how to plunge the 
branches, paint ui this colossus In all its beauty. Eorget not, 
we pray thee the harmonious fissures of this unstained bark j 


nor, 'higher up towards the north, those few leaves which, 
chilled and tardy in blowing, shelter beneath the slcms of 
their elders their still fragile stalks.and tender verdure. On 
the other hand, I have hero upon my left an oak lopped and 
sthick, sot, recently mutilated by the wood-eutters i. it is 
nothing more than a knotty and twisted (Sunk, which from 
its base to its summit has sprouted forth in unequal twigs; 
on this side the ants have built their granaries in its gaphig 
flanks, and we can see from its oozing and rotten. < avenis, 
black and slimy, the sap exuding from the diseased wood. 
Approach, in thy turn, Karel Bujardin, and with that charm 
of simplicity, that unafTcctcd feeling, which brc.itlie in thine 
artless e.xecution, point for us this pollard stump amidst all 
its sickly poverty. ForgeUnot, 1 pny thee, those distorted 
swellings, those warts which surmount, like dovvmy hair, the 
tufrs of abortive stems, nor those humid black spots which 
hang like beads of soot upon the hollow channel of the 
pith. 

“ Our two pictures being finished, let the amateur eater, 
and let us observe him. He is ravished, transported. .Hut 
this seems ab.surd, for he has certainly seen, many a time, 
upon the plam or tho hill side, without even notiring them, 
as bc.vntiful oaks as the one, and still more mutilated pollards 
t1i!in the other. How comes it to pass, then, that, on biing* 
thus reproduced upon canvas, these two trees yield him so 
much pleasure ? Ilow is it that already they seem not to bo 
trees he is contemplating, but objects which give him iileasure, 
which affect him, which speak to him; words and languiige 
in which ho reads some charming thought, expressed with 
grace and poetry that transport him ■ It is already clear that 
this oak, the production of Ruysdael, says things which out 
oak, the pvoduetion of the acorn, docs not say, and that if fine 
o.vks do spring from the earth, it i.s nevertheless, in reality, 
this fine production of Ruysdael’s art, and not this fine 
produce of the eailh, wliich ravishes and transports the 
amateur.” 

Am!itcur.«, who above all look at the painting, that is, the 
cxccutiou of a picture, remark in RuyBdael nothing of his 
touch (for it is blended and but slightly visible, in comparison 
especially with the impaslo style of Hobbema) but those warm 
and hilj'ninnus grounds which give so much vigour to his 
tones, and servo as a basis to their harmony; then the .clever¬ 
ness with which he could render this preparation cold again 
by a general tint of a bluish and pearly-gray, which is more in 
accordance with the cast of his reveries; they admire the 
perfection of his foliage, which, instead of being rounded and 
« pell prh, like that of many painters, is rendered with a 
precision and a tremulons touch imitating tho cut-out leaf 
ofpiusb y; but what they admire above all, are the trans¬ 
parency, the lightness, and depth of hiS skies. In iluys- 
dacl's clouds are found at once the most beautiful firms of 
nature and its finest colours and movements. Sometimes they 
arc sccti floating rapidly through, space, and casting theix 
fiocting shadows over the country; sometimes they are stUling 
through the finuament with a majestic slowness. The illusion 
is always complete; tho eye follows them, and expects at'Bveiy ' 
instant to see them disappear. In the representation of eloud^ 
Ruysdael Inis never been surpassed, or even equalled,. util^)Ce.; 
by Gillaumc vim de Velde and Karel Dujardin? he , 

especially in the art of representing those bursts of light when 
the sun ijuddenly disperses the rainy clouds and banishes them 
to the extremity of the horizon. Tins glimpse of the sky 
between two storms, this pale and fugitive smile of nature, 
have been cheering to tlic artist; they have at least soothed 
for an instant the morbid melancholy of his heart, and he has- 
therefoie rendered them with all the power of his genius. 
Rothing can be more wonderful in this way than the " Coup 
do Soleil,” at the Louvre, known amongst artists as the 
” Thicket of Ruysdael." To attempt a description would 
bo useless : how is it possible to describe a picture which is 
simply composed of a large dark thicket and a sandy road 
gilded by a sunbeam ? ' 

Grandeur is a quality of the mind. Thus we see heW 
Ruysdael, in his lani^apes of two <w three feet square* has;, 
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not done by bis own band, lie did not even avail himself of 
the mournful but commonplace influence of rumctl builtbugs. 
He only painted the trunks Of trees tom up by the tempest, 
or pieces of rocks carried away by sotronts—tbat is to 
say, the "ruins of nature; for nature hiw bet ruins like the 


incllhble poetry and strict precision, it may be said that 
he painted his landscapes in the obscure chamber of his 

* Like a true poet, this great painter lived poor, and died 

young, on the lath of Kpvember, 1681. 
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Wb pulpose presenting to the reader two or throe specimens 
of the works of the masters of modern times, for the purpose 
of supplying hin^ith a few random reooUections of the mai0 
and th^r works. 

The name of the late J. M. W. Tumor has for yeara been 
the war cry of one of the great art faoti^ in England, and 
his pictures have served much the same purpoao aa famous 
shield, about the colour of which two knig^rts-erramt be¬ 
laboured each other all day long, though neither had seen 
more than wie side. lie never exhibited a picture in the 
Academy that did not give rise to the fiercest disputes and 
recriminattou, which were often carried fw beyond their legi¬ 
timate sphere or object. • Since his death, however. Ids works 
have gradually been assuming their proper rank, and there is 
hardly a doubt that at the present moment they stand as high 
in the estimation of all competent judges as those of any artist, 
either of ancient or of modem times. 

We shatl now endeavour to put the reader In possession of 
those points in which he is oonsiderod to e«cel, and those in 
which he is said to be deficient by those who have devoted 
most time to the study of his works, and their comparison 
with the produeiitms of “ the great masters." 

Before Ttrmer’s time landscape painting in England par¬ 
took very ranch of the character of young ladies’ drawings, or 
the steel engravings ill annuals, at least so far as regarded the 
subjects chosen. These wete generally moonlight scenes, 
calm sunset# with clear skies, shady valleys, and river banks 
at summer »«wi-day. Little change was ever seen in the 
character Of the atmosphere or hue of the sky. People were 
beginning to get tired of this, when Turner appeared to supply 
them wlfo a change of fare. 

Tumw, strange to say, Is the only painter who has ever 
represented the surface of calm, or the force of agltatetl, water 
with precision and fidelity. He has obtaioed this expression 
of force in falling or running water by fearless and full ren¬ 
dering of its forms. He goes down with the stroam or 
cataract, but never loses himself and his subject in the splash 
of the fall, or forgot# to follow out the details. He docs not 
blind US With spray, or vail the countenance of his fall itt.lts 
own drapery. It is easy to give the appearance of indiscri¬ 
minate foatn) but nature jives moti than foam, she shows 
beneath and through a distinct outline and character for each 
wave, and bend, and jet—in short, throws a character of defi- 
niteJicsS over the whole. Now Turner is remarkable, above all 
things, for his dislike of gcneralllics, and for his love of definite¬ 
ness, and he accordingly discards every thing that conceals or 
overloads it. In the •' Cascade of Terui,” one of his Italian 
views, the whole basin of the fall is blue and dim with rising 
vapour, and is .arched by a rainbow; but, nevertheless, the 
attention Of the tpeetatnt is mainly directed ta the concentric 
rones and delicate curves of the falling water itself. The 
great mistake of most other psintirs has been that they have 
given the water a springing parabolic descent, as if it were an 
enraged prisoner springing eagerly from his bonds : they give 
it an appearance of activity. Now falling W'ater is in reality, 
to all appearance, helpless and lifeless, a heavy falling body. 
Water may hup over a stone, hut it tumhh-t over a fall, 
abandons itself wholly to the air, and the descent becomes a 
■ dead weight. It is the expression of this hopeless abandon¬ 
ment, this utter prostration-if we may so speak—for which 
Turner is famous. There is no rnitsclc, or sinew, ot wiriness, 
or self-cnnirol in his eataraets. * 

He dwjdays the Same wo/ideiful power# of perspective in 
his treatment of the water as it flows among the rooks after 
its descent. ■Vfatejf, when once it finds itself in the bed of 
the river, and owtamenees its onward course, wbeh It meets 
with any obstructions, does not rush madly onward after 
surmounting them, but rests awhile iu Uie hollow on the 
other aide, and so it goes on, alternately gutglii^ round the 
stones m it# way, and then resting again. Put if ii be going 
down a steep'desoenf, so that its motion is much accelerated 
by flowing down a steep incline, it leaps manfully over the 


first obstacle in its way; and instead of iPitfalf nbiir^ Bleaps 
again over the next with increaaed footaentttia ( wid *0 foi in 
a succession of leaps, untH its snrftiee heeentee a Metes of 
undulations. Tomer seises on these curved lines of torrent, 
not only as being among the most besutiftil forais of Mature, ' 
but because they are a constant expression of pOWSP and 
velocity, and tell us how the torrent has been flowing hMbre 
We see ft. The leap and spksh may ooetoioaally be seen in 
any quiet lowland scmie, but the undvh^fig line isihs pecu¬ 
liar attribute of the mountstn torrent which has been mshing 
mid foam and fuiy, for miles, over rock and foU. 

His “ ItUing Squall, Hot Wells/’ ftoib St. Vlneeitt’s Hock, 
Bristol, was the first of his works in Which he displayed the 
wonderful mastery of effect for which he afterwards became 
so famous. He displayed at the Very onteet one of hU chief 
characteristics, bis intense and invariable natiomdity. The 
works upon which his fame will longest rest are those in 
which he has drawn his materials irooy English life and 
scenerjs and dll his foreign scenes, though crowded with 
surpassing excellences, are still faulty and immeasurably 
inferior. Tho author of “Modern Taintcis'’ has made the 
choice of home subjects an essential requisite to success in 
any department of art, .and asserts that no one Who has lost 
sight of this has ever achieved anything striking ot original. 
The Madonna of Knphael is a girl of tlto IJrbino mountains, 
where he himself was horn and reared; Oherlandogo's is a 
Florentine; Beilini’s a Venetian. This is a position which it 
is hard to dispute. No scenery can ever make, or ever leave, 
the same impression in our minds as that amidst which our 
childhood has been passed, and With which our eye from the 
earliest dawn of observation has grown fondly familiar. To 
him who has been born amongst the Yorkshire hills and 
moors, or the downs and elopes of Sussex, no Alpine heights 
can ever form so striking a picture as to dispilace from his 
memory still earfier and far tenderer reeollections. Sublimity, 
grandeur, magnificence, beauty- -all give way before the force 
of habit, for habit it is which trains us to love places or 
features of scenery which arc hallowed by their associations, 
and Bo> to love them, that, after years of absence, it needs no 
second visit to enable u# to dcseribe them as if they lay before 
us. It is very much with painting as with language. A 
man’s mother tongue is the only one he can ever speak with 
grace, force, and precision. He may discourse in foreign 
languages with fluency nnil correctness, but every one per- 
ceives he is speaking siiifiy and by rule, or “ speaking like a 
book,” to use a common but mosf expressive phrase. 

This rule is, perhaps, better exemplified in Turner's case 
than that of any artist in modern times; because his labours 
embraced a wider range of subjects than those of any other. 
In his earlier drawings the influence of Yorkshire scenery 
may be traced unmistakeably-—the rounded forms of his hills, 
and the singular massiveness in his mountain drawings, from 
which they derive so much of their grandeur—the disregard 
of effect, the strong love of place, and tho intense appreciation 
of local minutim. The sale of his drawings supplied him, at a 
comparatively early period, with the means of travelling, an 
advantage of which he fully availed himself, and the sketches 
which he made while on the contifient were comlflned'witli a 
large number of drawings of English sctmes, in the *• Liber 
Studiorum," a Work wWeh he published in lliiitation of 
Claude’s " Liber Verttatis," hot oft a ittOoli lariet abate. The 
proportion of English subjects to miiff hdtvever, as 

> two to <nte, and though the latter cofoprteed Some oi the 
grandest and most striking seefteS of the tvlueh were 
pecuHarljr adapted to the natore d# his genius,, fite fomer 
■Wftf (st k kind pecUMsdy Simple and of everythin oectWtece, 
Btsch as the “Embury Mill,” the “Farm Yard,” “Compo¬ 
sition,’’ with the White Horse, that with the Cooks and 
Fig#, “ Hedging and Ditching,” “ Watercress Gatherers," a 
“^«ie at Twickenham,” and a very fine drawing called tho 
“Water Mill.” Tho architectural subjects, too, instead of 
being taken ftom ^me of the immense buildings of tiaFfonch, 
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are slmoat excluaiveljr English, raan^ of them taken from 
spots enturely unknown to fame, Rivaubc, Holy Island, Drnn- 
blaia, Btuwtanborough, Chepstow, St. Katherine’s, Greenwich 
Hospital, an En.glish*Parish Church, a Saxon Ruin, and an 
English I/Qwland Castle, with a Brook, Wooden Bridge, and 
Wild Buck. The foreign architectural subjects are three in 
numbstf and these displaying but little merit. The same 
remarkable contrast is observed in his execution of the trees, 
the flowers, the rocks, and even the figures and the costume. 
English trees, the monarch oak, thb horse ohesnut, tlie beech, 
the ash, the elm, ore the only dues he can portray with trutli 
and grace. English faces and dress are the only ones that he 
can handle easily and famlUarly. All these are so nmny 
proofs, not so much that he lost his power of perception when 
he set foot on foreign soil, as that his intense nationality never 
lost hold of him so as to enable him to divest his mind suffi¬ 
ciently of his home impressions. 

After England, he appears to have handled the scenery of 
1' ranee with most success, because, of all the countries of the 
continent, it is that which in its leading characteristics most 
resembles England. For grace of stem and perfection of 
foliage, the French hills are altogether unmatched, and for the 
study of grace no country in Europe can equal France; so 
that an artist who wishes to perfect himself On this point can 
find no better ground. This is true, not merely of the 
niountaihous districts about which tourists rove, and which 
untravellcd readers long to visit - Proveneje, Auvergne, or the 
Vosges, but Lowland France, Picardy, Normandy, and the 
pleasant valley|^ of the Seine and the Loire. Turner seems to 
have K»on the first artist, at least in England, who found this 
out, and ho is consequently the only Euglisbmau who has 
painted French landscapes with truth, effect, and feeling ■ 
some will gay the only man of any nation; for many people, 
amongst others, Mr. Ruskin, deny French landscape painters 
all power of achieving anything better tlum wasting good 
c,inTtts, and wearing out good brushes. 

In Switzerland he achieved some brilliant successes; tlie 
atmospheric phenomena in the high regions, the wild momi- 
tain scenery, accorded well with his taste and genius. But in 
most of his attempts he failed signally to give im effectual 
rendering of Italian scenery. lie seems never to have been able 
to enter into the spirit of it, and whenever he made an effort 
to produce a classical subject, he showed cleaily that he 
neither possessed the knowledge nor the feeling necessary for 
the task. lie drew some vignettes, however, for Rogers' 
beautiful poem “ Italy,” and in them he has displayed ex¬ 
cellence of the highest order, and seems for the first and only 
time to have entered into the spirit of the Italian scenery; 
but his suecoss is owing chiefly to the simplicity z>f most 
of the'views and the smallness of their size. Ills larger 
pictures are full of inscrnracies, of mistakes, and miscon¬ 
ceptions. The chief cause of these failures, was, no doubt, his 
attempt to spread an air of joyousness and brilliancy over 
scenes that are peculiarly pensive, if not melancholy, to sub¬ 
stitute radiance for serenity and fixity of light, and to give the 
bread, open, and free character of English downs and Scotch 
moors to a countrj' cabin’d and cribb'd by walls, convents, 
and terraces. In his earliest works, Turner showed, amidst his 
many defects, that he was constantly in the habit of referring 
to nature, and thus atoned for numerous faults that might 
otherwise have been considered inexcusable. But he gave 
evidence that, if he but fulfilled the promise that his produc¬ 
tions aiircady afforded, ho would effect a total change in the 
received system of art, and he did effect this change. 

He had not laboured very long in his vocation when bo 
began to feel that the real colour of nature had never been 
faithfully rendered by any school of art. It was impossible 
that this should escape a man whose devotion to nature was 
so intense, and whose perceptions 'were so acute. The 
Venetians, it is true, had given conventional representations 
of sunlight and twilight, by making the whites golden and 
.the blues green,; but no one had ever given an adequate idea 
oi the'hrilliant, joyous, sU-pervading light of the sun, 

^ ntillion varying hues which external objects assume under 


its influence. The finish of nature, too, and the grandeur of 
nature with regard to paftieular oly'ects, had been given by 
many masters; but her fulness, space, and mj'Stery, by sme. 

To show what changes he effected regarding colour, W 
'^must di^ess a little, in order to explain. jMoit people have 
heard the word “ tone” used in reference To pictures by con¬ 
noisseurs, but few really know what is meant by it, and pro¬ 
bably many of the connoisseurs ore as ignorant as any. Tone 
has two meaningsi -First, “the exact relief and relation of 
objects against and to each other in substance and in dark¬ 
ness, cceording as they are nearer or more distant, and the 
perfect relation of the shades of all of them to the chief light 
of the picture, whether that bo sky, water, or anything elec. 
Secondly; the exact relation of the colours of the sliadows to 
the colours of the lights, so that they may bo felt to be merely 
different degrees of the same light; and the accurate relation 
among the illuminated pmCs themselves with respect to the 
degree in which they arc inflnonoed by the colour of light 
itself, whetlier worm or cold ; so that the whole of the picture, 
or where several tones arc united, the parts which are under 
each, may be felt to Iks in one climate, under one kind of light, 
and in one kind of atmosphere: this being chiefly dependent 
upon that peculiar mid inexplicable quality of each colour 
laid on, which makes the eye feel both what is the actual 
colour of the object represented, and that it is raised to its 
apparent pitch by illumination.’' 

The old masters were all tons'idered groat in tone, but 
tlvey, nevertheless, committed a geeat mistake in giving 
the dark objects in the middle distance precisely the same 
relation to the light of the sky which they have in nature; 
the light being necessarily infinitely lowered, and the shadow 
deepened in the tame degree. But we must remember 
that nutiu-e siupasscs us in her power of producing light, 
just af! much as tiic sun does white paper; and surpasses us 
also infinitely in Iier power of producing shade. So if we 
start with our best white for the brightest light, and go down 
our scale, tint for tint, steji by step, against nature, wo very 
soon get to our deepest black—lamp-black, which, let it be 
ever so black, still reflects light from its surface. But nature 
can gi.o shades still darker, down to total vacuity, from 
which no ray of light is ever reflected. What, then, becomes 
of all our intermediate degrees i If wc give the same quantity 
of distance in pitch of sliade that nature does, we must pay 
for this expenditure of our means by totally missing half-a- 
dozen distances no less important, and in nature no less 
marked. But thia the old masters did. “They chose,” says 
Mr. Ruskin, “ those steps of distance which are most conspi¬ 
cuous and noticeable—that, for instance, from sky to foliage, 
or from clouds to hills, and they gave these their precise pitch 
of difference in shade with exquisite accuracy of imitation. 
Their moans were then exhausted, and they wei» obliged to 
leave their treqji flat masses of mere filicd-up outline. 'Turner 
starts from the beginning with a totally different principle. 
He boldly takes pure white (and justly, for it is the sign of 
the most intense sunbeams) for his highest light, and lamp¬ 
black for his deepest shade, and between these he makes every 
degree of shade indicative of a separate degree of distance, 
giving each stop of approach, not the exact difference in 
pitch which it would have in nature, but a difference bear¬ 
ing the same proportion to that which his sum of possible 
shade bears to the sum of nature’s shade ; so that an object 
half-way between his horizon and the foreground trill be 
in exactly of half tint force, and every minute division of 
intermediate space will have jtiSt its ]»oportionate share of 
the lesser sum and no more. Hence, where the old master 
expressed one distance, ho expresses a hundred, and where 
they said furlongs, he says leagues.” 

This was a bold step for a modern artist to take, and .it 
failed not to bring down on. him a load of obloquy t.but the 
man’s total indifference either to praise or censure rendered 
him careless of any unpleastmt remark that might be banded 
about regarding the artist. His innovations in column were -Of 
great as those ta to'fe. He surpassed, not mdy the old 
but all painter* ed modem times, in brilliancy. Bat theater 
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■fae no question that he was right, and they iviong. "When we an existence. Hence the deep, and intense feeling which is 

remember the intense light which hature throws over erery displayed in most of the works of the old masters—in the 

object in the external world, so intense and so brilliant, that “Crucifixions;” the “ Descents from tlte Crossthe "Ado- 

were a scarlet flower or a blade of grass placed beside any land- rations of the Hagithe “ Transfigurationsthe “ Assump- 

scape painting, the grandest tints that were ever placed on* tions;” the “Flights into Egyptthe “ Last Suppers,” of Da 
canvas would seem faint and daded in comparison. If a window Vinci, llaffaelle, Rubens, Titian, and Michael Angelo, What 

were suddenly opened in a room in the Royal Academy, for they sorrowed oyer and wept over as a personal ^lef, we 

instance, and the full light of a tropical sunset poured in, how believe as historical facts. They were all that the imagi- 

dim and dark and unnatural would every painting on the walls nation had to dwell upon. The great and almost boundless 

look in comparison with the gorgeous hues of nature. If field for thought which modern science has since opened up, 

Turner merely attempted to bring the colouring of painting up the great chrcmicles o'f the ancient world, which were then 

to the standard of the great originals, he was certainly not unknown, but are now familiar in every mouth, the “ wide, 

deserving of censure. wide world of fancy,” which modem literature has laid before 
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The extent to which authors are at tho present day aided in us, the rich store of incident and adveflture, with which 

the utterance of their thoughts by illustrations, is ono of the modem history has famished us, and all the glorious light 

most wonderful phenomena of the age. In the fourteenth and of beauty and value which modem re|pArch has thrown on a 

fliteeuth centuries, when the romance of religion, if we may so thousand objects which, in tho middle ages, were spumed as 

speak, had possession of the public mind, artists endeavoured lueless or vile—all these were then unknown. The mind had 

•to give expression to the general sentiment by painting nothing to dwell upon but sacred history, and in the study 

subjects drawn from the early history of Christianity. The and delinmtion of this, all its passions and hopes, its ardour, its 

whole inteUeotual life of their day lay in the records of the intensity of feeling, its povyer of execution, and its keenness 

sufferings MA Mutnphs of the Saviour, his Mother, and his of pwceptlon, were lavished with an open and ready hand. In 

Apostles. JJlie jiaseion which was thou thrown into faith and fids there is nothing for us to regret. We can walk through 

worship^WA eucli eewe, in our cold reasoning tsilief, can form so gullery in Europe without feeling thankful that this out- 

no conceptiopjA^ThS* srtists Should not ordy partake of this pouring of genius and enthusiasm was confined to so narrow 

enthftsiea^' l^^l^ld give it utterance, is what might have a ehsssd. Had it been shallowed by running over a wider 

beenexpefeied whc^ litMuture, properly so balled, had scarcely space it might have produced greater variety, but not hdf so 
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great excellence. The tendencies of modem art, bo far as 
regards tbo otloice of subjects, have been widely different. 
Jlistory bas supplied a rich store of Stirling incident for tbo 
display on canvas of the noblest as well at basest passions 
of the human heart. There ,have been few grand self-aacrifices, 
few instances of deep devotion, of lofty resignation, few hair¬ 
breadth escapes or valorous exploits, which have not had 
their painter as well as their chronicler. Goodness knows; 
some of them are only too faml'ar. We have been present at 
too many interviews between Itichord Occur de Lion and the 
archer who shot him; we have too often watched the meeting 
of Henry and Francis on the Field of the Cloth of Gold; the 
unconstitutional act of Cromwell in turning the Long Parlia¬ 
ment out of doors has been so often repeated in our presence, 
tliat we are ashamed to confess we have lost that abhorrence 
for ii, which, as a free-born Englishman, we are bound to foci; 
Thomas a Beckett has been so often murdered before otir eyes 
that our notiiftis of right and wrong have become, in reference 
to this particular oocurrence, somewhat confused, and losing 


possess talents of no common order to save him firom the 
ordinary fate of bores. 

It is,the less excusable when Uie literature of fiction offisrs 
so boundless a field for illustration. Many a man, whose 
mind is not sufficiently ipibued with the spirit, feelings, and 
mumiers of past ages to give to an historibhl scone all its force, 
and brilliancy, and precision, may body forth the conceptions 
of a poet or novelist with passing grace and fidelity. It is 
easier to seize upon the idea of one man and reproduce it, 
than to give form and colouring to the tlioughts of an age, or 
the acts of a whole people. We can imagine no more grateful 
task for a man of taste end Beiisihility than giving to the airy 
nothings of the writer a local habitation and a name, repro¬ 
ducing, with all the tints and lines, the form, and features, 
and expression of life—what had entered in at the ear as but 
a vague and fleeting image. Let words sketch ever so well, ~ 
let a written description bo over so minute, ever so precise, 
ever so forcible and brilliant, it will fall far short of leaving 
on the memory an impression so distinct os a picture. The 
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all sympathy for the unhappy prelate, we have been tempted to 
consign, not only his assassins, hut himself to the charge of a 
person who shall be nameless. History is certainly a field 
broad enough to pibvent this travelling in the beaten track, 
and any artist who persists in inflicting upon the public his 
version of stories that have been often told already, must 


eye is ever a more faithful servant than the ear. But for the 
canvas of Kneller, Macaulay might have sketched the per¬ 
sonal appearance of many of the heroes of the English revo¬ 
lution in vain; gprgeous as is his description of the trial of 
Hastings, until wc sec it painted, our impressions of it must be 
feeble and fleeting. 




HOGARTH. 


WaiiUM Hooxsia was one of the great humourists of the 
eighteenth century. He filled the place in English art which 
Fielding and Smollett flUed in English literature. Though 
often considered a mere caricaturist, he wm, in reality, a 
powerful preacher of great truths, a rebuker of folly, and an 
enforcer and commender of virtue and morality. He knew 
well the truth of Horace's maxim— 

“ Bidiculum acri fortius so meUus plerumguesecat rei,” 


and ho made ridicule his vocation. There was nothing cold, 
harsh, or misanthropic in it. It was not the ridicule of 
Voltaire—snewring hatred or contempt—but the ridicule of 
Addison—smiling, kindly rebuking of faults which it half 
excused. 

Hogarth first saw the light in the parish of St. Bartholomew * 
the Great, London, on the 10th of December, 1697. The 
epoch of fashimtabie folly, town scandal, wits, coi^-houses, 
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and theafros, had just set in, after the stormy political strug- 
, gles by which English society had been convulsed, during the 
* beginning and the middle of the seventeenth century. Vice 
and profligacy had taken the place of the stem simplicity and 
virtue of the Koundheads. He was the son of a man who 
wrote school-books, and acted iw a general hack to the London 
booksellers; and the privations and suffering which he under¬ 
went were quite. sulHcient to warn William not to follow in 
his footsteps. The latter, therefore, abandoned the idea of 
becoming a classical scholar, and served his apprenticeship 
with a silver plate engraver. lie had, however, acquired 
knowledge enough to save him from the charge of being an 
uneducated man, and to enable him to pursue his studies, 
whenever occasion served, with pleasure and effect. His 
principal employment in his new sphere of labour was that of 
engraving the devices of heraldry upon plate and other articles 
of luxury, and he appears to have displayed diligence and 
application enough not only to satisfy, but materially to assist 
his master. He soon grew tired of heraldry, and as soon as 
his indentures had expired abandoned it. But practice had 
made him a skilful draughtsman as wcU as a careful and 
accurate engraver—no trihing advantages in any walk of art 
■which ho might choose to follow. From his earliest attempts 
in drawing, except designs, he had studiously refrained from 
copying anything but nature. Copying other men’s works he 
thought resembleil pouring water out of one vessel into ano¬ 
ther. He therefore exorcised his memory and imagination as 
much as lay in his power. After preparation such as this, it 
was natural to expect something striking and original, and 
Hogarth made his debtit as a satirist. The incident which 
revealed thr bent of his talents was amusing enough. .Ho 
went one Sunday to Highgate with two of his companions, 
during his apprenticeship. The weather -w’as warm, and they 
went into a roadside alehouse, and called for beer. Some 
persons, rvho had previously entcjcd, were already waxing 
quarrelsome in their cups. One of them received so sharp a 
blow of a quart pot upon the head, that he put on an awfully 
rueful countenance, which Hogarth sketched on his thumb¬ 
nail on the spot. The result was a most amusing caricature, 
■which, when handed round the room, restored all parties to 
good humour, Cpon another occasion, a woman w;ho -was 
quarrelling with one of her companions in a cellar, filled her 
month with brandy, and' doxterpusly squirted it into her 
antagonist’s eye, in the presence of Hogarth and Ilanmore, th<; 
printer, tlvo former of whom sketched the scene. The clever¬ 
ness ■with ■which he turned these iucidonts to account, sufii- 
cicntly indicated the line oi art in which he was likely to 
be successful; but some time elapsed either before he became- 
aware of it, or the world seemed inclined to patronise efforts 
of this kind. 

Hogarth was never much of a reader, and knew little of 
hook learning. His great aim w'as to acquire all his know¬ 
ledge from the study of nature and of mankind, and he had 
no hesitation in diving for that knowledge to the lowo.st depths 
of vice and profligacy. The images he brought back with 
him were not always very graceful or pleasing, to bo sure, but 
they were none the less instructive and faithful for that.. 

Hogarth was thirty before he could do much more than 
maintain himself. This was owing to his being obliged for a 
long wliile to divide his time between two very different occu¬ 
pations. Art at that peiiod, for a young beginner, was not a 
very proiltablc calling, and the total absence of all protection 
for the copyright of prints and engravings enabled knavish 
publishers to pirate such of tns plates as displayed any great 
degree of merit. He was obliged to support his mother and 
sisters, wad, in doing this, he found the griffins and lions 
couohant and rampant of heraldry more valuable aids than 
high art. By degrees, however, he worked himself into such 
a position as to enable him to abandon heraldry altogether 
and devote his whole attention to painting .md engraving. 
His skill in the latter was a material assistance, and,placed 
hitn far above moot others of his profession at Ic-ost in a 
pecuniary point of view, as it enabled him to multiply his 
own works to any extent he pleased, His jflrst work of any 


merit proved incontestably that hU forte lay in satire. He 
was, in fact, the Juvenal of art. It was a piece engraved in 
1724, and entitled the “Taste of the Town,” and afterwards,. 
“The Small Masquerade Ticket,’’ or "Burlington Gate,’' 
Its object was much the same as that of Mr. Thackeray’s 
“ Vanity Fair,” to ridicule the follies of the “ quality’’ of the 
day—their frivolity, idleness, and corruption. 

This appears to have stamped his reputation, for, after this, 
booksellers began to employ him to ombelUsh books with outs 
and frontispieces. This was the first real opening of a field of 
art which has" since supplied the public with unnumbered 
delights. Even Hogarth’s attempts in this way wore rude 
enough, were passed unnoticed by most people, and men¬ 
tioned by Walpole ■with •ondemnatlon only. Still, as a com¬ 
mencement, they are full of interest, above all, as a commence¬ 
ment which has led to all the charming creations of "the 
artist’s and the poet’s fancy which now lie on the tables of 
the humblest in the land. . * 

It was in illustrating Butler’s “ Hudibras ” that he first 
gave a real foretaste of his genius, though even in this he did 
not by any means do all that might have been done. Of all 
the poets of the seventeenth century, probably Butler is the 
one hardest to illustrate. Hit wit is often so keen, and his 
touches so delicate, that it is not always easy for the reader to 
catch their full force, much less for the artist to give them 
shape and hue on paper j and it was probably in this that 
Hogarth found his memory and imagination, for the first time, 
fail him. There are, nevertheless, countless charms in his 
drawings, bttt, as Allan Cunningham well remarks, they 
appear rather where he has departed from the text, than where 
he has literally adhered to it. We feel pleasure in presenting 
our readers "vith one of these illustrations, and to enable those 
■who are not familiar ■with Butler’s great masterpiece to under¬ 
stand it more'clearly, we subjoin an extract from the portion 
of the text to which it refers ; — 

Hudibras has an esquire with him—llalpho. 

The “argument’’-w'iU giv.e an idea of what precedes the 
extract in this canto. 

rXHT II. CANTO III. 

Ai'iiumatt, 

The knight (i.c. IJiidibran), with tarious doubts posse-d, 
’I'o win the lady goes iu quest 
Of Sidrophel, the llosy-Crnemn, 

’I’o know the dest’nies' resolution; 

With whom b’iiig met, they both chop logic. 

About the seicnee astrologic ; 

Till falling from di-ipute to tight, 

'1 he eoiij’rer’s won-ti d hy the kniglit. 

[Sidrophel, in the course of the dispute, has called lludi- 
bros "a biarjijadmin Imjfci'.’''] 

“ Ilnirer ! (quoth Hudibras) this swonl 
Shall down thy false throal cram that word. 

Bulj>hu, make haste, and call an ofliecr, 

’To apprehend this Stygian sophister; 

Meanwhile I’ll hold ’em at a day. 

Lest he and Whachuni run away.” 

But Sidroithcl, who from th’ as))t'ct 
Of Hudibras, did now creet 
A figure worse portending far 
Thun that of most malignant star, * 

Believed it nmv the fittest moment 
To shun the danger that might come ou’t. 

While II ndibras was all alone. 

And he and Whaelmm, two to one. 

This being resolved, he spy’d hy ebanco, 

Behind the door an iron lauec," 

’That many a sturdy limb had gor’d, 

And legs, and loins, imd shoulders bor'd j 
Ho snatched it up, and made a jiass, 

. To make his way thro’ Hudibras. 

"Wliachum had got a tiro-fork. 

With which he v ow’d to do his work. 

But Hudibras was well prepar’d. 

And stoutly stood upon his guard; 

He imt by SidrupheUo's thrust. 

And in right manfully he rush’d; 
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The ■weapon from hie gripe he wrung, 

And laiQ him on the earth along. 

Whachum, his sea-coal prong threw by, 

And basely turned his back to fly j 
But Hudibros gave him a twitch. 

As quick as light’uing in the breech; 

Just in the placq -where honour’s lodg’d. 

As wise philosophers have judg’d. 

Because a kick in that part more 
Hurts honour, than deep wounds before. 

Hogarth's biography brings out one of the laughable, and 
yet saddest features in the history of English art. Some of 
his plates were positiyely sold by the weight of the copper— 
at so much a pound! and, -what is more extraordinary, the 
practice seems to have been so eomnftn at that time as to have 
excited little or no suprise. The price, in Hogarth’s ease, 
was half-a-orown a pound avoirdupois. Thornhill, a painter 
of no small celebrity in that day, sold paintings to the govern¬ 
ment at two guineas a Flemish ell. Fancy the state of public 
feeling and taste with regard to -works of art, when such a»i 
idea could ever enter any one’s head as that of purchasing the 
conceptions of skill, genius, and intellect by the -weight and 
density of the materials employed in recording them; and 
fancy, what is more marvellous still, the estimate which 
artists must have had of the dignit; of their profession or the 
value of their labours, when they could even listen to such a 
proposal without laughter and contempt 1 

A better proof of the general want of taste and the stupidity 
of the times could not be given than the result of an action 
which Hogarth brought for the recovery of a just and lawful 
debt. We may reasonably suppose the Judge and jury to 
have been fair exponents of the knowledge as well as of the 
opinions of the general public. A certain Morris, an uphol¬ 
sterer by trade, engaged Hogarth, attracted, no doubt, by the 
fame of his plates, to make a design for tapestry. There 
appears to have been no doubt whatever of his competency to 
execute the task assigned to him, and the work was proceed¬ 
ing very favourably, when the worthy upholsterer discovered, 
to his horror, that Hogarth was not a painter, but simply an 
engraver. He accordingly sent one of his servants to him in 
all haste, to state his, apprehensions. The design was, how¬ 
ever, completed and sent home; hut on being presented to tlie 
workmen, most of, whom were foreigners, they, ns in duty 
bound, declared that tapestry could not be executed by it,— 
rather, wo suspect, however, because it was an engraver wh(< 
designed it, than because the design was bad. Morris refused 
to pay for it, and Hogarth brought his action for thirty pounds 
—ton for materials, and twenty for -workmanship—and the jury 
gave a verdict against him, for the sig^ple reason that he was 
not a painter. 

There was a man named Kent in existence at that day, 
who called himself not only a painter, but an architect, 
ornamental gardener, sculptor, and general designer and 
decorator. He was ready for anything, from the leg of a 
chair to a hero’s monument. He encumbered Westminster 
Abbey with some of. the most grotesque, outlandish, and 
unmeaning blocks of marble ever hewn by a ehisol; people 
consulted him alraut the make of their furniture, their picture 
and looking-glass frames, their plate, their barges, t^eir 
cradles. Two ladies of high rank prevailed on hi»n to make 
designs for the dresses which they wore to ■wear at court oh 
the birthday. The consequence was, that one appeared in a 
petticoat decorated with coln>nns of the five orders of areW* 
tccture, and tlie other like a bromte, in a copper-coloured 
satin -with ornaments of gold. That the man was an ass there 
was not a particle of doubt j all that was wanted was some 
one to make tJii* fact known to the world, which had not 
discriminatioa enough to perceive it itself. This task Hogarth 
very properly took upon himself, and executed it very effect¬ 
ually, by a caricature ridiculing a picture which Kent had 
presented os an altar-piece for St. Clement's Church. The 
print put the whole parish in roars of laughter, and the next 
time the bishop visited the church he ordered it to be taken 
do-wn. He followed up his success with -vigour, and at length 


had the 8atisfaction||^ seeing the ignorant pretender thrown 
from his pedestal. 

Hogarth had by this time gained for himself an acknow¬ 
ledged place amongst the artists of the day; and as portrait 
painting was a much more honourable, as well as more 
profltable occupation than caricaturing, ho betook himself to 
it, mainly for the sake of his wife, a daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill, who had braved the anger of her father in marrying 
him. He did not succeed well, however, in this department. 
His best efiforts had been made in the display of the busiest 
and.most bustling scenes of town life, the rage of tmbridled 
passion, the abject meanness of low vice, the brutal ferocity of 
crime and dissipation, the leer of the roui, and simper of 
the hypocrite, and he could not in a minute train his pencil 
to the delineation of graceful repose, of aristocratic hautaar. 
He who had gained all the celebrity he then could boast by 
the fidelity with which ho had portrayed tho types of every 
folly, passion, and eccentricity under heaven, could not easily 
bring himself to flatter the vanity of the groat by smoothing 
down deformities, filling up -wrinkles, and obliterating moles 
and warts, turning a grin into a smile, or a squint into a 
glance. His portrait painting, therefore, though he made 
some money by it, was decidedly a failure. In noticing his 
want of success in this department of art, it is pleasant to be 
compelled to notice a fine trait in his character also; the 
ability to discern when ho had mistaken his vocation, and the 
resolution to rectify his error. If every one possessed this in 
an equal degree, we feel certain we should hear less com¬ 
plaints of the wrongs and injustice of tho world. 

Hogarth, before abandoning portraits, painted two or three 
which have derived most of theii- celebrity from the fame of 
the originals. One was Garrick, the prince of players; another 
the gentle, good-hearted Captain Coram, the fmmder of tho 
Foundling Hospital, whose proudest boost was that tho 
savings of his youth and manhood were spent in .one of the 
noblest works of charity, and that in his old age he was poor: 
the other was that of a man who, though one of the vilest of 
Iris race, was instrumental in effecting as great reforms in the 
British constitution #i many a patriot and martyr whom 
none mention without honour and reverence. Each of these 
is rciuarkahle for its fidelity; but in the last a little of 
Hogarth’s satirical spirit appears, and makes the fiendish part 
of Wilkes's nature shine out through his face, and obscure 
altogether whatever of humanity there was in his expression. 
It was certainly a caricature, but the likeness was undeniable. 

• He made a good income by his portrait painting, os it then 
formed the only lucrative branch of art; and during the whole 
time he was engaged in it, ho was silently laying up materials 
for the works on which his real and lasting fame rests, those 
whose manner is satirical, and whose object was moral warn¬ 
ing or instruction. Tho haunts of Loudon vice and folly 
supplied him with abundance of subjects —which none could 
have turned to better account. His reasons for turning his 
thoughts to painting and engraving subjects of a modern kind 
and moral nature—a field not broken up in any country or 
ago—were, to use his own words, that he thought critics and 
painters had in the historical style quite overlooked tliat inter¬ 
mediate species of subjects which may be placed between the 
sublime and the grotesque. He therefore wished to compo’se 
pictures on canvas, similat to representations on the stage, and 
fiirther hoped that they would be tried by the same test, and 
criticised by the same crit^on. “ Let it be observed, that I 
mean to apeak only of those scenes where the human species 
are actors, and these, I think, have not otai been delineated 
in a way of which they ore worthy and capable." 

We quote the above, rather as giving Hogarth’s own notion 
of his work, than as being by any means a true statement of 
the comparative merits of comedy and tragedy, or, in foot, 
giving anything like a correct idea of such teachings as 
appeal to the passions and senses for the effect, as pictures, 
and the drama, Ac. To enable the reader to judge for himself, 
we shall conclude this notice by a sketch of tho works to 
which he refers. Tho first of the series was the “Harlot’s 
Process,'’ whitdfVas commenced in 1731, and appear^ in a 
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series of six plates, in 1784 . Their s^icess was rapid and wonder a series of. prodtiotions combined into one grand moral 
decisive. “ The boldness of the attempt," says Allan Cun- and satiric story—exhibiting in truth a regular drama, neither 
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nmgham, "the fascinating originality and liveliness of the 
«>aetptKn^^QgelJtcr with the rough and rc.i(!y vigour of the 
engraving; felt ond enjoyed by all. The public saw with 


wh^ly serious nor wholly comic, in which fashionable follu-s 
a;^ moral eruptions had their beginning, their middle, and 
taeir end. Painters had been employed hitherto in investing 
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lades of loose re patation with the hues of heaven, and turning 
their paramours into Adonises; here Wac one who dipt both 
in the lake of darkness, and held them-up together to the 
scorn and derision of mankind.’’ 

The Bubjict of the “Harlot’s Progress’’ was the history 
of one of the unfortunates who atone for the folly of an 
hour by an eternity of remorse; her arrival in London, Ikeah 
from the country, pure and innocent as her mothfflr’s tears 
and prayers and anxious care have made her—her first turn* 
ing aside from the beaten path of duty--in which women 


S6 

This to Lady Amelia That, vide, ptovided it Wore surrounded 
by speaking mirrors, gorgeous coacbes, Turkey carpets, and 
all other appliances of wealth and luxury, might seem to 
the poor and lowly-born, whose pleasures even partook of 
the hardness and coarseness of their existence, a proud, 
stately, dignified, and admirable thing; but, as Hogarth re¬ 
presented it, no coalheavor could look on it without blessing 
God that he knew nothing of it, and without feeling proud 
that he was neither a polished roue nor a fallen beauty. What 
rendered the satire more effective, was, that many of the prin- 



ftnd their only safety, her decepfion and ruin, 

of other, in her turn, her rise to guilty “ 

to guilty woe, and her final exit from the world 

wreiheias vil^ and degraded as herself, 

oendentlv of its artistic excellence, was of si^al impo 

ance, because it tore away the veil from vice which a 

and scmual society had thrown over it, and J 

naked, filthy, and hideous deformity. As the co l» 

then wrote of it, as the “ wits ’’ about tovm ^ 

was retailed in scandal over “ dishes of tea by Lady Betty 


cipal personages were portraits from living originals, of men 
about town, famous, or rather infamous for their licentious¬ 
ness, and of women who were tossed like a shuttlecock from 
one “ protector" to another, as fast as their appetites became 
palled, of parsons who in their cups forgot the gravity K-eom- 
ing their cloth, and judges the sanctity of their ermine, so 
that the town laughed, and the culprits winced like galled 
jades. ^ 

The “Harlot’s Progress" was followed up by ^e « Hake’s 
Progress," as a siSrt of counterpart or pendant, 
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Boarcely so succensful as its prototype, however, inasmuch as 
it had not novelty and curiosity on its side. It consisted of 
dight scones, illustrative of the folly of a young man, who has 
just succeeded to a large fortune by the death of a sordid 
miser. Ho spends it in London, in cock-fighting, gambling, 
horse-racing, and every possible species of debauchery, and 
at last beggared, penniless, forsaken by his fairweather 
friends, who fawned on him and robbed him in his pros¬ 
perity, and broken down in constitution through his ex¬ 
cesses, he finds refuge in a lunatic asylum, where he ends 
his days. “The curtain,” says Walpole, "w'as now drawn 
aside, and his genius stood displayed in its full lustre. From 
time to time he continued to give these works, which should 
he immortal, if the nature of his work will allow it.” 

Both these were printed by knavish booksellers, and pub¬ 
lished, with a slight alteration in the title, for their own special 
benefit. The chagrin and indignation which this dishonesty 
caused Hogarth to feel, led to the first recognition by the 
legislature of the absolute property of the designer or engraver 
in the productions of his genius and industry. By his efforts 
an act w'as passed in 1735,'for recognising a legal copyright in 
designs and engravings, and restraining copies of such works 
from being made ■without the consent of the owners. The 
phraseology of the act was, however, as is too often the case, 
a model of verbiage and obscurity, and, within a very short 
time after its passing, decisions were pronounced under it 
which were opposed to the common sense of every man who 
heard them, as well as of the judge who pronounced them, 
though in strict accordance with the meaning of the legisla¬ 
ture, at least as nearly as it could be ascertained. 

To coinmemiirate this achievemtut, Hogarth engraved a 
email print with emblematic devices. On the top of the 
plate was a royal orown shedding rays on mitres and coronets, 
—on the great seal, on the speaker’s hat, and other symbols, 
indicating the united wisdom of king, lords, and commons. 
Underneath was a complimentary inscription. 

Most of his otl.or pieces are reinosciitations of scenes in 
low life in London. Their names, such as “ Southwark Fair,” 
“Modern Midujght Conversation,” a'seene in a cyder cellar 
or tavern, sufficiently indicate their nature, with several others 
not BO coarse, but equally ludicrous and clover. Ills next 
piece, which contained a serious moral, was “ Jlarriage it la 
Mode.” It consisted of a series of six scenes. The daughter 
of a rich citisen is married to the son of a proud but poor ])eer. 
One desires a title, the other wealth, and they get them. The 
husband is an allected fop, and even on their wedding-day 
the bride seems mote than half-disgusted with him, and is 
observed listening with an attention ill suiting the occasion to 
the words of a wily lawyer, Mr. Silvertongue. Tlie result is 
such as might have bt^en expected. My lord wastes bis sub- 
s'cance in riotous living, spends his money amongst gamblers, 
boxers, harlots, ■winebibhers, and blacklegs of every descrip¬ 
tion. The lady listens to the lawyer still, and frequents bouses 
where large sums are lost by means of "quiet rubbers.” 
Scandal, at last, begins to make free with her name, -and her 
reputation is finally gone. She consents to a meeting at a 
masked ball, and after tills we see her no more till the last 
scene but oae, in which the artist displays dramatic power of 
the highest order. In a bagnio, in her night-dress, in an 
agony of remorse, over the body of her dying and injared 
husband, who has just received a mortal wound from the 
sword of her seducer, kneels the unfortunate Woman, now, at 
last, fully aw!ik<' to her shame and tuin and disgrace. In the 
closing scene, she again appears in me house of her father, 
the dying speech of her paramour, who has been hanged for 
thotni-rdCTol her husband, lying at her feet. She puts an end 
to bar misery ’ny draining a phial of laudanum. Her infant. 
Who twines its Wms round her neck, is the only one left to 
love her, for her sordid father disturbs her last moments by 
tearing a costly ring from her finger. 

These sketches met with a decided success, so much 
humour, mingled with so much pathos, so much docp and 
hi-art-rending tragedy from a hand trained, as i' were to 
.comedy, the world had never seen on canvas before and it 


evinced its appreoit^tion of the work by the purchase of a 
large number of the engravings. 

He followed it up by anothrar and corresponding series, 
represcjiting a “ Happy Marriage," but this, for "what reason 
is not known, he never carried to completion. In his next 
production, the moral purpose was more plainly manifested 
than in any of the others, though the artistic execution was 
not such as to attract any great amount of attention. In the 
present day, when education is more extended because its 
advantages are better known, and when boys are not so prone 
to run wild as in “ the good old times," we question much 
whether they would attract any share whatever of public 
notice. But the great scapegoats of tiiose days, the wild 
hairbrained portion of the population of the metropolis, were 
the apprentices, and mwiy of the losses and trials of the worthy 
tradesmen were due to thefr wildness and fclly. When 
Hogarth, therefore—who bad himself been an apprentice, and 
knew the temptations to which young men in the great world 
of I-ondon, far from their parents, were exposed—took up his 
pencil to paint the miseries of vice and idleness, and the 
rewards and happiness attendant on industry and good con¬ 
duct, the merchants and shopkeepers hailed his efforts with 
delight, and hung up the engravings in their shops and 
parlours, to be at once a warning and an example. He 
executed twelve alternate scenes, of Industry and Idleness, in 
1747, and published them. The following is his own account 
of their nature and ol^ect“ Industry and Idleness exempli- 
,ficd in the conduct of two fellow apprentices, where one, by 
taking good courses, and pursuing pointa for which he was 
apprenticed, becomes a valuable man and an ornament to his 
country; the other, by giving way to idleness, naturally fulls 
into poverty, and ends fatally, as expressed in the last print.” 
It is but right to add, however, that there was more to bo 
commended in the moral of the prints than in their execution. 

A visit which our arUst paid to France, soon after the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, was the means of rousing in him that 
holy hatred of Frenchmen which formed so largo a part 
of the nationality of every Englishman of the old school, 
and which led to the belief, not yet extinct amongst the 
lower classes, that every Frenehman wore wooden shoes, 
used brass money, and lived upon frogs. Hogarth no sooner 
found himself in Calais, than he launched out into unmeasured 
abuse of cverythuig he saw, and at last began to sketch one of 
the gates of the town. This caused him to be apprehended as 
ii spy, carried on board a returning packet, and there rudely 
whirled round on the deck. Indignities less agravating than 
these have led to bloody wars, but hlqipiiy Hogarth was not 
one of the great ones of the earth, and was thus compelled to 
avenge himself merely by a oaiicatttte, entitled “ The Roast 
Beef of Old England,” In which English good cheer and the 
meagreness of French fime were contrasted, in the way that 
displajed neither much wit nor imagination. 

Passing over a painting, “ The Prsaentatton of young Moses 
to the Daughter of Pharaoh,” we come to his next moral and 
satii'ical performance, “The Four Stages of Cruelty,” repre¬ 
senting the life of a savage boy,’who commences his career 
by gross cruelty to the lower animals, and ends it by an 
atrocious murder, for which he is hanged, and in due course 
dissected. They displayed great skill in grouping and the 
delineation of character, and their moral was on the surface; 
but the unpleasant nature of the subject, and the revolting 
minuteness with which all tlie details are given in the last 
scene, render the work by no means so pleasing as many 
others of his which display, perhaps, less talent. AVc insert an 
engraving of one of these scenes. “ The March of the Guards 
to Finchley,” in which he ridiculed the royal guards when 
advancing against the Scotch rebels in 1745, was a perfonniince 
displaying the highest wit mid humour. The who]^ body are 
reprcecnted in Tottenham-court-road, in a state of lamentable 
eonftisionand disorder, drunken, and surrounded by a'horde 
of wives. Buttlers, and lovers, all shouting, drinking, and 
sweating, their baggage-waggons upset, and all discipline at 
on end. Its appearance set the town in a roarj hut poor 
George II., a heavy, fat, lumbering German, alike devoid of 
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humour And iucApablo comprehending or appreciating it| 
was Badly enraged by it. A copy was seat to him by Hogarth, 
who doubtless thought he would enjoy the joke} and on 
hearing the title, the king was rather pleased than otherwise, 
supposing it was some tribute to the valour and disciplino of 
the guards who had inarched so cheerfully to overthrow the 
Pretender. Great was his indignation and astonishment when 
he saw it. 

“Who is this Hogarth?” said he to a lord in waiting. 

“ The painter, my liege.” 

“Bainterl~t hate bainting, and boetry too; neither of 
them ever did any good, Does the fellow mean to laugh at 
my guards J” 

“ The picture, an’t please your majesty,- must undoubtedly 
be regarded aa a burlesque.” 

“ What, a baintcr burlesque a soldier!—^he deserves to bo 
picdceted (br'his insolence. Take his trumpery out of my 
sight!" 

So much for his Majesty’s taste. Frederick of Prussia 
inoved that he knew better what was due to genius when he 
received the picture as a present, and sent the artist a hand¬ 
some acknowledgment. 

To enumerate, even, all the other works of Hogarth would 
require a much larger space than we have at our disposal. We 
have already said enough to give the reader a general idea of 
their nature ; we must, therefore, enncludc this very imperfect 
sketch by a brief reference to the only book he ever wrote, 
lie had, when ho painted his own portrait, etched on the 
palette a waving line, underneath which was written—“ Lino 
of Beauty and Graoe.” Nobody knew wliat this meant, 
though every one wandered. The mystery was solved in 17.53, 
by the appearance ot a work from the artist's pen, entitled 
“ Analysis of Beauty.” “ No Kgyptian hieroglyphic,” says 
be, “ ever amused more than iny lino of beauty did for a lime. 
I’uinters and sculptors came to me to know the meaning of it, 
being as much putaled with it as other people, till I explained 
it by publishing my analysis. Then, m(I( od, and not till tlicn, 
some found it out to bo an old acquaintance of theirs, though 
the aoconiit they could give of its properties was very near us 
satisfactory as that which a day-labourer, who constantly 
uses a lever, could give of that machine a.s a nxcchaiucal 
power.” 


The explanation contained in the Analysis, however, did 
not by any means make matters pleasant. No book ever drew 
down such a storm of obloquy upon the author. Every avail¬ 
able instrument of satire, ridicule, and abuse was put in force 
against him—verse as well as prose. His opinions, his Ian- 
guage, and even his person and his family fell equally under 
the lash. The literati aero indignant that a man who was, 
self-edueatcd, who cthild not spell, nor even always write 
grammatically, should take upon himsolf to write a book ; and 
at last they declared that he could not write it, and that it was 
not his at all. None joined in this clamour with a louder 
voice than the immortal patriot, John Wilkes, wlio now 
showed as little regard to truth as he had always shown to 
decency. There can be no doubt that the work was entirely 
Hogarth’s own; but he confessed, with becoming modesty, 
that he had submitted his langdago and arrangement to the 
revision of a Mend, as was natural, when ho himself was not 
practised in composition. With regard to thp opinions ad¬ 
vanced in the work, they are at least ingenious j but they had 
many opponents among men who owed Hogarth a grudge, 
and they would probably now have more than over. Ho 
points to the leaves which clothe the trees, and the flowers 
which cover the ground, and all that btids and blooms, as 
formed of waving linns. Tho lino of grace is found in the 
varied outline of the hills, in the grandeur of mountains, in 
everything how'ever minute or mugniftcent. Tho beasts, tho 
birds, the insects, and the fishes, and tho shells which strew 
the shore, are all cited as examples of the truth of the theory ; 
and the topstone of the argument is found in the grounded 
lines of womanly beauty. Heathus proclaims himself ^ho 
discoverer of a great and universal principle, in the full spirit 
of which the great artists of Italy and Greece UT.mght, pro¬ 
bably, more from iustim t than from knowledge. In all their 
works is fotmd the line of l)oauty stirh as ho described it, and 
nowhere stiff, rigid, or angular forms. “ Michael Angelo,” he 
thought, “ had some notion of the existeuee of this principle 
when lie lulvlscd his scholar, Marcus do .Sciona, to make a 
figure pyraniidijal, serpent-like, and imiltipliedby one,two, and 
three, in which precept tho whole mystery of»art consisteth ; 
for ihc g”CLttcSt grace and life that a picture can have, is that 
It exprcis'.uh motion, which piimhrs call the spirit of a 
picture.” 


LESLIE’S SANCIIO I’AXZA. 


Tiiinta never was an author worthier of an artist’s attention 
than Cervantes, in his inimitable “ l>ou Guixole,” It is one 
of those books wliich belong to no age ujvd no elime, which can 
bo read cverywdicro for ever, end by everybody, with equal 
delight. In “Don Quixote” w.3 have the broadest farce, without 
a particle of coarseness, mingled with the kecjiest satire .and 
deep love for humanity, indulgence for its errors and follies, 
and belief in its innate goodness. These are qualities that 
find favour everywhere, and call forth as hvany admiration 
from the Englishman as the Spaniard. One of the most 
amusing charaoters in the work, Sancho—tliat happy per¬ 
sonification of primitivo instincts, of popular good sense, of 
matter-of-fact practicality—that charming contrast with tlio 
man of dreamt, Don Quixote, his master—has been ably 
rendered by Mr. Leslie,* in one of his most laughable Situa¬ 
tions—while “governor of the 'sland of Barataria,” The 
honours of royalty never sat so heavily on him as at (able. 
We shall let Cervantes describe tlu. scone. 

Tho court doctor stands over tho worthy governor, and 
prevents Ws tasting any of the delicaties which his attendants 
place before him. Hear the doctor’s apology, when called to 
account 

“ My lord,” said tho wand-bearer, “ your lordship’.? food 

« By the kindness of Mr. Marseille Holloway, the proprictur of 
the copyright, we are cnahlod to present eur readers with this 
most admirable delineation of Mr. Leslie’s portraiture of tho 
immortal Saueho Panso. 


must hero h? watched with the same care as is customary 
with tho govcniors of other islands. I am a doctor of physic, 
sir, and my duty, for which Ih-eceiw a salary, is to atiend to 
the governor’s health, whereof I a u more careful than of my 
own. 1 study his constitution night ami day, that I may 
know liow to restore him when sick ; and, thoi'ePtre, think it 
incumbent on me to pay special reg.ird to his meals, at which 
I constantly preside, to see that ho eats what U good and 
salutai'v, and prevent his touching whatever I imagine may bo 
prejudicial to his health or offensive to hU stomach. It is .for 
that reason, my lord, I ordered the dish of fruit to ho taken 
away, as being too watery, and that other dish as being too hot 
and over-seasoned with spices, which are apt to provoke thirst; 
and he that drinks much destroys and oonsameA the radical 
moisture, which is the fuel of life.” “ Well then,” quoth 
Sancho, “ that plate of roasted partridges, which seem to me 
to be very well seasoned, 1 suppose will do me no manner of 
harm.” “Hold,” said the doctor, “my lord governor shall 
not eat them, while I live to prevent it.” “ Pray, why not ? ” 
quoth Sancho. “ Because,” answered the doctor, “ our great 
master, Hippocrates, says in one of hi.s aphorisms, ‘ Omnis 
saturatio mala, perdicis BUtem pessima.’ All repletion is bad, 
but that from partridges the wor.st.'’ “If it bo so,” quoth 
Sancho, “pray cast your eye, senor doctor, over all these 
dislies here on the table, and see which will do me tho most 
good or the least harm, and lot me eat of it, without whisking 
it away with youi ccSijuring stick ; forf by my soul, and qs 
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God ahall give me life to enjoy this government, I am dying 
with hunger j and to deny me food—'let senor doctor say what 
he will—is not the way to lengthen my life, but to cut it 
short." “ Your worship is in the right, my lord governor,” 
answered the physician; “and, therefore, 1 am of opinion, 
you should not eat of those stewed rabits, as being a food 
that is tough and acute; of that veal, indeed, you might 


feeders at country weddings; but 1^ them not be seen on tl.o 
tables of governors, ^rhere nothing contrary to health and 
delicacy should be tolerated. Simple medicines are always 
more estimable and safe, for in them there can bo no mistake; 
whereas in such as are compounded all is hazard and uncer¬ 
tainty. Iherefore, what I would at present advise my lord 
governor to cat; in order to corroborate and preserve his 
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have taken a little, had it been neither roasted nor stowed, but health, is about one hundred small rolled up wafers, with 

as it is, not a morsel.” " What think you, then," suidSancho, some thin slices of marmalade, that may sit easy upon the 

“ of that huge dish there smoking hot, which I take to be an stomach and help digestion.” See the incredulous air which 
olla podrida? for among the many things ; ontajned in it I his countenance wears as he listens to the doctor’s sophistries, 

surely may light upon something both wholesome and tooth- Use gradual dawning on him of their flimsiness, mingled 

some. “ (Vbait, quoth the doctor, “far bo sticb. a thought with a dash of unusual longbg for the good cheer before 

om (Kla podri^! there is no worse dish in the world; him. This is a decided success, as Alexander Dumas would 

leave them to the prebends and rectors (jf colleges, or lusty say. 
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LANDSEEB’S “TWA DOGS” 


SiNCB the time of Snyder* no man ha* depicted animal life 
with such force, precision, and aoutene** of obseiTation, as 
Edwin Landseer. The difficulties in the way of becoming 
a landscape painter are, cateris paribus, no greater than in 
that of becoming a great animal painter, for the simple rea¬ 
son that the field of observation is necewarily more limited, 
and much harder to be got at. Nature never conceals her¬ 
self—is never absent from him who loves her and seeks her 
diligently. The landscape always remains open for study, 
the green of the fields, the hues of the flowers, the light 
and shade-amongst the foliage, the glitter of the sunlight on 
the water, and the gorgeous tints of the occidental sky, are 
everywhere to be seen. To render them truly, to be sure, is 
difficult enough, but it is the artist’s fault if he does not suc- 


within the reach of any man who chooses to bestow oh them 
the neoessary time and labour. They are to painting much 
what style and fluency are in writing, the result of practice 
merely, aided of course in some degree by natural adaptability. 
But Landseer has shown himself a man of the highest order of 
mind. His two great pictures of “Peace” and “War” dis¬ 
play great intellectual power. A mere painter, if called upon 
to give us an idea of peace, would place before us a cottage, 
surrounded by flowers, with children playing in the garden,' 
and reapers catting down the com close at hand;—his “ War ” 
would exhibit an array of hostile forces engaged in deadly 
encounter— 

“ The mustering squadron and the clattering car,” 
with all the blood and smoke and fuiy of a battle. We 
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oeed, and not that of the inatorials with which he has to deal. 
Not so the painter of animals. He has to haunt their retreats, 
to be content with hasty and imperfect o^ervation, to wait 
pati^tly, it may be, foi^ montlis before he can satisfy himself 
as to a certain attitude, a certain expression, or a peculiar 
habit. Any one whom reflection has made awMe of these 
difficulties, must, in gsBing on Landseer’s woiks,’feel lost in 
admiration’.At the marvellous perfection to which he has 
attained—the singularly minute knowledge of every trait of 
character, and every inatffict of the lower animals, above all, 
Of deer and dogs, which his pictures display—at the patience, 
the diligence, the industry, and perseverance which must have 
been expended in their ac(|rdiifltion. Nor is it his imitative 
power* merely that call forth our commendation. These are 


, should have seen what he meant, but nothing more. There 
is nothing suggestive, nothing for the mind to dwell on, any 
more than a sentence in a copy-book which tells us that 
procrastination is the thief of time—or that modesty is a 
quality which highly adorns a woman. But Landseer does 
not rest satisfied ■with stating the fact. He makes it sugges¬ 
tive of other facts—expresses a great deal, and leaves twice as 

• The politeness of Mr. Gambart, the eminent print-seller of 
Bomer’s-street, enables us to lay before the public a represrate- 
tion of one of Sir Bdwin Landseer’s most popular subjects, This 
is. we believe, the only instance of the evpensivo steel eagravin^f 
Landseer's A* Twa Bogs” being rendered on wood; 
extreme fididity Wi't% which oair artist has copied tho peouijpp^e* 
of the original cannot be too highly commended. . > 
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much to be inferred, sets us off in imagination throngh a wide 
field of causes and consequences, -His works are but symbols, 
but how much do they symbolise! This is the highest 
triumph of genius—this is trtM in painting. His “Pe^e” is a 
grass-coi'cred cliff at Hover, with a few children playing on 
it, surrounded by sheep, some lazily chewing the cud, and a 
lamb cropping the green herbage which grows within the mouth 
of a dismounted piece of cannon, while the sea lies below, 
calm as a lake, and dotted here and there by the white sails 
of pleasure-boats, and the coast of France looms dimly through 
the summer haze. How little there is here, but how much 
meaning lies behind it—our long wars with our “natural 
enemy,” the bloody cenflict for naval supremacy of which 
that channel has been the scene, the bristling ordnance which 
in other days have crowned those heights, and the watch and 
ward which armed men kept in hatred, and wrath, and 
passion, where innocence and purity now bask happily and 
carelessly in the sunlight. 

“War” is sinqdy a ruined cottage, half concealed by the 
smoke of battle—the trampled flower-beds, wiecked windows, 


and devastated garden, tell fearihlly of the conflict which 
has just ended, and a single horseman lies dead betteath hia 
Bteed. 

The scenes of Highland sport which Landseer has depicted 
are known to all our readers. In the last exhibition of the 
Royal Academy, two large pictures, “Night” and “Morning,” 
have excited general admiration. Any description of them 
would give but a poor idea of their merits and beauty, Hia 
delineations of canine character are the most interesting of all 
his works. He has represented dogs in every possible situa¬ 
tion, likely and unlikely, and in every one with marvelloua < 
fidelity, force, and precision. Our engraving may be taken as 
an apt illustration of one of Aesop's best fables, the tame and 
wild dog engaged in conversation. The fierce independeutse 
with which the latter asserts his full liberty to go and do as 
he likes, but acknowledges the hardships and dangers to 
which his situation exposes him; and the calm dignity with 
which the latter points out the ease, comfort, and safety which 
he enjoys by a trifling sacrifice of his independence, are admi¬ 
rably contrasted.' 


THE PROSCRIBED ROYALIST. BY MILLAIS. 


Wa have already remarked upon the singular disposition dis¬ 
played by the artists of the present day to dwdl upon hack¬ 
neyed historical themes. To paint history, whether with 
the pen or pencil, it is not necessary to describe events 
like a court newsman, or a penny-a-liner, tolling us who 
was present, how it began, who took part in it, what they 
wore, how they looked, and how it ended. This, after 
all, is but a higher kind of imitation—a faithful rendering 
of costume, and of features as far as any thing is known 
of them, if the event bo of remote occurrence, certainly 
joined with tMcnts of a still higher order, which come 
into play in the grouping, expression, &c. But this alone 
docs not impress one with the ideas of the time, 'docs not 
give one a vivid picture of the state of society, of the pre¬ 
vailing notions and tendency of the popular mind, of the posi¬ 
tion of parties, and their prejudices and passions. These are 
things which historians should place in their foreground, but 
which, unfortunately, they (k) not—tilings which every 
student of history should know, but with which few stu¬ 
dents are thoroughly familiar. History, as at present written, 
barring the improvements it has received from Mr, Macaulay 
and Augustin Thierry, is a collection of dry "facts, useful 
cnemgh to the politician or statesman, but pictorially and 
lEsthetically of hardly any value wliatevcr. The first man in 
Great Britain who looked at history witli the eye of an artist, 
grasped all its leading features, and without generalising them, 
though without dwelling painfully upon minutia?, and yet 
with marvellous truth, blended them into a picture of sur. 
pusaing beauty, was Sir Walter Scott. Who would ever have 
so clear and ineffaceable an idea of the condition of the 
English people after the conquest,—of the peculiar relations 
existing between the victor and the vanquished for the first 
two centuries after the landing of the Normans, if in his 
youthful days he had not held his breath while Ivanhoe 
jousted in the lists at Ashby-de-la-iSouch, wept over the 
sorrows of Rebecca, and been merry with Friar Tuck in the 
merry greenwood f What idea would any Englishman have 
of the state of society in Scotland, particularly amongst the 
Highland clans, or of the rebellion of 1746—that marvellous 
Witerpriae, tinged with so much romance and frustrated by so’ 
mneit ibUy—if be had not followed the adventures of Waver- 
ley I In the whole of this there is hardlyW single scene 
historically accurate; but still it is all historical painting of 
the highest order; and if the great object of history be to 
diffuse amongst the people a vivid notion of the daily lives 
of their forefathers, of their trials, thoir struggles, their 
grievances, their virtaek, and their misfortunes, fhe owes 
mot^ the ^aeeful pen of the Wizard of the Norfii than tp 
the ponderous labours of Huofo. ,. ' 


Now we want some one to do for history 'Witlv the pencil 
what Scott has done for it with the pen, to give the idea of 
truth, and not ideas of imitation. There is no lack of in¬ 
teresting subjects in the course of our national history, if tlio 
artist have hut the requisite amount of knowledge and taste 
to turn them to account. A still wider field is open for tlic 
exercise of his art, if he chooses to «xtend his views to the 
history of other nations. In the “ Proscribed Royalist," 
Mr. Millais has made a step in the right directiun, and a 
very long step. In this scene there is as much meaning as 
Smollett would have taken ten pages to express—the triumphs 
of the Roundheads, the utter discomfiture of the Royalists, the 
ranging of godly soldiers up and down the land, smiting the 
men of Belial, hip and thigh, wherever they met with them; 
troopers in the churches, troopers in the old mansion-houses 
of the squirt*, Cromwell in the royal palaces, the fierce denun¬ 
ciation and long-winded expoundings of the sergeant, in places 
tliat hod for centuries ocho^ to the mildly spiritual, but withal 
vapid discourses of the parson; the cavaliers, beggars in foreign 
lands, of foreign bounty—their pride humbled, their boasting 
brought to nought—their prowess held in no more esteem than 
the blows of a child's flail on sturdy sheaves, heirs of proud 
families lurking in woods and fastnesses, with no hope and 
no refuge, save in the instinctive kindness of human nature— 
the love, the pity, the fidelity of those who knew them in 
better day*. Ho, you mark the look of broken pride, of 
disappointed hope, of crushed ambition, the utter despair and 
prostration which dwcUs in the poor fu^tirc’s face, as ship¬ 
wrecked, worn-out, shorn of his fiery recklessness and ardour, 
ho lurks in fear and trembling in this hollow trunk, in a 
park, it may be, whore he once was the gayest of the gay, the 
glas.s of fashion and tho mould of form, with his slashed 
doublet, his neat hose, his clanking spurs, his long hair, and 
waving feather, and jaunty swaggering air ? Tliis girl was a 
belle, no doubt, in peaceful times, a gay coquette, who broke 
hearts by the score, and ran men through with a'single 
glance; fickle, coy, and hard to please. The storm of war 
has rolled acToss||the land, rousing s thousand bad passions, 
but it has swept with it all her frivdlity and vanity, aq,d left 
her in the native dignity and simplicity of pure womandiood, 
a ministering angel, visiting the captive in his affliction, and 
cheering ifis heart with her gentle sympathy. This is what 
a pictmre ought to be, telling many things and suggesting a 
thousand mote: plucking from history its flowers of romance, 
setting them in a ■vase before us to perfume our rooms and 
delight our senses. 

’''All'^kat we have said here applies in an equal degree te a 
^nture entitle the “Order of Release,” a touching scene in 
1746, exhibited in the Academy this year. 
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WIISON’S "MOENING'/' 


WiMOW, like most artists of his day, commenced his career 
by portrait painting; but, unlike most of them, early abandoned 
it for landsespes, and pursued the new branch with a success 
attained by none of his contemporaries, except Gainsborough. 
A sketch scratched on the window-pane, while waiting one 
morning for Kacarelli the artist, to begiiile the time, revealed 
his talent tmd fixed his vocation. He was a native of Wales, 
and had his memory filled with images of the glens, water* 
a falls, and wild mountaina amongst which his youth had been 
passed. He thus poseessed, if Mr. B-uekin's theory be true, 
one eseential (puiHficstion of a great landscape painter,—a 
store of childish liaptsssioss, and » mind imbued from in- 
fimpy with the love of nature. 

He had, however, terrible dlfficuHiea to contend against. 
The taste for laiidscapa painting, like too many other good 
tastes in England, had Mill to be created. Previously,-por¬ 
traits were all the rage. Education of any kind, or even 
ordinary refinement, was not much diffused amongst the 
middle and lower classes, and those whose wealth and 
position made them patrons of art, desired paintings of faces 
rather than of scones, partly because the former liattered 
tlieir vanity, and partly because they were too artificial for 
nature to come in for much share of their admiration. 
Wilson had not, therefore, merely to minister to tastes 
already formed, as is the case with most artists, but to 
create one.. The task was indeed difiicult, and no man was 
ever Worse adapted for it than he. Rose-water was then a 
commodity fully as highly prised as at present. If the bean 
monik would be taught by any one, it should be by a man 
of courtly manners, in whom no trace of the roturirr should 
offend the eye. Poor Wilson was anything but this—coarse, 
slovenly, a haunter of taverns, a lover of boisterous mirth, and 
brusque in his manners, landscape painting did not. grow 
fashionable in his hands. A residence of six years abro.ad 
enabled him to study the works of the great mastors, and 
imbue his mind with the peculiar ch.'iracteristies of their 
style. On liis return to England, he was J'ully prepared and 
fully compotent to db justice to the beauties of English 
scenery. He had a poet’s feeling and a poet's eye, stlccted 
his scones With skill and judgment, and infused into them that 
tender ideality which is toehnioally called “the sentiment 
of the scene.*' His conceptions were noble—his execution 
vigorous and forcible. There was never anything tame or 
insipid in any of his wairks. He entered fully into the spirit 
of nature, grew great with her grandeur, sublime "with her 
sublimity, pathetie with her tender beauty. “ Wilson,” says 
Puseli, in his Dbcourses, “observed nature in all her appear¬ 
ances, and had a characteristic touch for all her forms. But 
though in effects of dewy freshness, and silent evening lights, 
few have equalled, and fewer excelled him, his grandeur is 
oftencr allied to tewor, bustle, and convulsion, than to calm¬ 
ness and tranquillity. He is now numbered with the classics 
of the art, though little more than the fifth part of a century 
has elapsed since .death relieved him from the spathy of-cog* 
nocputi, the envy of rivals, and the neglect of a tasteless 
public; for Wilton, whose works will soon command prices 
ns proud as those of Claude, Poussin, or Elzheimer, resembled 
the last most iff bis fate, and lived and died nearer to indi¬ 
gence than ease." 

His scenes afa mostly fdbetf’t', ♦ »“ly b«iHg representa- 
tious of existing reality, and they are scattered, as they should 
be, tUrough private galleries SJid public rooms. They were 
so little admired during his lifetime, that they were not 
bought up by the connoisseurs ; so that a greater number of 
them are thus open to public inspection than if this had been 
the ease. The mention of the names of some of those upon 
which his fame principally rests may be useful" The Death 
of Niobe,” “ Phaeton," "Morning," “ V iew of Rome," “ Villa 
of Maecenas at Tivoli,” “ Celadon and Amelia," “ View on 
the River P(i^" " Apollo end the §ea»ohs,” “ Meleaj(br and 
jVtalanta,” *'Cicero at, Ida Villa," “DakeHaini," "Viewon 


the Coast of Baiac," “The Tiber near Rome," "Temple of 
Bacchus," “ Adrian’s Villa,” and " Morning," of which we 
give an engraving. Sic. 

Wilson was only saved from dying in complete destitution 
by an unexpected legacy, which he did not long survive to 
enjoy—a standing reproach to the teste and humanity of the 
age. 

ART AS IT IS. 

Oxa of the many advantages of peace undoubtedly is, that it 
recalls men to the study of all that is elevated and refined in 
art, and tlio result ig,-humanity becomes elevated and refined: 
not merely is 

“ A thing of beauty a joy.for ever ”— 
not merely is the eye delighted and the taste gratified, but the 
heart of man is softened, lus creed becomes more catholic, his 
life more pure, and thus the cause of human progress is 
advanced. It is, therefore, not for idle purposes we propose 
to glance at the artistic world as it at present appears. It 
concerns the happiness of the human race; its prosperity is 
connected with our own. If it declines, it speaks ill for us— 
if it flourishes, the reverse is denoted. We shall find it active 
and full of life. 

In the way of painting, we may state that Mr. E. M. Word 
has received authority from her Majesty's Pino Art Commis¬ 
sioners to commence at once ou a second illustration' of 
English history for the New Houses of Parliament, as a com¬ 
panion *,0 the “ Execution of Montrose," which delighted so 
many at the Royal Academy exhibition this year. The 
story which Mr. Ward is to tell, is the “Sleep of Argyll,'* 
and has been painted before. It rests on the authority of 
AVoodrow, and has been copied and commented on by Pox, in 
his noble fragment of English history. Tho subject of Mr. 

• Ward's piece is the Argyll who was executed in tho reign of 
James II. It is said that a few hours before his execution, he 
was found sleeping us a child, by one of the lords of the council, 
his bitter and unscrupulous enemy. The sight made a sWong 
impression upon him,-and the incident is one well fitted for 
the canvas. It will make a noble picture for the stately 
pal'ace it is to adorn. From new pictures the transition to 
the restoration of old ones is very, natural. "We take it most 
of our acaders are acquainted with the “ Bear Hunt ” by 
Velas,quf/. A few years ago, Mr. Lance, the eminent fruit 
iminter, was instructed by Ma. Keyser, of the National Gallery, 
to restore this picture. Mr. Lance, before a committee of the 
House of Commons, thus described the injuries in the picture 
of the “ Boar Hunt" whioli he was commissioned to repair. 
" fine portion of the picture on the right hand, as large as a 
sheet of foolscap, was entirely bare; in fact, more than half 
the picture had to be restored.” ■ Mr. Lance confessed that ho 
had not seen the picture before it was damaged, and that ho 
had no plate to aid him in his restoration. It is elear that 
this attempt was most injudicious and absurd. Yet Mr. 
Lance is scarcely to bo blamed; he was instructed by the 
keeper of the National Gallery. If he had not done it, some 
one else would. The artist's pot must boil as well as that 
of other men. 

Mr,, Windus, of Tottenham, has lately been fortunate 
enough to realise no less than 9,350 guineas for five moderate- 
sized pictures by Turner, which are pronounced by critics to 
be far from the most successful productions of that artist. 
Very different <ras the sale of the Sfondish, Spanish, and 
other pictures, where monks, and nuns, and martyrs, were 
sold “as cheap as stinking mackerel." The gem of tho 
collection was the pemttait of the infante “Don Balthasaar," 
which was knocked down amid the applause of the roqm for 
1,600 guineas. *010 portrait f a-s painted about the year 166^ 
not long after th!||ptum of Velasquez from Italy, and ii),:bia, 
best manBet-l]i9 delioaie flesh and curly aubuna h«if 



THE' Mf0MiSf#Jf^»INENT'MAS3rW' 


truly infantine; the picture i« in excellent condition. By 
some it'Was said to be purehased for tbe National (Jftllery • by 
others, for Biffon Rothschild; by others, and ire beji^re 
correctly, for Lord Normanton. Large as the sum ia, the 
picture U worth it; for, after all, the real value of a painting 
is what it will bring at Messrs. Christie's,' and the fortttr 


sion, for its power of submitting to those who could see and feel, 
but not read, a faithful matter-of-fhct Impersonation of the 
Spenisb ihith— of the monk and the s^t— the legend and the 
gospd, which the church deemed fit for the notion's belief." 
One other thing haf also b^n tadght.us—the grave and 
masculine character <jf SjMiaish art. It sought not to please or 



MonNiNo. raoM A raWTiKo bv ufsetjikn wi'lsok, 


nate possessor will have added to his gallery a s pnciw c p 
such as can only be livelled by the Queen of Spain. The 
sale just conoiaded has been an epoch in the history of art 
with ua. A. new school has introduced school 

neither political, nor ideal, nor imaginative, nor seductive, 
but a school having few ir|vais “ for intense devotional eaptes- 


iatteir-to fan in with the id'e foshion of, the bopf-HKf 
to the effeminate and voluptuous. It was destined,not 
daawingiifodm, but the altar—not for man’s pleasure, ,l!^Wot 
to build up men for the life, that is to^ao^hst 
fo-Male ideasant to'them, or deck with flower*, ih* Wh jhit 
"flomis—4hatsoon'ahall'ha.vepast.,av!ay, , . , .v, 
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PAUL BRIL. 


It has beott for a long time believed, that those immortal 
"BrtisU, whoso names preside over an epoch in history, were 
brought, forth, all at once, from the womb of h">««“ty, 
without ancestors, without filiation, if we may so »pealt-ldtc 
Venus Usuing from the agitated waves. Never was Wirf 
more widely diffused of old, and yet never was beUef more 
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Sir' ■ 


le painters, who needed but to have been born two oenlurie# 

er to have earned also the surname of divine. 

in landscape, as in hUtorical painUng, wo find the sanw 

luence, the same phenomena; to prepare for 

kaude, or a Poussin, many generations of sitists h^d to 

we may so speak, at the foot of the podMtal on 

,ro to mount; a crowd of painters from 

id had to learn how to combine the 

nato in tho people of the north with 

e beautiful bestowed on the Italics. From 

ige of northern and southern Europe, the great Poussin 

Imongst those artists who thus paved ^^y f ® 8"^* 

ndscaoe painters of the seventeenth century, mere is 

hose and works have been handed down 

aul Bril. The Venetian and Flemish schools disfl^, U is 

S m7 honour of having 

Ithough history seems to certify that 

ere the first who thought of .treating the laadaeape as tha 
rinoiual part of a picture, and thus to justify the pMtensions 
f vro.,»«;&ns. it is. neverthelesii, allowable to b^te that 


Lders was the cradle of the most anaeat lan^pe^«^ 
i, in fact, ia the opinion of the !»»««»htosett 
must aUo add, that the grave 

_them to the contemjdaition of the external 


northerns leads them to the coiftemphmop ox ^ 
fid. At the time when Europe emeigeff from the 1^ 
ism of the middle ages, they were the tot to f 

Be of the beautiful in aatore. Besides all 
yg so prominent a part in aU landscapes, 

^ so striking a« in the stormy countries ^® 
ere the wm team open the efouds in the 

, and immdatoi mtt half ^ 

de ^ plunged to . 

'''' 'lagtiAaffoiis of tone*....' ■ 

-■^ 1 ; tot paintoTr «*» ■ 






THE WORES GE*WIE|!»T MA8TEBS. 


4lietipe pdnti^ exclwiTely, who afterwn'iiB «tit«ii{ed to my 
-Mlelwity, was Paul Bril ^e- Plming. It ought :to be 
•taaiAed, that this painter lired constantly in Italy} . and 
ahall see, by the history of his life, that hk genius was- 
fc Tcloped under the two-fold influence of the instincts whieh he 
” brought unth him from his native country, and of . the great 
models which he found in the^country of his sfloptiott, He 
was bom at Antwerp, in 1856.* He studied when yety ybUlJg 
under Daniel Wortelmans, painttn*, unknown to fame. Tf we 
aro to believe Karl Van Maader, he showed at fi»t but little 
docility in learning his art, M>d at the age of fourteen had 
given no sign o%ftho posfossion of genius. . As he, was obliged 
to support himself*by,lu8 labour, he jpainted in water colours 
harpsichords and those three-stringed lyres that were called 
pandarae. Painting was then chiefly employed for purposes of 
ornamentation. All the furniture in Italy, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth, were 


the shoro gftet iiuaing foom.thgf jfl^’s b/^7i',. 
emunsration of all .t^ laudsoapss which he paintM foy tlfo 
pontiigai; palace, and thg varipui ponvenfo and chnrchM.gt 
Home, Would of itself, form a tjatalogue of some length. 
Baldfoucci iAfoms.us, that imnediaicly after Hathew's deutbt 
Paul Bril was employed by the, greatest artUis of the day to 
paint the acenery in the backgtpnitd of their pictures, because 
none knew hoarso well as he to set off a historical foci by the 

addition of a beautiful landscape.: . 

Paul Bril for, surpassed hi# bffrthey Mathew. The latter 
retained to the last the hard and stiff. Pkmisb manner, of the 
sixteenth century i Paul, on the other hajid, was disi^guished 
by the harmony of his colouring, thS lightness of his touch, 
and the great simplicity and grandeur of all his compositions, 
lliose qualities, however, did not show themselves until, tho 
second period of his artistic career., In fact, there appears so 
wide a difference between his earlier works and those executed 


adorned with paintings. Desoo, a Florentine, and Stamina in 
Spain, excelled in this branch of art.t Gaddi Orengua and 
Giotto himself painted ctwsoni —^littlo boxes for containing 
wedding presents. Although Paul Bril performed this sort 
trf work with great facility, he had great difficulty in making 
out a' livelihood. Necessity, ,and the desire of seeing nuw 
countries, and natural restlessness of disposition, made him 
leave Antwerp early; he set out for Bretla, His parents, 
who were already suffering from the absence of their eldest 
soil, Mathew, soon recalled him to his native town. The 
reporta which reached bini, however, of the success which 
had attended his brother Mathew in Italy, revived his 
deaire to follow him, and he took flight one fine morning, 
when scarcely .twenty years of age, to realise his dream of 
Italy.. lie stopped, howevCT, some months at Lyons before 
crossing the Alps. D’ArgenviUe informs us that Paul Bril 
studied there under an unknown master, but that the instruc¬ 
tions he received were not by any means useless. His colour¬ 
ing was impuroved, and he acquired a firmer and more vigorous 
style. 

On his arrival at Home, he found his brother, who had 
been resident there for mmi^ years, engaged in executing the 
great works at the Vatican, which had been committed to him 


in bis manhood and old age, that it has been generally 
supposed that he altered his style after having seen the works 
of Titian and Annibal Cairatffii. ^ That, he was improved by 
the study of these great masters is quito possible} but if a ' 
profound sentiment of reality, and the genius withwhich heaven 
had gifted him, had not taught him faithfully to represent 
nature, the example of other painter* would never have given 
him originality. Before he saw Titian and Uurcachi, ho had 
seen tite country, he had seen the Alps — those were his 
masters. The Alps,” says Ilagedorn, *' taught Paul Bril and 
his brother Matlilw ho.w to treat landscape. They awakened 
in the mind of the ultramontane artists the taste for choosing 
beautiful countries, and of looking at the rich points of view, 
ns the chic’f objects of the pmlnting." In the scries of sixty 
engravings of the works of his master, Paul Bril, which 
Nicwbmd has left u% it is easy to perceive the justice of this 
observation. Tho grandeur of the lines, the dcpili of the 
horizon, the vivid appearance of the atmosxihere, and tho 
various accidents of the ground, all remind us of a moun¬ 
tainous region. 

There are few subjects in landscape which Paul Bril has not 
touched. In his works we meet at one time with rural scenes, 
clear rivers whoso water turns tho wheel of a mill over- * 


by Gregory XIII. Dtuting the life of the latter, Paul laboured 
with his brother, and assisted him in finishing the paintings 
and decoration upon which he was engaged in the great 
gallery mtd apartments of the pontifical palace. Ho then 
showed so much ability, that, on the death of Mathew, which 
took place in 1.584, Pope Sixtus V., the successor of Gregory 
XIII,, confided to him the task of co npleting what hia brother 
had begun.! From this moment, Paul Bril’s reputation was 
established, and ever after continued tp increase during tlie 
whole course of a long and laborious life. Popes Sixtus V., 
Clement’VHI,, Paul V., &c., employed him in a great 
number of important works. There is still at Rome a large 
composition which he painted in 1002, in the splendid dining, 
hall constructed by Clement VHI., in which St. Clement, tlie 
patron of this pope, may bo seen bound to an anchor and cast 
into the sea. The picture contains an area of not leas than 
sixty-eight Roman palms, or about fifty-nine feet. Tho 
cci^gs of the two staircases, beside the Soala Santa, near St. 
John of Latctan, were alswadomed by two large frescoes, the 
work of his pencil. The one represents Jonas being swallowed 
, by the whale, and in the other the {wopliet appears lying (tn 

• Baldkum gives 1584 as tho date of hiS birth x tat this Is an ' 

n* that Paul Bril followed 
g. the labtmrs of his Wether, who died in this very year, VSa 
MmM’ and Sandrart both fix the birth of Paffi Bril In the,year 

■ t "WPs Lives of the Painters,” Vell.,>i,« 0 .* vs' 

**** «J«^«c.t4*«ccccdhiS 

death, foe Wxtns % did not sicen* the poniiflcal thfone tlll*#ll5i 

If, <nitnocoatraly,’Matiiewffieai'i«'ilia84,it 


shadowed by huge trees, shepherds driving their flocks down 
hollow and picturesque declivities; at another, cascades and 
torrents flowing between high mountains covered with firs, and 
sweeping away trees and rocks in their impetuous course (in 
this way he traces th^oute to Rverdingen and Ruysdael) j at 
another, a sandy beN|pen which the sea is breaking gently, 
as in a picture of vS do Velde; and sometimes rays of the 
sun gleaming across clouds—a phenomenon which |he great 
Ruysdael knew how to render with eo muoh foedipg. «Bril’s 
animals are in general coarse and rude looking, and dkpiay 
few traces of painstaking or elaboration. It i* evident .tlpit he 
had not studied their anatomy, and had not acqMfre4 ^ art 
of rendering correctly either the wool and hair whfolt..|8rjns 
their covering, or the grace and simpliffity of ,i^ti|iide*. 
The living beings of his landscape, his figures, w«ce those 
trees—of which he knew so well how to eoatraat the Itnffiies, to 
round off tho tufted heods, to vary tha form#, tta 
the outline, indicating by this variety tta 
species. His favourite tree wa* the oak with,Ijcnafttod jin^^ 
tho foliage strongly emphasised, and the eolovsti A|%,!ijeen- 
He never.fails to .surroundft with.ivythis 
creeps frdin,,thdbasev<fftho,tJawffirwhi4fooittav^}n!|j|^iM'«^ 

this alone 

He never-.an 4ak whwh doW' 

. mistletfo in its -knotty anus. ,.His-water ia". Itww^ulgnd.- 
tiamsparant} Ws rcK^ firm, well broken, wild, anid ahruy^ 

• |■.i^^lto.,pisi#err.»l>ho',had, te'wgreai d«gt#A t«»\«ta«ltes.|^gigrt 
...#.foi«|^pe;i>«ihting, .a«d,wta;w««,^A.|r»^,:.;iiqeQTid^ 
.thiak.\'Ofv-fowfrh)g.th«.:j)K»riiBtpvi^ 



ir-Wei m tnHn thie) Mgk 

bdiiiJteiii 64* "Wto Mr of a ’baOlboi,—«ii* patetw of geiSlaf'irM 
able, Hi#'talent* had reached th^ Might, to ealMnte 
■work* •whlBh will Maif cdmparieon wii& those of the greateat 
ntasten of tire serehtCenth centiuy.' “Pan and S^riax/’ 
o ©hok Shootingi" “Diana foUowed hy her Nymph*,” 
“Diina diioavering the weakness of Calisto,” are acme of hi* 
thefk'-d’mvtm. If yon want to hare the idea of profound 
solitude—of virgin nature, where the vegetation is as luxuriant 
as in the forest* of America—where the penetrating odour of 
the ‘Verdure intoxicates you—stand for a moment Wore the 
phituVo which represents “Duck Shooting.” No one ha^ 
betfor understood or Better translated the exact force sad 
beaui^ of the Latin word frondoim. To the right, -two 
enormous oats, covered with ivy, as Paul Bril loved to depict 
them, ilrtVtt M a set-off to the background of the picture, in 
whi<!h W' perceive ^ river overshadowed by trees which the 
U(^ csrmes, the fsrthest off being put in their place by the 
ihfo^psition of a light vapour. How skilfully they are 
, j^Uped! ' Their position betrays all tho undulations of the 
Sa|l M ‘wh^ch they flourish; their summits are reflected in the 
Groat, reeds, plants of every kind, grow on those 
charging banks; the lasy cattle plunge into the midst of 
thelm, ind'there, Up to their shoulders, remain immoveable. 
iVhat'puie air, what freshness, what silence, under that arch 
fOriMd by tM young trees to the right! And, nevertheless, 
two ■ Mutters have made their way into ,this quiot retreat; 
SlrMdy one of them is taking aim at the ducks that are 
disporting theiinselves upon the banks of the river. An un¬ 
expected report will soon awaken the sleeping echoes,'and 
destruction mark the presence of man. These flgurcs are said 
to be the work of Annibal Carrachi. 

The most admiiablo feature in this painting, as in most of 
Paul Bril’s" landscapes, is hi* distances. The lightness of 
Ids touch in the backgrounds is marvellous ; that transparent 
sa'd bluish gausee, that the atmosphere seems to spread ovei 
distant objects, particularly in mountainous regions, is found 
hi all his ptiniings. It floats on the top of the trees, on the 
summit of the hills, on the asure of the sky, and covers every 
object with a poetic indUtiaetness, and all the while the 
tibjCcta in the foreground are rendeted with a readiness, liveli¬ 
ness, and freedom often verging on crudity. Paul Bril devotes 
his 'whole genius to the representation of this wonderful effect 
Of nature. In the foreground of his compositions, he usually 
plMsM to the right or left large trees rti^ged in shade, which 
make his horizons retreat out of sl^P^'bathed in vaporous 
light. Paul Bril had dimly foreseen those admirable perspec¬ 
tives which Claude Lorrain has flooded with golden sunlight. 
The former had less brilliancy and less life. It is Alpine 
nature; it is land.scBpe seen between high mountains, whose 
shadows maintain perpetual freshness. On the contrary, it 
way ttnder the burning sun of Italy that Claude received the 
splendid revelation of his genius. Nevertheless, we are far 
from Mserting that Paul Bril was equal to'Lorrain ; but still 
the elder master has sometimes attained to such perfection, 
thht mistakes haveflieen made, and the works of the Fleming 
l^trlbnted to the Frenchman. M. Waagem found at Blenheim 
jtoosd a smidt landscape attributed to Claude, which he took 
' for k Paul Bril. ‘He was not far mistaken afre^ all, for Claude 
'was^fihWpupa of Augustin TuSsi, who was the disciple of Bril. 

wmdtt to Which Bril has risen to the fuUeheight of 
hto'ifVkltis; there is a teniarkable mixture of Ittiian style and 
In'“ Biitna and'Calisto,” “Fan andlkc 
the splendid arrangement, tiic broad 
; W the choice of trees and sites, pebu- 

Xa 'Other'Composition* Paul 
'^iM''1^^^''Us'Mumphil aroheS) templea, edifices, marked 
by nM^tisCkbeto hf. Bdaasn and AtheUian- airohiteoturc. Ihc 
ctbtitotF,'.whk#«uti(iahyits4<fai^^ duisBto the Italy 





tiie oaim'vegcMity'Uiftiiese Mfflb M itlegxaf'.oolatoui;' to 'the 
stem boldness diq^ayed 1^ tiiese itrobtis. tPtotk iBrili WWt the 
fint to seek to nature this antique .id<Md, «iui it wtochis vfingsiv 
which pointed out to Poussin the read to limwwtolitjt. But 
if Paul Bril had some presentiment of theheroto btodaii»{i>«^ 
he did not altogether, lose the simple and true sentiment ,>er 
nature, by which the FlmnUh painters have been'gentmtily 
'distinguished—the more modem idea of re8l%, by which 
man doe* not seek to arrange nature according to hie viaws oK 
philosophy, but is content with the humble Oontetu 
her beauties, eurrmdem l^mielf''Wholly < to'her 
tmd ssks to. exchange tiie secret of her mysterious: .p 
'Although'Bril's .remembrance'Of hi*'nativelknd'griW-|id)t^'' 
the longer hia stay in Italy a»d the older ho btoamk, tiuAlWi^ 
nevertheless, not one of his work* to "whitii atone' traces ' ^’# 
are not to bo found. He alwaya muui^ea, Aren tot 
paintings which bear most marks, of atttotton 'to 
introduce some quiet nook,, some aroh of verdure, atoM 
spring bubbling up through biokeniocM, to WhfoMnatU($t|li 
revealed in her chaste and graceful nudky.' It may safi^hia 
affirmed, not only that Claude and POusSin descend.frnw?Psii||t 
Bril, but that the naturalist school—if wc may uto thO’^Mkto. 
—of the Low Countries ought to recognise 'hitA,< if 
master, at least as a precursor. ' : 

Such was the reputation which Paul Bril enjhyed «St 
that the cardinals and Koman nobles cflsputed with the pO^^. 
for the time which he spent in mHtmi vatieami. It Wtotid 
impossible to enumerate all the frescoes, all the patottogi^ 
canvas and coiqmr, which he executed for the differ^ 
churches, chapels, and monuments of Home, or sold to pflv^ 
individuals. No one thought of decorating , bis i^ape-to^ 
gallery with a landscape from the pencil of this latoterifVtM 
was not prepared to spend more than one hundred dutots' fU 
acquiring it. This was the price of his smallest "wotos, 
was not every one who could obtain them e'ven at friis 
His contemporaries with justice placed thegrMtC8t‘Vatoe 'tt|Nik:; 
those of his landscapes which represented scenes to the 
round Borne, to Which the nobtoty extolled the exact 
with which the artist rendered tiie monuments, thktrOMj^kilm . :. 
the fading outline of Iho hills; buptiiey admired above gif'Mi'V 
truth in detail, and the breadth tothe masses of ,hi*. 

In the latter, to particular, he surpassed kll his predettoiShril^ 
and wo might almost add that he has never Ikitoi 
since. His predecessors have been eible to give 
and naturalness—if we may use the word—to their lireiis t but 
none knew so well as he how to indicate, by the drawing Of 
the leaves and the touch of the trunks, the difference of 
species -, by the undulations of the top, or tiie tooltoatiOn of 
the stem, the nature of the ground concealed beneath. 'Woods, 
when seen from on high, from the summit of a mountain 
which overlooks them, have the appearance of a saa: W 
verdure, which the breeze skims over or raises like the Waves 
of the ocean. Paul Bril noticed and piflnted tliis phenomenon 
with surprising ability. < 

He died at Home, on the 7th of October, 'to’Ms 
seventy-second year, and was buried to the Church of'ihe 
Anima. His lost works show great finish, end 'tiie 

example of Adorn Elshcymer, who was at Home abkni’ this 
period, had some influence upon‘tit# last efforts <01geflids. 
Among the cAe/s-dVttws of this pedOd W- his-ekrtor fS* a 
small landscape on mtwblei'.possssstoj^ lihe UtotosttoelioWneSs 
of touch. It seems that, his hand,iiiinstekd of growing heavy 
ss he grow older, became Bghtor sad flitoer; *0 that M was 
able to etch (a process just tirtoi eomlng tote use); u fow ytow 
before his death, several iimdstopee, to he M 

scope to his’imagtoat'Ibn.;.■ 

Bril's reputation caused disciple*' to resort to him ftflih’iiti , JJ 
parts of Europe. H»<ha4 BMmy ptipile, swoag whetoitoer#, S 
William Nicwlaud'«!sd; Augustin TsSsi, of wheea'"|M,';ltoito‘''.';'s 
already »p<toen,,,’'@pii(;rtop,,,iBaUk«s«' Louvers,,and- 

Vroo».'..s^Uiptiito*-3ltoi^^dNW ^8'',tp:'*iaxai’i**il>''' 

■Fisuce,';‘ 

.. 
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THE woRmmfmmam^MAFTEBB. 


' '«w«iiry.' ' 'Simartet dt f%a^-<mgtisme tm 

others^ and a^tiiltig proyf# it better than to see hia name iwaed‘flfimfi«'«lM®gsttei'. ■ " '"'f -tf • •H' 

^ahinin^^W’tHe' Id'efeWljhWlUuatriotta names of so manyim* > ’MtoiirdfeW'«ftfiita'ha'fe'fehgtatedEail'®rfl*i'#d*^ ttiMiW|at‘ 
mortal it that the light of hie genius was others, the ftWeldrsj O. OuQei'ISsllM, titJiJf 

not eclipsed^by such a blase of splendour as is reflected ftom netj ■'Ybrstertniitm, IKMdids^'M-adc^etdb do 'ti«b|.dhd Wllw- 



otAxa Alts TBB mncnHs.—FaoM a faiktino bt bavs bbil. 


theirs ? Because his was truly original—because with extra- land, who has engraved a series of sixty. Xewly all the 

ordinary good fortune he tmited the strong and silnpio powers public galleries of Europe contain some of his works. In the 

of observation of the T'lemings with the elegance and nobility Louvre there arc seven—“Duck Shooting," with figures by 
of the Italians—because his works possess at the same time Annibal Carrachl, of which we give an engraving | " Diana 
ingenuity and grandeur, that ia not found, in the same and her Nymphs," Which wo also reproduce, and four other 

degree, at least, in those who have followed and surpassed landscapes. These paintings have been* valued, the firs# at 

him. Bril has etched several of his own drawings with great jESO; the second a* fllSO; and the others at ^80, fltO, fl82 

respectively. Munich possesses two t Dresden the same 
h “ A Landscape,” adorned with ruins and buildings, in number; Amsterdam, one only; Berlin, three or four} the 
which is represented the parable of the Good Samaritan. ■ Museo del Rey, at Ma^d, four also. 

2. "The Angel ordering young Tobias to take the fiah In Blgnheim House, there is a very flito one, tehioh leng 
'ftom the water." * passed for a Claude. The "Towerof Babri!' is et' fitefstah 

«i ■" A Marine view.” Sh^herds in the foreground 5 in the# Houee, in tl» poesession of the MOthusn ftatnBy.' Tlie»e fls, 
Vaid^ 8 town in the diatanoe, and beyond it the aes with aJeo, a very film i»tdaGape M Oestie 'mat ot>t3io 

ahijih'j''' , ■ ^ .Bari of'Cterilale. ' ' - . '■* yv/mbttfi . 

•4. AuotW " Martoe view;" in the feregrpuad niUrge ,A4 in one of the haMs of the palaceiHliare Irk 
vessel lying In theroadstead ft anohoT,and in the hsokgtound tetgo limdsei^ in fteseo, more than sixty foet Iong,tt«af8i- 
aro(ai,ite»swi<ri,'by*fort!^. ..iBntlni'ftk.CWwttt'fosteBed'to''aa'iaMhor'«idij(ain'lnt»«'t4(e 

in the series engraved 'Mk 4 ''te'iiiBOthe)^^s!xliutdsoaipt»,':.«^uOiaatiitg!<h«(ftiitf 

'1 ^ ' Bi^'nlao 

■ . rinaai.’t'wO'AIiaaillBa^V* waritod—]?4TOM»>Ihttt.iity. ■ -.fttb W^fthfewet^ 

' 7. «tkws«toWi#w:'fdte|4«if-<he-:<h^^ whhhniWi 

;iag8and'rotha.; Bi.fthiif.'Wio.ftoSM.ift", a ,,,. oegUlift. 
















AlBItEIE* DURER. 


3.7 


wra t great tuimber of fiiU’g paintinga At the palace of 
Fontiunebleau. The artists who hare painted the figures in 
moat of hia woilta are, A. Carrachi, Joaepin, Rottenhanter, 
&c. He has left behind him some drawings very ably 
executed with the pen and a wash of bistre er Indian hik, 
upon which ho passed hatchinga in every direction. 

Bril's works have rarely made their appearance at public 


sales, Init whenever they hare done so, they have fetched 
tolerably good prices. We have found neither marks nor 
signature upon any of them. His etchings are marked fhwi» 
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Al. JiEKT DURER. 

‘ litre, when art «as still religion, with a simple, reverent heart, 
I.ived ami laboured Albrecht Durer, the evangelist of art; 

Here, in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand. 

Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for tho Better Land. 
Kmiffrmil is the inscription on the lomlistoiic where he lies ; 

Bead he is not, but departed,—for the artist ncjjer dies. 

Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair. 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has breathed 
its air!” 


TuDs sings the poet of a great nation, which, when Albert 
Buret was living and labouring, y/M not in existMce. In 
what he aays ho but echoes the sentiments of all' Europe. 
Theta is none who does not rev(;rence Germany for having 
produced such s man—none who does not love art more 
because he was one of her disciples. The mere mmition of 
his name awakens in our minds the strangest i^pas, and opens 
to out view the perspective of a new world. It is, os it were, 
a calling up of all the dreams of Germany. Mystmious shapes 
sppsar to us at first indistinctly, Im^ming though a mist. 
Rsre, cn unknown osvaliar makes hds way among r&ks and 
Icnfis^ tiees, foUowcd ,hy a demon wiGi outstretched claws, 
and'acoompaified by the figure of I)cnftt‘mi>anted on his white 
hdnts. He sdvaaes* with a firm step, regardless of fbft 


monsters which surround him, and the reptiles which craw 
at his feet There, a knight, who, like I’eTseus, lias wings 
attached to his heels, and a helmet in the shape of a gigantic 
butterfly, has checked his horse near a ruined arch, and 
knocks at the portal of a deserted mansion, as though he 
expects the.spirits of the dead to rise and come forth. Yonder 
mi immense bat, spreading its hideous wings in the clouds, 
hovers over a woman seated on the sea-shore, in an attitude of 
dejection, her name is Kelanoholy. In these obscure regions 
jEsbttlous heroes and nameless beings are strangely intermingled 
with the ohaiaeters trf sacred history and tho executionem of 
Jesus Christy It inigd»t^ b« said, Ast whole legions 
before us# But' wS are surprised to find those symboBoat, 
figUTM, wbtdt iupiiu us udth a secret tertor—WU 1m»w not 
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ranged side by *idb with known and familiar oKfeota; 
ptfasantB dancing On tho green, and carrying baskets of fruit; 
the smBing faces of young girls, shaded by the simple lace cap; 
such as arc seen- at tjio -village church or by the quiet ftreside. 
Domestic scones and comnion-place things are singularly 
intermingled with tho spectres of tho Black Forest, or the 
strange phantoms of German superstition—tho most familiar 
of which is tho shaggy and homed demon. This elegant 
gallant, who is walking in the country with his richly-dressrd 
and smiling lady, is evidently in happy ignorance,- that close 
to him, concealed'hy the trunk of a tree, Is frim Death, in the 
shape of a Bring skeleton; Oh I strange and mysterious 
world, in -which the most ideal poetry is confounded with the 
siinpTcst realities! Such a world is presented to us in the 
works of Albert Durer. But if studied more minutely and 
patiently, another medley, not less surprising than the former, 
engages our attention. Those visions, at first so indistinct, 
have assumed bodily shapes, whose outlines are clearly 
defined; those phantoms have taken precise forms, and their 
draperies fall in stiff metallic-looking folds. We might even 
count the hairs of their, heads, those of the manes of their 
coursers, the rivets in their cuirasses, the blades of grass 
which they tread under fqot, the smallest stones in the ho\ise 
which they inhabit, and the most minute of the leaves of the 
Usees which shelter it. And when w'e turn to the man -whose 
labours have produced these images, so lifelike and yet so 
imaginary, -tve acknowledge this strange A-isionary to bo the 
most skilful goldsmith, the most indefatigable engraver, the 
most inimitable painter; that he loved to carve on the braS'S tbe 
chimeras of the Apocalypse, and to chisel his own dreams on 
steel. We find that this lover of the nXtrvellous and fantastic 
punned the study of the positive sciences; that this ima- 
^native poet was a consummate mathematician; that this 
visionary was also a skilful geometrician. , 

Albert Durer is lightfully acknowledged as tlic father of 
tKo Germhlt school. lie was the liA’ing personification of the 
genius and talent of Germany. Historical events, consequent 
upon the grand struggle for tbe reformation of tho Cluu-ch, 
the peasant war, and the thirty yeara’ war, retarded tho 
progress of art in Germany from the time of its foundation by 
tho great Nuremberg painter. If remained in stetu quo for 
neiirfy two centuries, .so that the tvorks of Albert Durer 
continued to be the highest expression of German art, and, so 
to speak, her best struck medal. 

One of Durer’s earliest -works, which bears tho same date as 
his first celthratcd picture, 1498, is a series of wood-engravings 
representing “The Apocalypse.” It was certainly a strange 
beginning. To measure his strength in the outset against a 
subject at once so whimsical, terrible and sublime, of whicli it 
even seems impossible to form a conception; to mount, for bis 
coup d'essai •• Death’s Pale Horse,” and to plunge into the 
boundless regions of the imaginary -world,—none but a German 
would have dared such an enterprise. 'I'he spectres wliich had 
ten-ified the recluse of Patmos were represented by Durer in a 
set of fifteen engravings. A wild and mystic poetry per¬ 
vades them, the artist at once transports us into the realms of 
another world, lie there shows us ominous llbrsemen, one 
beating a bow, another a naked sword. Hie third a pair of 
scales, and the fourth the scythe of Death, the destroyer of 
whole nations. With what fury do tliey rush onwards! See 
how their panting and ungovernable chargers bound through 
the regions of space! These are no earthly steeds : steeds, 
such as these, require the gigantic riders, who have Seiml 
theft? idunrs and press their ftanks. In what dream did this 
chain of phantoms appear to Durer ? Into what sleep did he 
ftdl to sec pass before him visions created by the brain of an 
old man ^ ol‘ a hundred, those terrible symbols of rvhich the 
signification is to us unknown! 

One of the most remarkable amongst tbese engravings is 
the eighth. There are seen the angels of the P.uphrates let 
loose by the angtSr of hteaven, and massacring the third of the 
human race. Their gleaming sp-ords fall with indiscxibeblo 
fury on all sides indiscriminately. In the heavens ate seen 
tho aerial riders mounted <m beasts possessing the bndins of 


horses, and tho heads of litiat; this is the frying host deethWH 
for the annihilation of the rest of the human race, Already 
the emperor, tho bishop, the nun, and the monk, have fallen 
victims to their fury; here the Protestant artUt has betrayed 
his thoughts in-uttempting to explain the inexplicable vision of 
the Kvangelist, fir, in the ruin Of these hooded and.mitred per. 
sonages, we recognise that the graver has been guided by a 
friend of Mclanethon and a disciple of Luther. 

There is something most siiigulor mid original in Albert 
Durcr's paintings and ongr.avings, they are imprcgiiated by tho 
most misty spiritualism, and at the same time characterised by 
a patient (uid minute execution brought to tho very highcsl; 
finish. One would say that the artist observed this accuracy 
in order to prevent his poetic ideas from becoming indistinct. 
'I'he more fiuieiful and oUscuro the subject, the greater jiains 
did he take to render the figures plain and decisive; if ivo 
cannot fathom the profundity of his meaning, we can at least 
catch the reality of the figures which express it. Take, for 
example, his celebrated engraving known^ndcr the name of 
the “ (ircat Horse,” you will be astonished at first by tho 
extreme delicacy of tho work, you will admire tho (fistinctness 
of the outline, the exactness -with whicdi the accessories are ren¬ 
dered, and the incredible patience of the engraver; but if you 
seek to penetrate the sense of the composition, you will be at a 
loss to know what motive actuates this flerco-looking warrioi-, 
who, holding his horse by the bridle, stops at the jiortal of a 
ruinous castle. It will only inspire you with wi tmdefinable 
feeling of terror, and, in endeavouring to catch.the meaning of 
the artist, -j-ou are lost in a bewildering mase of conjecture. 

Tho lote. of the extravagant and fantastic, observable fi*om 
tbe first in the works of the great German painter, never aban- 
dont'd him. In that dreamer " Melancholy,” tvhn, seated on 
the sca-»hore, scu'ras seeking to penetrate, with her gaxc into 
infinite space, he has apparently expressed the inspiratiou of 
his own soul. For my own port, I have this picture always 
hi'forc me. How is it possible ever to forget an engraving of 
.‘Mbert Durcr’s, even though seen hut once ! I over see her, 
her proud iiud noble head thoughtfully resting upon one hand, 
her kmg hair falling in dishevelled tresses upon her shoulders. 
Her folded ivings, (nd)lematic of that impotent aspiiutioii, 
which directs her gaze towards heaven, whilst a hook, closed 
and useless as her ivings, re.sts upon her knee. No, nothing 
ean be more gloomy, more penetrating, than the expression of 
this figure. From the peculiarity of the folds of her dress, one 
would say, that she was enveloped in iron draperies. Near 
her is a symbolical sun-dial, ivith the bell wliich marks tho 
hours as they glide away. Thu sun is sinking into tho oeean, 
and diirknof's will soon envelop the earth. Above hovers a 
strange-looking hat, -which, spreading its ominous wings, bears 
a pennon, on which is written the ivOrd—“MelaneoUa.” 

All is symbolical in this composition, of which the sentiment 
is sublim-e. Melancholy holds in her right hand a pair of com¬ 
passes and a circle, the emblem of that eternity in U’hich her 
thoughts arc lost. Various instruments appertaining to the 
arts and sciencesdio scattered around her; after ha-ving mhdo 
use of them, she has laid them aside, :imd has fallen into a 
profound reverie. As a type of the mistrust which has ctvjit 
into her heart, with avarice and doubt, a bunch of key% is 
suspended at her girdle; above her is on hour-glass, tho 
uckhowledgcd emblem«f her transitory existence. But nothing 
is more admirable than tho face of Melancholy, both in tho 
sei'cre beauty of her featiires and the depth, of her gasO, in, 
which may be recognised a likeness to Agnes,—a. remarkable 
fact, which I do not think has before been noticed.! In XSH 
Albert Durer conceived the typo of Dr. Faust, which illusttatts 
that state of mind in which the result of science is but diftibiv 
tho result of qfipcrience but hitter and disheartening 
pohitment. Three centuries before the age of, Goethe, an axlwt 
depicted the gri^ which in our days torments the minds qf 
choice wirits; but the painter was not so well understood 'm- 
the jWl, (^ough the pe^ , was evidently inspired by ll^e 
psltolir,. Neither the sentiment pf melan^lyapr t^ie w«^d 
#lfeh ekpreesee it h’ad appeared in agt tln 
Albert Durer. ' ’' 
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Wo Win now of die celebrated engraving csQed 

“ Deatii% Horse.” It Is said that Albert Durcr intended to 
represent I’ranz Von fiiokingen, whose name was dreaded 
throughout Germany, thus gis'ing him a terrible, warning. 
An S traced on the picture goes far to corroborate this sui)- 
position. But, setting aside the possibility of this allusion, 
and also the idea that the artist intended to represent his own 
journey through life, this great work obtains a more lasting 
importance and a more general application. An old ballad 
has moreover suggested another signification., It there 
presents to ns the model of the Christian,' «««« pour et ««»* 
itproahe. “Let Death and the Devil,attack me, says the 
knight, I will conejuor both the Devil and Death.” Such 
was Durer’s love of the marvellous and the fantastic, that 
many subjects for pictures and engravings were furnished him 
by his dreams. Among them is one of the most singular 
water-colour paintings which has ever been exhibited; this 
picture is in the Ambrasian collection at Vienna. There is 
seen a large sheet' of water which washes the shores of a 
plain, upon which are several houses. Over this water hangs 
a huge bldck cloud, which is discharging itself in torrents of 
rain. On every side the air is filled with vapour. Albert 
Dnrer wrote tliese words beneath this painting: ~ 

“ On Thursday night, the cvci of the Pentecost, in the year 
IMd, I had this vision in my sleep. What torrents of water fell 
from tho heavens! This water stnioh the eai-lh about four miles 
from me with sueh force, such rcverberatKin and noise, the whole 
country was fioodert, and such a mortal dread seized me, that I 
awoke : I agaia fell acleei). Then the remainder of tho water fell 
nearly as abundantly as before, some at a greater distance, some 
nearer. It seemed to fall from such a height, tiintto my mind the 
■descent occupied a long time. Hut as tlie flood approached nearer 
and nearer, tho deluge Ijce.ime so rapid and resounding, that fear 
seised mo, and T again awoke. My whole body tremhlcd, jnd it 
was long liefore I could recover myself; i)ut in the diorning when 
I rose i painted what I had seen. May Ood order ail for the 
best! ” “ Adibut DriiEft,” 


act character of Gennati 
its of Albert Duror did 


Tltia is cortoinly a most artless description. However, 
Joseph Seller, an eminent German writer, the author of the 
test life of Albert D*ter which has yet appeared, would not 
allow his ingenuity to be vanquished. He spends imieh time 
iit explaining this water-colour painting otherwise so intom- 
prohensible. He gives with the utmost care the most minute 
details, is even, so scrupulous m his examination as to take 
note of tho manufacturer’s mark on Hie piece of paper used by 
Albert Durcr. Moreover, tVie learned commentator had this 
mark engraved and joined to his text. 

Hotwitlistanding the g'niorally i4jj||c 
gciyuB, tho serious and thoughtftpPSi: 
not always keep him aloof from the world of realities lie 
Somutuftes abandoned the r gion of chimpra.s and phantoms, to 
wpr.k at the graade-t and noblo.st religious subjects. “ Hie 
Itnrtyrs of the Christian Legion,” which is to be seen in tho 
Austrian Belvedere gallery; “The Adoration of tho Magi," 
filfltjcli is preserved in the gajlcry of the tTffizzi at Florence; 
V,Tl>o Trinity," surrounded h'y the angelic host; these and 
ipmy Other pictures prove that this great master respected tho 
Which separate the imaginary from,, the vistble.^ Some 
.ptat of' this c&s are his eAe/*-d'Hr«vre, but the most p^oct of 
^^l^qnuttbe Pinakottek at Munich. It js di’rtfied,intqtw'd 
coanparjments, one of which contains the ^ibstlos St.' JohJiand 
Fct('t','a»e other St. Mark and St. Paul. It,Was the Iwt. 

prodwetW (if the great artist.' ,Hc hg4 ti® sfttiS-: 
on of •ending hi* hy a happy and minchtlyahfev 
toward* the subilme. He painted thcfc'figni’cs 
with iha intention of leaving th^ in his vrill 
Hall at NuK^mberg, in ortler to 
preserve thfere, by the memory of his genius, the religious 
fervour of the Lutherans; for DuVer had embraced the doc¬ 
trines pf the Reftirmation, and the questions to which they 
^ggre' ri*e conatantly occupied his* thoughts. Hq painted 
,'befteath “'Ihsi Ap<***l«*" tnscriptions gaHicred from 
their epi«tlg»a^ .tos;^ls, reoi^^ n» not to ncgleot tho 

: atuaif 'of iho to la the fel*o 


prophets. Ho has given to each one of these figures a distinct 
and well-defined character. The exile of Patmos is repre¬ 
sented as possessing a passionate, enthusiastic, and melancholy 
temperamjait; St. Peter, with his gray hairs and calm deport¬ 
ment, expresses contemplative repose; St. Mark bears thf, 
aspect of a hopeful man and a zealous propagator qf the foit^; 
the figure of St. Paul, armed with a naked sword, and-t'Cmrying 
the bible, is the symbol of action, energy, and imperious will; 
he casts a severe and searching glance ai'ound him, aa if , to 
discover all blasphemers, in order to destroy them with the 
sword of tile living God. 

We must not suppose that Dnrer never relaxed from hi* 
severe gravity. His familiar letters sometimes discover, an 
inclination to gaiety, at times even an approach to termless 
raillwy. It is' true that they were written at Venice, avyay 
from his wife. He, writes thus to his friend Willibald 
Pirekheimer: ~ 


“ I should fudge from what you have written me, that you arc 
anxious to do the amiable, hut thai beeuincs you as perfruue docs 
a lunsquinot. You Uiink that when you have deekod yourself out 
iu silks, and made yourself agreeable to the women, that you 


have done all that 
you as modest a 
should not he an- 
you have too many 
think, if you wish 
in n month, you 
Give my greeting 
Lorentz, and your 
also to our lady- 
was the name 
to his wife); thank 



is needful. Were 
man ns myself, I 
gry with you; but 
‘ amours,’ and I 
to pay them all off 
svill ruin yourself, 
to Borseht snd M. 
pretty servant girl, 
accountant (this 
which Duror gave 
your huuseinuid 


for rcoolloetiug me, and fell her that she is n ‘ saloi>c ’* /te^. You 
will he glad to hear that my picture has succeeded beyond my 
expectations ; I have obtained by it much honour, but 
profit. During my absence I have not made more than 200 ducats; 
I have rcfusi'd to iiadertake some iraportasit wcirks, that I may be. 
at libeviy to return. 1 have now ctfeetually silenced all tbpse 
painters who said, ‘ lie is a good engraver, hut as to painting, ho 
has no idea of colouring.’ 7trm. My French cloak and m> ' ’W’nJsch’ 
coat greet you ...” “ Al.tiBiiT Donpii.” 


Many of Albert Durer’s paintmgs and epgravings belong to 
the class called yciire. lie dealt with fanciful subjects as'wMl 
as familiar and fural aeenes. Sometimes two lovers **■» repre¬ 
sented walking affectionately together in the country.S, some* 
tfuies the villagers enjoying their evening dance; sometimes 
a peasant attempting to win a young girl by hi* deceitful 
promises. Durcr understood the Flemish style, the peaceful 
charm of every-day life, the poetsy to be found in realities^ 
Albert Dhrcr was not only a painter of tile first order, and a 
wonderful engraver, but he had also learnt to handle thp tool 
of the goldsmith and the chisel of the sculptor. In nearly all 
the German towns, works in alto-relievo, as well as medallicmii, 
are shown to the traveller as his productions. 

Sculptor, painter, engra-er, this greet man has alao.'v^rtttjen 
leainefi works. Had he been known merely as an qu.^C|ri 
would still have borne an illustrious name. Hi* mo*t 
brated work is a “ 'rrcatise on the Proportions of t^e 
Body,” in four books. , '. 

Having mtmlioned so celebrated a work, perhaps wo n^y hp , 
permitted to express our frill c^inioh. -This book,hM Jb^' 
■little read, which is partly-the fault ,pf Ae authpr, , 'Diunt^li- 
' gible and without animation,dinoojmages 
.!tJio reader in the outset. ^I'or' Wtance,. H 
his arrangement, ho does tmt ,»qt ^ ** a ipetlho^tel 

laind wottl'd have dpqia,^ V 0Qmm;t^^)^wi& 

.and, .ending with 

tho fourteeath ptW of the livimte htWy, we ought la k&w ' 
something about tlie half. This disagreeable impression, which 
is produced by the dififase character of an ill-arrangeii book, 
sufficiently explains why those authors who are fond of 
cleiirness-have, (^ly glimccd at Albmt Dorer’s, and 
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dUtel^ pnmounc«d it incompreh^iUe | «(UnetuBM| 

'tn£y gilthei Aom it beautiful idea*. ' Albert Surer oeeraa 
to Mve believed that nature has amuiged even her defonnitieii 
■With a certain regularity, that even ugliness ia hatmo- 


whiclf. is uoouaoa tp aU 

a univtaual influence. It is true,^t^t ooeasiuBally, 
cially in Ws picture oi TJte Apo^es,” he apptoachei,^ 
sublhnity. As no painter, has expressed grief 'irUh,SO, inuth ' 



><!«*,iwJ^h hM been very cleverly developed hj d^p%WB4l^e<l«he.in!bitp»hit!aeof.“ThBPHMnoib?,vrl4|ft 
Siderot, . hnhdnt^t^om.Rases, so wae lup 

Albevf, Xh^'e ,&emm ,taste pmAted'^ U"Wqvnii,'in his £ 

front attaining ^ ;iWn>, iMli% dM;Dww 
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iftd filled UUiitedt sense ^ i> to. sa^, ^ yoirlct sre not 

tiie£ Mmtoiietlt' which obtained such influence ifl' the tniddle ohly Teniwfcable' for th^ hatfohaT charact^, hut the graater 

ages, he alio wed hie Prefostant thoughts to betfoy thelilselteB part' of them' only suit the taste of the population of the, 

in hii woihs. Judging footo his later productions, it'seems Upper Rhine.'' One is struch with estonishmeht at his 
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jippc«'*aeo of aietal. His ooloniing is dear mA delicate, and 
too brilliant to be natural; it is very like that used for the 
illttmination of ancient manuscripts, and of an intensity which 
cjuite oilends the eye. His rhiaroscuro has aTjio a fanciful 
appearance; in it the light and shadow play, as in one of 


those posferftil yisioBS by which hk sleep wa» troubled. la 
short, all Albert Durer's works, bearing kj strongly the impress 
ofOerman genius, betray the man of {he North, who, oomhinlng 
in his life the simplest prose with the most ideal poetry, loyea 
to rise above the world of realities into the realm of dreams. 


G E Pi I C 

GsRicAeiT was the son of an advocate of Kouen, and was 
bom in that town in 1701. TJnforUinately for him, his birth 
•was as preraatui'e as his death j had he como into the world 
five years later, he would liave enjoyed while Ih ing thr glory 
which his works merited. Hut ho died at the early age of 
thirty-threOj ns yet badly uppreciulud, nnderstood only liy a 
small number, and despised i)y those who, in his day, were the 
oraelos of taste. Now the differences to which his works gare 
rise have disappeared and are forgotten, and there is no per¬ 
sonal feeling to influence tlio judgment which the public may 
form of them. 

He was originally dc. tiiicd to receive a careful %nd literary 
education. \^(m fifteen. Us father cntcreil him in the l.ycec 
Imperial. What then toojt place was what might have been 
expected to take place in the case of a youth of more than 
ordinary energy. His predominating tastes and tendencies 
revealed themselves with extraordinary rapidity; and so 
impatient did he grow to hceome an artist, and above all a 
painter of horses, that to pursue his classical studies was out 
of the question j for horses wore his passion even from infaiu'y. 
Whenever ho had a holiday, he spent it in the riding-school, 
and at Franconi’s, whom he thought the greatest of men. He 
often hung about the doors of the nobility, for the pm-pose of 
watching theh horses being driven off in llieir carriages, and 
often ran after them like the street When seventeen 

years ot'age, lie was placed in the studio of t’arlo Vernet. 
After leaving him, he placed himself undir Guerin, to whom 
hi| peculiar mode of colouring appeared ridiculous in the 
extreme. Gericanlt had studied in the Musentn, and had 
there commenced to copy Rubens at the very outset—a piece 
of audacity till thin unheard'of—so that he brought with him 
raoy tones,- the mnnnerized forms, and a good deal of boldness. 
He how found his position most uncomforlahle. He thougiit 
tlpit lie would one day become a great painter ; his mas',or 
thbhght not, and in fact advised him to give up thoughts of 
painting altogether. This hurt him greatly, but did not by 
any means dishearten him. On leovlug Guerin he eonipletcd 
his education by reading the English jioets, and by the study 
of Italian, musio, and by diligent altentiim to the antique. 

, Ho also spent witch of his time in copying the old masters, 

Goricault wo# then a fine young man, above the middle 
height, well proportionad, and elegant in his ijiiumcr.s, a gr.;at« 
admirer of tlic Women, and greatly admired liy them, and 
quite a lion on the Champs dc Jhirs. Now-a-ihtys, he 
would have ' been mertdy a member of tlie jockey eJub, 
end,an exquisite i but the gaieties, and frivolities, and ras. 
e^lithes, of the turf had no had cft'ect on Gericault. On the 
contrary, they furnished him with a rich store of materials for 
ptudy and observation. H was not the fop,or “fast man,” 
who went a hunting and rode steeple-chasOs; it Was the 
artist, Ilis father, however, ami his family ■Were so opposed 
{0 following the vocation ho had chosen, thqt they djd n&t 
ipyw allow him funds to provide hiniscK with a studio, and he 
compelled to make use of those of his :Uends. He 
SMitiaued his course with suceessj barring g foolish, hut 
tc&pbrary abandonment of his proles.sioi» % {he purpose of 
enteringthe royalist garde du corps, after the rL.slofatio»iii 1814. 
Re was soon disgusted, as w.ns every man of mind in Prance, by 
the IfeeHe and ridiculous attempts of the Bourbons to restore 
the old rdgime. Mid wturned to his first love. He now resolved 
■ to cit^rm aiC bid and time-honoured custom of osrtists 
spending some lime iih Italy, and set W thirhefTn 1817,. Ho 
was not loi^ in Rome ^te his style became greatly moti- 
fifid. He Miti^ed the fiMCoes of iCchi^ Ingeloi mid^of 
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many others ; the subdued tones of the paintings ifi' the 
churches, from which age and the smoke of the candles had 
taken all their hrilllancy, quite cupUvated him. Im jression- 
able Slid cxeitnhle, he ‘Began to doubt his own force, and ask 
himself what was he in the prescnco of titosp giants, whom 
lapse of time hSd only made greattr, and, he set about 
painting gray and brown purposely. On his return from 
Italy, he already began to throw slight upon colour, and 
speak of all colourists with disdain. So .it is true, after all, 
that Italy is not useful to everybody. Some run the risk of 
losing their originality, by coming in contact with the works 
of these illustrious dead. With thorn it is impossible to enter 
into discussion. 

At last an opportunity jiresented itself for Gericault to 
undertake a great work, which should place him amongst the 
masters. He chose for his subject the “ Shipwreck of the 
Medusa," the frightful details of which then occupied all 
minds. It was a terrible one, which perfectly suited the 
peculiar character of his genius. He prepared for it by severe 
study and assiduous labour. Ho familiarised himself with the 
aspect of death in every possible form, frequented the hospi¬ 
tals for the purpose of watching all the alternations of hope, 
despair, terror, and anguish in the human countenance. 
Whoever has vi.sited the Louvre must h-ive observed tlio 
“ Shipwreck of the Medusa.” Those who have not may form 
some idea of it from Reynolds's ongpaving. It is a scene of 
horror, lighted by one ray of hope. Fifteen unfortunates, 
with livid faces, half naked, with hollow eyes and fisrocioiw 
aspect, are represented clustered in*groups on a raft, badly 
tied together, and swept by every passing wave. Of the 
forty-eight who had entrusted themselves to this frail struc¬ 
ture, these fifteen only had survived, and for the preceding 
eight days had been living on the fteuh of the dead, who had 
perished of hunger, or been killed by the sabre, in a mutiny 
which had broken out, as if to add fresh horrors to the scene. 
Suddenly one of them perceives a sail in the horisonl has 
uttered a lou l cry, and the others starting up, like galvahkcd 
corpses, raise themselves, and stretch out their nrnj^’in the 
direction hi which the succour appears, Those whohttvokny 
strength remaining, seek to climb upon the qasks, in order to 
wave their handkerchiefs iu sign of difttress { in such 'h Way 
»that all iht! figures of the painting follow the general"move- 
merit of ascent, towards the highest point, the point of hojic. 
Some of them, however, in whom only a breath of life still 
lingers, remain strctcheil upon the planks of the raft, half 
iloaiitig on the waves, Here a young man rolls wil^y, about, 
and tears his hair in despair; there an old man, ’hoMfig his 
de.ul son across his knees, remains mute and immoT^Uo^ os 
if thunderstruck. Deaf to the voice of his .who 

announce their approaching- delivcraiioe, his heai^ idii;c4 by 
suffering, and indifferent whether ho lives dr hp gases 
vacantly upon ^the waves, which so soon ShaU provd 'the 
burying.plaCc of his child. . 

The painter should rather be congraiuIa^'')|^A'{p^Vise 
upon haying made ^ose about to die of the |{ania '^M:<klhe 
dead, ah4 for having given uniftatraity of hokt^i^the 
draperies, (mils, mast, and cordage j for there was ho Other 
■ me ans of j^l^jducing that sombre harmony so^necessary to. the 
power of emotion. Unity is, in reality, the secret of sfrong 
impressionsj and this was so well undierstood by Gericault, 
nofie of his episodes distract the attention ttfflt tlj(fMe the 
'iato^t. If you recur often to' that petthM 'lk^''o!f''tlk: dW 
1 jnait, it is because ,tli* whole ottsstcophd seea^ owiliMBiwtfd 
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Th«>*B i* but one tbinf venting ia the work—the iramensity 
of the see. The little thet -va see is, to be stire, of wte 
beeutf. The dark, deep, hfary watci^in vhich bodies sink so 
slowly, and which in times of storm loses its transparenay, 
anil almost assumes the appearance; but even this splendid 
oxecation does not make up for the want of expression 

f duced by the sky meeting the heaven in every quarter— 
(tim, et unditjue poiitum. In a scene like this, nature shoul^' 
bo oyerything, and man comparatively insignificant. 

Gdrioault was modest ns become a gentleman; but he still 
was fully conscious of his own gonius—in other words, hU 
modesty was but -one form of his legitimate pride. lie repu¬ 
diated the praises that his friends heaped upon him, but it 
was because his works did not come up to the standard which 
he had fixed for himself. The •' Wreck of the Medusa” was, 
in his eyes, but the preface to the great things which he might 
yet achieve. 

In 1820 he brought the painting to England, with the view 
of exjiibiting it, as the event it depicted had here excited as 
much horror and pity ns in Franco. The enterprise proved 
Buccessftrl, and he realised not less than 20,000 francs by it. 
It was then that the celebrated engraver, Heynolds, repro¬ 
duced it in an engraving in the dark manixer which every¬ 
one knows. • 

Wlicn Gericault returned to Paris, his constitution had 
begun to givuiway. Hi.s letters betrayed a deep feeling of 
inelaneholy and emmi. llis love for his friends seemed to 
have iucrc.'ucd in intcii.sity, and ho was continually complain¬ 
ing of the rarity of their visits and their letti rs. He became 
almost childishly seasitive, and the least .appearance of neglect 
wounded him deeply. If they were a long while avithout 
coming to see him, ho wrote them a ceremonious letter, in 
which his native tenderness was ill cotioculed by u constrained 
politeness. 

He was destined to fall a victim to his own boldness. Ho 
was one day out ridiflg w-itli V. Horace Vemet upon the 
heights of Montmartre: his horso was fiery and restive (ho 
never rode one that was not so), reared up, plunged violently, 
and threw him on, his face across a heap of stones. A bueklo 
in his trousers was forced into his groin, wounding him 
severely. Ho was recovering slowly but satisfactorily, when 
he lost patience, and rising before he was well, brought on a 
relapse by his own imprudence. He again mounted on 
horseback, Und<attendcd the races in tlio Champ dc Mars, and 
while there received a violent shock from a gentleman riding 
up against him at full speed. Ho was once more im invalid, 
and .for a year scarcely ever issued from lu,s room; ho occupied 
lumsclf by having the lithographs which ho had published in 
Iiotidon copied under his own direction. Their printing had 
been badly executed iu England, and he wished to have them 
reproduced. He still remained dull and melancholy, and was 


disquieted in mind by his iimbility to diseba^O:. sotne debts» 
which he bad contracted before his illness. His friends, per- , 
suuded him to sell some of lus paintings, which realised in • 
one day the large sum of 18,000 francs, He was so ostonislied 
at this that he could hardly believe if, and accused lua friends., 
of having added to it out of their own pockets. 

At last his health seemed completely restored, and he 
'returned joyfully to his horse. lie executed about this time 
a sefiis of sketches of oriental costumes. He was about 
entering upon a still more ambitions wor t, when his malady 
suddenly returned, and this time was fatal. Ho died in hi», 
father’s house, after a long and painful illness, on the 18l.h of 
January, 1824. 

At Gerieault’s death, M. Dedreux Dorcy, fearing lost tho. 

” ShipwTock of the Medusa^’ should pass into strange hands,, 
bought it for 0,000 francs. Some Americans soon afterwards 
otfered triple that sum it; hut M. Dorcy reftised to part 
with it, and soon after sold it to the government for what it 
had cost liim, on condition that it should be placed in tho i 
Louvre, where it now hangs. 

Gericault was an able sculptor as well as itaintcr. On tho 
walls of his studio he cut figures with his knife worthy of the ' 
frieze of tho Farthenon. At Evreux there arc many of his sculp- . 
tures, amongst others, a lion in repose, and a bas-relief in wax ! 
representing an ancient cavalier. M. Etex has raised a marble 1 
mausoleum to his memory. Upon the pedestal, copies of his 
three principal works arc seulptured,—“The Shipwreck of the 
Medusa ” appears in bronze upon the front, and on the sides 
“The C'hassom” and “Tho Unirassier.” A man of notion, . 
fiery, impetuou.s, and full of manly hardihood, as Gericault I 
was, should have been sculptured upright on his tomb, os 
David has sculptured Ariuaiid Darrel. M. Etex, on the con- \ 
trary, has represented him tranquilly and pensively reclining. 
The name of Gericault would always remain as that of an 
innovator, and yet he has not exaggerated nor gone to extremes. ' 
His stylo was firm, emphasized, and easily distinguishable. 
Without seeking after eommoti types, he knew how to make 
use of them, and imprint upon them that character of force 
w'hich is iu reality another kind of nobility. If he saw a 
drayman'., horse passing, he sketched it eagerly in its powerfttl 
gait. He followed steadily in the path which David and 
Vomet had opened up. But, without doubt, if, after eontom- , 
plating “Tho Sabines” of David iu the Louvre, we turn 
towards “ The Shipwreck of the Jlodusa,” the latter will 
produce a profound impression on us. When tho two masters 
are placed iu contrast, we can perceive an immense difference 
between them. Between the demigods of the former, and .the 
agitated bodies of the latter, there is a vast gulf; but the 
intention disjilaycd by both is the same—to enable humanity 
®to iufusc poetry into its history, mid interest us in i(» 
misfortunes. 


MURILLO. 


Ir rarely happens tltat an artist of limited capacity takes 
much UttiB in assuming his position. Nature having fiamcd 
him for the comprehension of her beauties, some few aspects 
alone impart to his mind so vivid an impression of them, that 
frequently, on emerging from his first studies, the painter 
masters with a single effijrt the branch of art hy whieh he 
hopes to gain eminence, and even tho degree of perfection 
which he may be permitted to ^tain. On tho other hand, 
an st^t Midovred with a universal comprehension, capable 
of mn&g .every chord of art vibrate simultaneously, and of 
thus hlendtog the harmonics of many in himself alone, is 
neifor formed So rapidly; His progress is neither so deliberate, 
so direct, nor so determined. What .a lengtli of time does it 
not take to ripen that individuality which is as yet unconscious 
its j^wef, prceisCly because that power is so multifarious! 
■Whtttwude essays, what groping in the dark, wW mixture 
v^at knr^ds on tlie domains of others, and how 
''is^'ilinpsiri'to’tK^riitiyt’be^'thte master feoU 


his strength, and can exclaim, in the proUd language' ot 
Correggio, .tnch’ Jo son piHore! Such was the life of MurUIo. 

Will it bo believed ? It is no longer in the conVont of the 
Franciscans at Seville that we must look for the pictures which 
first led to tho celebrity of the Andalusian printer, It is in 
Paris alone th.at are now to be found the greater number of 
those pictures wherein the power of light and shade was'so 
forcibly rendered from a close study of the works of llibcra. 
Carried off in the artillery waggons of the French generals, 
some of these paintings, such as the “ Franciscan Cook in an 
Ecstasy,” have contributed to enrich the magnificent museum 
of Marshal Soult; others, such as the “Death of Santa 
Clara," have constituted the pride of the Aguado gallesy. 
To tho second phase of Murillo’s talent belongs a “Banditti' 
Scene,” in which, from a landscape background, yiKOtous^ 
printed, are ridieved the figures of a monk and a hsAma!^ 
robber into whose dwtehes he has faUen. The 
executed mriiaef of, Sjj^gnplettoj M . 
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ol'the Haly Famfly into Egypt," which rqffeacato the trary, atopat he li atruck with the efiaot piwdttced by the 
iflfiuit Joiua affectionately folded ia the anna of lus molher aonteam which haa penetrated through tiie opening lasd 
on ffie bock of the humble quadruped he afterwarda choae heightened the tone of five utchia’a rage. Ha finds the atti* 
fwr hie triumphal entry into Jerusalem, while Joeeph the tude artless, and the subject picturesque; the accident of 
carpenter, leading the animal by the bridle, hastens forward light is TtTid, piquant, and warm, and tire head in good 
through the shades of night. relief. In one moment the painter has sketched his chance 

In a country like Spain, Murillo must hare esaily won the model, if not on paper, at least ia his mind's eye, and on ^ 
love of the masses. He was essentially endowed wit^ all tjiming to his studio he paints that little gem of obsorvatieff 
that could please the - SpMsiarda. Differing in that respect so broad in its simplicity of light and shade, which is now so 
lifom Velasques, Who portrayed by preference the nobler attri- much admired at tlie Louvre under the title of the " Youthful' 
butes of the national character, he devoted himself to the Mendicant.” Nor has he forgotten any of the accessories; 
illustration of its more vulgar qualities, and that of the neither the simple pitcher of water, nor the old basket in which 
ordinary and general habits and manners of the people, with some firuit appears, nor the shrimps scattered on the table-cloth 
all the contrasts which they offer in a nation so profoundly —the bare earth; the preparations for, or leavings ofi a frugal 
catholic. He could paint the sacred fervour of the devotee, or repast, the beginning and end of which are pretty much alike, 
the ecstasy of the monkish enthusiast, as well as the ragged- The head is full of character ; the fragments of the vest are 
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WEBCK or THE MEnUSA.—rUOM A PAIMTIMO BT OBBTOATlIiT. ' 

ness of the proud memlicant, or the abject suffering of Job. touched with boldness, for no one can properly paint rags ; 

Being himself of n plotus disposition, he frequently went to the flesh is modelled with care; the rough and sunburnt skin, 

pray for whole hours :n his own j)arochial church, and Was and the callous soles of the feet, sufliciently indicate the truant 

remark after service such beauties as might peep habits of the vagabond, and the horror of work and clean mtsr. 

wough their wind ow-bluuls to attract notice. As a catholic. Thus has Mu^lo involuntarily characterised the Spanish 

Murillo was at once worldly and devout; as a Christian, he people by the single figure of this urchin, equally free from 

bore an equal love to all human creatures, whether they wore, care and trouble, who, aftet unconsciously sitting for his pur- 
ill made or elegantly formed, disfigured hy poverty or set off trait, proudly holds up his Mad, and is at least M abstemiow 

by l.uxut 7 , filthy te excess, or adorned like queens and radiant as he is idle. The picture itself is really a curious and igiM- 

W Seraphim. Behold liim issuing from the cloister of the ablewbjecttolook at. , i 

FraaoisoanB, where ho has been painting an sq;)parition of That talen^ which served to make Murillo the most poppisf 
angels, who might be said to be arrayed in robes of light! at painter of Spain, had afready brought him so much frcto 

the (mruor of the first steoet he perceives through a window an notice, in a short time he acquired fortune enough tu be 

v^dth a aWyert head squatting against a (Jothic ruin, de^ed frerthy of espousing a lady of distinction (lompwvona 

hi^y sgftgaged in ridding himself of some of thus# insinuating dc o^wwwclw) .of the city of Pilas, Donna Beatrix- de Q.al^am 

fr iends, whose, society fr any^ing but a lux^. Any oiher Jf Bofomayor, This marriage took place in 164% from ipWflh 

would have avcffted hi* g^ee, but Murillo, on the con- time he found his fame rigidly inmease, at the .eiime time 
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torn faUy:Ajn«Up iliel& Thie> wlglpflMitf 
UtffgthiiaimMiS;:^ da6kliMt.MF iaiitekaBi 
^(Midirilik/itillbefli^ TS^, &ad‘ even Yetuqoaz, «li titftinttdttt 
• 9 ‘ iagwioutly Mtated^ foded^br froaa the 

WMHoiy 6f theif iadiidrer,!aad<oa ^eir ivaai^ed traees taMeA 
'.HMT'lailst, bittaster!.»»<.Mi' tom, ''rirho' oow cU«{iIsjted tfeliav 
jMet8r;«iatiaap, and • Bignaitim ol hi« this aras SiBtebaa 

W« aru Ms thbd a&d last iranafomatian. The violent 
l^toaHa thade, vrMijh he had bqnowed &em Kibeta, sehsibly 
•eftemd and g^ited la transparency what it Ibst in ibroe; h& 
tauhh ttaiv niOTe meHow, his style became fixed, and nothing 
t-ema'ined to Mm of the great Vclasciuei but the art of gradur 
bating hit tints to the air, as flnely expressed by Moratin. 


not aBkieua.'tO'i havhi^e pa*wm'*s^5fcoBi.tli* 

hand'«f.Murillot'aor.'i'Was thora’v a^ Jt^Sidtlw 'af'-'A ort&s* 
dral; or a ehapel of rehowai vrWoh 'itM aotJ<Wi*T«fl.JKfOBe tw 
other of the iiiBumwikhl* **'.Conoeptioas,*' aa 'ra^ldljf'ihodi^ 
posed by Murillo as. ^ey ivere taried ia bhanketer. , .Ih 
be almost said that this striking mlcSele oontiiniMLy 
ened his imagination. The rapt Virgin' ai»ay»! appegredf to 
him clothed in blue and white, the hivariatolo appgrel'whlehi 
douf>tles3, in tlve thoughts of the- pidntor combined the itMW 
colours of purity and heaven, As» to the Cherubim with 
which ho surrounded her, those tedder tephytsol the.Ohlis* 
tiaai mythology charm, in a thousand different Ways, always 
graceful and artless, now playing with the skirts and folds 
of the flowing drapery, now merely showing their winged 
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llil^fhrther presotved that wscellent gray tone of his which 
ttmenilly serves as a background to the portraits ofVelasquas, 
gttffity of tho pelsonagas habited in black com- 
hlAes Ifonaonfottily with foosg bool and tranquil tints, in 
Wa togww that glow Whfoh makes the coldest tones of 
fipitt jjfoeu the wiM hum of northern countries. 

In nite of ,the fierce rivalry of Valdfo Leal, and the 
}eiiti«ij'''i^:'liyt5fofa tfe' yofoige»,*MttTlllo Mi^d Without 
dMloite''’io’'fhjl ’Seville. ^:ra|lelMed to 

forVhS^i.'fof 

L, .'aS' iMff =*W^ ‘ 

'' "lime 
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heads swimming in floods of light.’ It seems almost as tf, wheu 
he had to represent the Vii^^a apprised by the w^l 'bf 'the 
mysteries of her future matorhlty, the Spabiih pirinter foil hack 
into naturalism, and eVeh produced a powerfor efitect hy the 
contrast between terrestrial foidiriddaittles arid the ideal aiggs 
and personages sent from 'Ott''■i»igh,'_’';'^e' 8ee''flequwtty 
Murillo’s " Annuhciatio«s*"the iceiewories Of domestlo Hfe, t^ 
workbag, the thhnhfo, and foe’SoiiisOrS upoO the linen hrifora 
up Iri foe htoftWp hafoet.’ TtWa* JiOt ande^efflyfoint ’ 
Andahaifo'plforifr^a’Wi^^foe hSfty style df'IIaBn!^’'' 
theTtalifo to'riO in _aa-htfaii)MB-im^ 

fof t&h' 




THE WORKfe # MASTERS. 


dufitod to the cathedtul, that he may he aho'wa the mMaerdw* 
.paiijlinge of MorUlo, which tUo, chapter is'so jjwdy pwatad of 
IJonsefNuig. At the back of the high altar he i? called upon to 
admire a " Nativity of t)ur Lady," admirable for the sweet¬ 
ness of the Unts, its quiet shadows, and its charmtng tone of 
colour, hermoM cohrido. The traveller, after this, is conducted 
into the grand sacristy, where glitter the famous pictures of 
St. Lctuidcr and St. Isidore, in pontitival habits. He is , then 
Stopped at one of the lateral chapels before a ‘‘Repose in 
Egypt,” painted with thufreest and moat masterly handling, 
.and resembling a Tclasquez from its brilliant effect, rinally, 
to raise the admiration Of the visitor to the pitch of enthusi¬ 
asm, they unfold to his gase the ‘* Saint Anthony of Padua,” 
and on cdhtemplatirig this matchless and unapproachable 
masterpiece, the stranger, as yet but little familiarised with 
the beauties of Spanish painting, remains in rapt ecstasy like 
-the Cenohite in tho picture. In a gloomy cell the ipfant 
Jesus suddenly appeara to Saint Anthony, in the midst of a 
dasaling glory: and the pious henuit, onhis knets, enlight¬ 
ened by the apparition, throws up his arms in an indescrihable 
transport of lovC for .the Deity resplendent with light and 
beauty, towards whom he stretches out hjs arms as for a 
loving embrace. Never was the force of passionate expiessioh 
carried beyond this point by any painter, nor. ever was there 
produced, with brush sad colours, skies mare transparent or 
features of more seraphic awcetness. The management of the 
chiaro-oseuTO is »o less astonishing here than the faith of lha 
visionary monk, ."it is inconceivable how the painter has been 
able, by the mere power of light and shade, to obtain so lumi- 
, nous an effect, and by what infinite gradation of treatment he 
has been able to pass from the intensity of the sun’h rays to 
the peaMfttl obfcr^ty bf the hennit’s cell. 

But before quitting the cathedral of Seville, there remains 
to be seen the chapt« house, the works Of which were directed 
by MuriUo in 1067 gnd 1668. I'rovided the (iccrone be a well- 
inforiued canon ~aud some may yet bo found among the 
chUpter—he will not fail to assert, with a feeling of becoming 
pride, that for the “ Saint Anthony of Padua" the artist re- 
ceived.10,000 reals, equal to 60,000 at the present day j and as 
the life of the great painter of Seville is well known in that 
city rather by tradition, than by reading the works of Palo- 
mlqu, the traveller trill Icauro, on the subject of the beautiful 
‘‘ doncoption" painted for the dome of the Franciscans, the 
f history of the curious contest which took place betwi-en 
Murillo and the reverend Istliei^. A piuture destined always 
to be seen at a distance, must be conceived and treated with 
the brogd •style suifed to decoration. It must be drawn 
squarely, and touched with great vigour. In putting in hia 
contrasts roughly, the painter confides to. distance the care Of 
restoring them to their just proportions; and if he handles his 
colours with rude ability, he calculates on the gradations of 
aerial perspective to produce an appropriate harmony. Murillo 
had been careful not to forget the principles which he h^ 
occasionally seen so well applied in the learned practice of 
Velasques. "When the holy fathers had a close view of what 
tliey should only see at a distsuce, they exclaimed against the 


coarseness of a pah 
and which they dduibtlws thought w** 
of the brush,. They refused to receive it, lii 'eh^} 
artist, before he carriied away his pictui:c, detoS,nd^^ifli^ijh* 
tained leave to raise it tor ;a moment to, its .propct 
In proportion as the canvas ascended, the, figimgs, DM|jpe 
disentangled, the outlines softened fay liftle esd.'litoIc,'aAd'|i|e 
colours mingled; that which before was careless a^pejOT^ 
finished, what was harsh became soft, and when the canvas 
reached its proper height, the most perfect harmony en^antbd 
every eye. The good Franciscans then blushed at their igno¬ 
rance; and to appease the irritated artist, who now expressed _ 
his intention of carrying away his work, they were com^Urd 
to offer him double tiie price originally agreed upon, 

' A happyTife was that of Murillo! It was not oharaeterised, 
it is true, by any of those romantic incidents which are the 
charm and the torment of our heayts ; the sight of some 
pictures of Vandyck, a visit to Tclasques,—such were the 
two great events of that artistic life in which neither idleness 
nor weariness found a place. In a city peopled with monks, 
with picturesque, mendicants, and enthusiastic .devotees, in a 
city filled with mysterious churches, lit up, as Lafontaine 
would say, by the eyes of Andalusian beauties, Murillo passed 
hia time in copying the inhabitants of the earth and inventing 
those of lieaveh. His whole world was summed up in the 
city of Seville. On the road on which he had to traverse, 
from the parish of Santa Cruz, in which he resided, to the 
Cathedral of Seville, or else to the convent of the Capuchins 
Outside the walls, he lost nothing that occurred to attract his 
notice. If he met the licentiates Alonzo Herrera and Juan 
Lopez y Talavan, he was struck with their fine heads, and he 
.introduwd them under the names of Saint Leander and ol 
Saint Isidore into some devotional picture. Without the 
uecessity of travelling, or of crossing the seas, ho could handle 
a thousand difffcrcnt subjects, and paint in every branch of 
the art,—landseapas, flowers, sea-pieots, portraits, history, 
and miracles; miserable humanity cowering on the pavement, 
and beatified mmtals wafted through the regions of Fara- 
disc. The soul and the body, visiohto'y revery and gross 
materialism, self-denial and voluptuoi^S saijoymcnt, he eb- 
a.erved all i he saw in creation all its phasai, in social life 
its contrasts of nobleness and baseness, and in tlie heart of 
man he could read all its hidden ntores of weakness, of 
grandeur and of love. . . 

What Raphael Mengs said of the figures a>f Velasquez may 
be applied to the majority of Murillo's compositions,—they 
seem to be created by a simple act of volitiofl. We can scarcely 
imagine that the painter has conceived them otherwise; arid 
this perfect nature, with all its merit, has alfo some disadvan¬ 
tages. With Velasquez, for instahee, it to seldom that the 
arrangement of a portrait Or the ebm^sitton ef an historical 
picture has not the -kost of freshness mdted with .startling 
truth. With Murillo the coheeptton if . so prompt, foat iut 
has not had time to intervene, 'i^e might he almost tempted 
to imagine that the picture oqnqmsf d itselj^ and to loc^ upon 
it as a fortuitous pieqc of acoldeht, . , 


EUSTACE LE SUEUR. 


Tnxns are few painters who have achieved so much so little 
•kqowu to fame, in England at least, as Eustachc Le Sueur, 
, ;t'(h.ieh must be a matter of wonder to any one who remembers 
(how .readily «»y man. but particuliwrly.an artist, can become 
toe story of' his life has any tinge of romance in 
i,. fr. ,i«ho«t ,Sueur’s there was so much tfaat One incident in 
* rich mine of materials to French novdiistf, 

. • vriia'thf sonof a sculptor, and was placed at .an early age 
to (too fftoeus old Frraich painter, sim<m Vonet, 

to coasideted tlm fethisr of F^h 


one understood it. Very likely neither did De'1 
fancied he did, and thia answered hif purpose quite M toqU— 
even better, as it left him free scope for his inffg^nwpn, 
paintings Wre accordingly dlstingnishe.d 1^ jjrttot, 
livehmensi but still disptoyed fom<^thto| of tMi 
depr and tovere simplicity which have 
.yj;eiks famo^, .^Andmow.comet, the, epis^’toSiiy^t&ee'^ 
,.w%h'mewqyto hU genius a tochmifooly'iwVfddto.JTOl^ 
“*■ HufltoTO'him to emplo# it' almost 'o^'uilvely 




of co^iKS doit, but-wKat w'itb hit kbotjors at 

Voiitainebltau, luid at j^^ittconhes, he .hud to 
ih» 6 h ^ hiihd thUt he wkt'ooTnpeiled to bait upon Lc Suettb, 
hi* i^pW. to aid him iu this new task, and to the lattet was 
accjJtWglJ^ cbmhiitted “The Assumption,’’ to be painted mt 
thtf.iieij^ of the ejhapel.' To atoid hiving the sanotuary pro* 
fho^ by the' ptesenee of a f ornaiinu, the lady supeviov was 
dhiigcd to assign him One of thio nuns as a model; and, ns 
might have bepn suspected, where the maiden was fair to look 
upuSi, and thc^sitt of tho artist susceptible, he fell in love 
with as to harbour tho feeling even was sinful, and 

as tb rei^l ft wbuld’have been absurd, he cherished it in 
secret, * Time, of. course, at last put an end to it, but never 
put ah end to the sorrowing regrets which it left behind, and 
all his life long Lo Sueur was a mclanchnly man. 

It was at Lyons, to which he undertook a journey soon after 
that, that tho peculiar bont of his genius first dispUyed itself 
oh seeing some works of Raphael. After studying them he 
was filled with enthusiasm for this great master, and imme¬ 
diately' executed his painting “ St. I’aul laying hamla on the 
Sick," a work which at once placed him far above mediocrity, 
and attracted the favourable notice of Nicholas Poussin. Uy 
his advice he sought to moderate the rapi.dlty of his mann'r, 
caused by the natural fire of his disposition, and to .perfect 
himself by the study of the great masters of l^ly. But there 
were not many of their works in Paris, and by this time l,e 
Sueur was married, and, as might be cxpcctrd, was })oor,—so 
going to Rome was out of the question. There is a story told 
to the effect that Poussin offered to make copies of tlie best of 
them and send them to him, and this, if true, reflects credit 
on him ; but we do not find that I.e Sucur aceepted his rff. r, 
but supported himself for some time by miking frontispieces 
i'or books of devotion, theological theses, and other trifles. 
At last he wo.s commissioned to decorate the doiatcr of the 
(.'hartrense at Paris, and found himself in his proper sphere of 
aetion. “ Tho Life of St. Bruno,” a coUcctfon of twenty-two 
paintings, finished in three years for a Very small remune¬ 
ration, may be regarded as Lc Sueur's chief woih, though he 
himself was modest enough to call it a series of sketches. 
Potissiu has caBed Le Sueur a disciple of Raphael and of the 
antique, but the fact is that he could be coropired to no one but 
himself, nit only in the choice of forms and in the flow' of the 
draperies, but also, anil above all, in the gtnerid cxpres.sion 
ami of conception of things not seen. In B^iph.acl, the reli 


sky, distances, and colouring, dismay the most complete har-. 
moay. As to the figures, tlwy have all the viigip- modeety 
and other poetic charactmistics which imaginktioil 'hfn fbrto 
many ages ascribed to them. The artist who, in “ The Lifis ^ 
St. Bruno,” bad given charms to austerity, I'omainbd s^U the 
same when giving modesty to gract,> It is said that*‘ Tii* 
Life of St, Bruno ” was attacked by the malice of enemlesi 
and the envy of false friends, who did not hesitate to make 
attempts to mutilate the paintings which the monks ot the 
Chartreuse wore obliged to preserve. Simplo ns Ltv Fontaine 
and sensible ns Fcnelon, ho forgave them all; and, i» bis 
gobdfi'ess of heart, never spoke of his rivals tvithout saying, 
“1 have done everj thing in ray power, and will do every¬ 
thing, to make mystlf loved by them.” At last, driven to 
bay, ho stood upon dignity, and painted an allegory in which 
he pictured his own triumplra. But even in this the sweetness 
of his disposition showed itself. He represented himself 
reclining upon a couch, plunged in melancholy reverie, while 
his genius tiod down his rivals and detractors; in tho baik- 
ground appeared a smiling plain-the image of tho future, to 
which his thoughts were turned. Kvery great man. has 
moments in which he rises in pride against the age which has 
persecuted or misunderstood him. ^ 

Lo Sueur did not long survive the decoration of the Hotel 
I,a:nbert. lie died in Miiy, ICflo, at the early age Of'thirty- 
eight years. Some havo'safti that he retired to the monastery 
of Chartreuse, and there ended his tlnys ; but"this il k story 
invented, Without doubt, to surround him with a greater 
degree oi interest. 

J'he goldsmiths’ company at Paris were iii the habit of 
offering each year to the church of Notre Dame,' a painting 
which w;as exhibited at the porch of the cathedral on the first 
of May. One of the finest and most admired of thfesfe was the 
“Paul Preaching at Ephesus,” of Le Sueur. Ihe painter 
transports us all at once to Asia Minor—to Bphestts, cele¬ 
brated by its niagnifteent temple of Diana. ' The temple and 
statue of the great goddess of tho Ephesians, seen between tho 
columns of the peristyle, serves to localise the scene perfectly. 
Upon tho steps of a portico, to the right, St. Paul speakawfth 
fire, will authority—he speaks, as his gestures indieftte, in 
the name of Ciod, of the true God, of the only God, At the 
sound of his voice the Ephesians raicmnce their reJ%ien, and 
burn what they had adored. One writes down the words of 
the apostle upon tablets, another explains them;' all are 


gious sentiment is always surrounded by something proud 
and imppsingj Which confounds imp'ety, but in l.o Sueur it 
is nceothpaniei by candour, which moves the most incredu¬ 
lous. The painter of Urbino lets us see a little of the ]>»ido 
with Which the protection of tho groat and noMe mid his 
sojourn in the Eternal City had inspired liim; but the French¬ 
man, i^frie mid sad, painted all the phases of a monkish life 
with a^t•likmhl^e ^aith, and a more devout admation. It was 
in thq of the belief and hope by which-ho sought to 

drive gftidm by which ho himself was haunted; that 

he foi^^'G'ilt *** religious painting, which, to a' 

Scep(iitj|;'’W^d hake been impossible,' So no one has ever 
represented with as much truth and impressiveness as Lc 
Sueur, WMiquil monasteries built in solitude upon accessible 
mountains j walls of enclosure surrounding communities of 
anclioritoa like barricfs raised against the noise and tumults 
ofthp ur^ ; austere imd .'^<«> 8 htfui penitents struggling by 
dint of'lfayto aadmortificalion agaifist worldly thoughts and 
vain anift the long white robes traversing the gloomy 

cjblateto tete fj^sts. Le Sueur never appears to such advan¬ 
tage aS'WjhW he. pMnte hft own stmtimehtt 
' the Hotel Lambert, ono 

'moai ia. Paris j which a|fer a long 

'periiofi kii neti^t, ’"is now restored to ita-' ancient 

' i|m lai t dhke i‘,:hy.Mi|idame^Oiiirt^skL and is the scencuf some of 
'' *d*titi^ha of fhb Fristeh .BajHtal. in this he' was 

ittCtmunstikon vftft Lebrun, but- by no means suffered 


deeply moved, and tearing in pieces the sacred books of " 
polytheism, they commit them to the flames. A slave, km cl¬ 
ing in the foreground, blows the wood fire which is devouring 
the pagan manuscripts. There is great majesty in' the attitude 
of Paul, and of the other figures; but the position of this 
Ethiopian slave, who appears in the scene only in' its vulgarUt 
part, without knowing anything of tho change which the World 
is about to undergo, is still more admirable. 

In this painting there is a concealed combination, "a secret 
balancing of lines, which gives the composition its prpper 
position and its grandeur, Take away the .least of the details, 
*lhe two trunks of the leaflets trees, for instanoe* whi;^i'stand 
^ont against the azure of the sky, and the paint^l^ «>wilid‘eoOn 
look as if cut in two. At first sight everything,seems to be 
the result of foresight, and yet notliing has been calculated. 
All has been dictated by the happy intuition of genius. It is 
bright us French paintings generally are, but. it is, neverthe¬ 
less, ammattd. There is hO confutlou in it, and there is 
vivacity in all the movements i it is conceived'ia au eievated 
style, and yet it bears no marks of research 5 on the contrary, 
it bears In every part an air of simplicity,'of gestures dictate 
by nature alone. Many paftiters can never rise into sub¬ 
limity without ■ appearing to be on the i^tch ; Le i^ueuFi 
, dignity always leems to b^'a matter easy of attainment, ab$, 
it is tempered by-a charming ingenuousness. This somns 
owing to his taet ip introducing ^tto tdl his works^detaa# 
taken from evprjsday life. Many inatanccs of this may be 
•given. ./'.The' fat'ihd/'life "of St.'Bruhor,sfa#Wa,:,^.«: 

Cliii#,,W' e# m|l|ilihi^'gro«®’of.BObi«-famkii^"*i^i»^^ 



Il'v 

tfkw in <he foreground of the St, Paul Preaching at BpheatWt OiuUo Bomano WM mca» uMweuJtee , 

and'the aigna of a dog’s attachment to hia master, attd more chastehed imhis budine!- 

Martyrdom of 8t. Protais, are amongst the heat the aame delicacy to the ifoWe 6nh Ittt 

these piotureS. 'ew conceived faces imbued'withsq,iiaMWw>i^io^ryoi»*K'’ 

In the martyrdoms of St, Gervais and Protais all is gi&nd*'' *nai women of the ancientrha*t<W',i^^|ict*K#*8*W*W' 
nohle. end oren.vigorous, • Iho painter of Anchorite than the " Veronica of IiiSSjieur, ot the ^laidrais of the ■ 

for Wounded S^ta, passes all at once end without, thlSsulty Woes joif St^-Martini and th||i^te ®h»*h tehdmeaa 



ravi rKBicMWG it srst8V$.~~wxou a sairwho »t tfi'i 


, the most stirring scenes*. He pats, tuittiult, 

iath ,his pictures as esidly at hft'hiApttt 
JWThe brutal sohdwy yrith 
WhW^'the jiagan judgeS^in their toga% the 
iiRages of, the folse'gedi/.are, 
:3R<t;p0W«t^'Style, which.. 



,,fhc seatipiettt, 




fctthd dttt M 
drawiim of 


^i,|a}di.vo^geiiiis. -The 



ht|lW«>ft». Bxcept the “Belle Jittditki4w>i" y»et 
toeemateeiid,; 


are all hi^ shd-his 't^y/' ,'k:%0yhleadeimees, a'aubdhiiig<BWbi«i^^ 

























WILLIAM VAN DE VELDE. 


Wj^U* VxJt »B VatD», the younger, has painted the sea 
it is for this reason that he occupies so high a 



bestowed on him the reputation of being puittter 

of sea pieces that ever appeared down toh^tiMi^'And, in 
truth, no one has more closely observed of tht» 

waves, their breahing or their repose j no onei;i®^^'ptw the 
gait and habits of sailors, the flj^giiig and woftn^^ ships, 
the variety pf th«^ build, their j;>^tur<i»dj«:}^pe<i^(e when 
grouped by chance, and , their wrh^, ^ 

isolated between sky and'water,'.the'hi 
their foreMiortehing, whirai 'they ''i?odt', < 
to.breast the' h^ows. ".No one KsS ;(8nr#;iSre^®3^l5F.^' 
deep cairn of the oc^,: hot . 

etootions inspired by''<he'8igih of ■'ilWSpK 
of iitdnlty.. , i,'... 

Talents of so high an.:(»^l|||;hlbi'1ih^ themsdt^ w at 
* once in the Van (to Velde It is hdtoVed taat Ad»ia»» 

the celebrated painter of tmimiUs, and WiUtom, the-younger,'' 
were bro^era. This lis not impossible, and the mention of the 
supposition reminds us, that in the Bridgewater Gallery 
is a “Coast of Schpreningupn," by William, in which ^e.^, 
sightly ..agitated, ts'lightot'liyflht hues twihght, 

' iRnaU-%ures''in''WMchtii!b'ptiht«d';by Adrirto. 
ebnfinh the- l^iSt(in>en.t'M ;.t6'th8' mriitence of some’ relrasi^tei, 
b«tweeto:.'.tti(Wi,! hbVeVer, Is 

'iopphwiiilih#' iifSliiMii|n*#r#' ■t(4(#i''abw, W||, S|* 

'ar; 




















































TttE WORKS MASTERS. 


■ I 1 AT 6 fwn f|i nr. Ho wM hoTti in liO^^cB ui 1610. ** A.S ho 
lowJl oafling on the sea,” says Houbraken, « he fotind means 
o^fen’tcring the service of the States on board A smfdl vos^ 

. bmploycd in carrying orders to the fleet. Being thoronghljr 
acquainted with the construction of ships, their rigging, and 
trim of the sails, he set about drawing with a pen upon paper 
‘or white canvas all the vessels in the roads, large and small, 
and finished by grouping together entire fleets upon a Single 
sheet. As soon as he heard that a battle was about tO take 
place, he embarked forthwith with the sole design of being 
, present at the engagement, and so that he might make accu¬ 
rate sketches of the various details. To give greater play to 
his talents and courage, the states of Holland placed a brig at 
his disposal, and' ordered the commander to carry him to 
whichever point of the action he wished.. Hjs was then seen 
braving all the perils of a naval engagement, going and 
coming from place to place, now in the midst of the enemy, 
and now amongst his own countrymen. Admiral Opdam was 
astonished to see a man risk his life in pursuit of any glory . 
except that to be obtained by arms. He invited Van de "Veldo 
to dine with him in his cabin, and on the very same day, two 
hours after the painter had tal^ his departure, the vessel was 
blown up. lie was present also at the battle which took place 
between the Bnglish and Dutch, under the command of Monk 
and Do Ruyter, in sight of Ostend, in 1066, and wliich lasted 
for three days- with surprising fury. Neither of the fleets 
made a single movement which Van de Velde did not sketch 
with singular fldelity. These drawings were made by order of the 
States, and supplied them with ample infcfrmation regarding 
the mnmeuvres and conduct of their officers. It appears that 
the fame of them reached England also. Charles II. invited 
him to enter his service, and after the death of that pripec he 
continued to execute, under James II., oflicial drawings that 
circumstances sometimes made doubly valuable, lie died at 
London, in 1666, and was buried in St. James’s Church. 

Such was the father of the painter, whose history we are 
about to write. The passion of the latter for the sea and 
ships, and his’iiautlcal knowledge, were, as w'e see, hereditary, 
William Van de Velde the younger was born, as was also 
Adrian, at Amsterdam, in 1633. TIis master was an able 
painter and a skilful engraver, Simon de Vlieger, who mostly 
occupied himself in sea pieces. The elder Van de Velde 
could only teach his son the elements of design, for he had r 
not given any attention to painting till he was advanced in 
life, and had then only met with moderate success. His 
choice of Simon do Vlicgcr was an excellent one, sb that the 
ftrst sea pieces sent by William Van de Velde to his father, 
who was then at lAmdon, astunished the whole court. James 
II. .was so pleased with them, that he made him come to 
London, and settled a handsome pension upon him. Like 
most great artists, he speedily attained to the eminence which 
has mode his name illustrious. There are paintings signed by 


seen the sea. If sometimes a sand banlS^ a group pf flsher. 
men, or the head sit» in plte-woik Ihb wt offofMs 
eoinposition, oftenef etiU Ke comiUenees ohly i^ 

the background, and puts nothing ih i!be ^ibreground, a 
little angry surge, or a buOy tossed by the tide, so that 
the greater part of his canvas appears to have b^n painted 
not from the shore, but frpm a vessel at anchor. With iheahs 
apparently so limited, Van de Velde has, however, produced 
splendid pictures, as captivating to the eye as they are agree¬ 
able to the mind; full of ploosrue for those who love art, and 
full of ddight for those who love the sea. 

The secret of these impressions Is simple truth—truth Which 
hesoughffand rendered with paSslon. Owing to persevering 
and E^iduous study, he poskssed in the highest possible degree 
all the elements of which talent in'a painter of sca-picces is 
composed. He know all about-«diips, thoroughly understood 
the working of them, aid could repeat the names of every 
rope, pulley, aqd sail. As ho was able to distinguish each kind 
of ship from every other at a glance, he enabled the "Spectator 
also to distinguish them in his paintings by the diversity 
of .their forms—oblong, slender, bulg^g, or flattened ; by the 
difference of their masts, or the siae of their topsails; by the 
colour of their canvas, now unbleached white, now brown, 
and now black. But k was not only by these details that he 
caused each vai'iety to be recognised—but Mso by the tmele 
ensetnitle, the general outline and character, iij fact —for every 
variety has its own—well marked too. He perceived and 
expressed'*'aflmirably the majesty of the man-of-war, the 
elegance of the frigate, the magnificence of the yacht, the 
agility of the brig, the coquetry of the schooner, and the 
coarseness of the lugger-boat: 

His figures, too, were drawn with the highest talent, and 
yet with the most charming simplicity. This is one of the 
points in which he excels Backuysen. He had bestowed 
the closest attention upon everything relating to the sailor. 
He knew and could depict admirably his gestures, his atti¬ 
tudes, his dress, and ‘that rolling gait which he insensibly 
acquires from the habit of walking on the heaving deck. But 
it was in painting the sea itself fhat Vail de Velde rose to the 
full height of his geniits. The sea was to-him- not a treacherous 
element, but an adored mistress ; he loVed and admired 
everything about it—its qapriccs, its fantastic movement, its 
smiles and caresws, its fury and thunder. His own tcroperar 
ment, however, made him prefer the calm. It was while in a 
state of rest that he imitated the waters of the ocean with 
most effect, whether in those light ripples, that feeble undu¬ 
lation, which the Dutch call kahhcUtuf, and which dies out 
with a low noise on the fine sand of the beach, or when in 
greater agitation they throw up fringes of foam, which fly 
back in pearly clouds from the dark sides of the ships. 
His water, truthful and transparent, does not possess the hard 
tint of green and blue, such as is seen in the Mediterranean j 


him in 1667, when he was only in his twenty-fourth year, and 
oven prior to that date, which are exquisite In every point of 
view, without mannerism, real chefs-d'ce'uvrc of art, in which 
art is nowhere visible, and nature everywhere. From the 
Veryheginnhig he displayed his predilection for the represen¬ 
tation of calms, of those tranquil, unruffled waters', which 
scarcely smile under the breath of wind, and which, under a 
clwr sky, and'ln tlic full light of the sun, resemble a brilliant 
ca^eti sightly wrinkled at its borders. 

"Van de Velde did wonders with very scanty materials. < 
V ,M^**^*lh* having at his disposal the splendid elements which 
iLorrain put m motion, withmit- having before his eyes 
.^Oae ,I^ian palaces, tho«o projeeting colonnades whfth served 
*.*i'®®* to the sea views of the French painter, he knew 
how to giye the appearance of distance to the bsckgtdund of 
Mk ctovafc .ahd jnake the oemm retreat, as it ■were, JtWfi the 
shore & the hofikon. The level line of the horison Aced ip 
contrast' wit^i.the rqpnilcd masses of cloud, the etifffl& of the 
inasts *aO? .compensated for by the oi^ed',Jiite 

ofthe'si^iihqrCtirl^,(^tended, and by the sw^ 

^%s—such are.,tl»,J^»^^COmS^otions by„w*hich.V^n" dh 
'Velde has' beeh raisbM 'W tlioseeven who liave mj«e 


it is yellowish and light, like the seuof the north; the ilngo 
is in general cold, unless when tmmed by a ray of the 
setting sun. 

• Let us add tiiat these fine sea pieces of Van de Velde' are 
crowned by bfilliant skies, light, silvery, and sepanited from 
the eye by boundless phtins of atmosphere. The clouds^ Which 
Xjlay so prominent a part in all paintings of this ltin4,— 
because on the form which the painter gives them dcpCTds 
the disposition of the lines and their Agreeable 'v«rietytr-in 
Van de Voldc’s works possess rate beanty. NSt only frthe 
grouping haj^y and ^ilftilly contrasted, tfot only is tl»e 
outline Well chosen, anfrhevm meattii^iksct b}k j|^*itess 
admirable lightness. T&syappear .tw‘j(air|e..^pi^('!t|ipse i^ich 
traverse'the luidscapes 
minate^ -by the sun, rise 

repsumt-'snd'atiMttcpi^^ 


to a^titin tttsuOi perfection 1 " Nobody,*'. Says Ctitpin; iassff. 
'rffrcW'bf 'Sky, ,or hadrctudied them 
'Velde the 'ymuteMr.' 
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Mriie4 to 4i^a)entpwts of thatiTer to ojbgwe 

toe ajpeti^iBace of toe heaven. This Wmi related that 
Vatt dd ^eldeweat out ia etery sort of wwtoer, fine wet, 
and that he took with, him large sheets of blue paper which he 
covered with black and white. An artist will easily perceive 
the object of this proceeding. Van do Velde called these ex¬ 
peditions in his Dutch, u-simoingf going to. niake a 
review of the sky.” •’ 

Horace Walpole, in “Anecdotes of Painting,’’ informs us that 
the pension given by Charles II. to William Van dc Velde toe 
younger, amounted, like that of hia father, to £100 sterling. 
Mr. Riwalson, an antiquary, found in the last century the 
original of toe patent which conferred these pensions both 
on Hither and son, and communicated this valuable document 
to Mr. Vertue, who collected the materials for Walpole's work. 
Prom it we leam that WiUiam Van de Velde, senior, was 
employed in designing naval battles for the king's private use, 
and to hiHaon was committed too task of colouring these same 
drawings. The terms of the letters patent,t granting their- 
pensions, seem to imply that the son was occuxiied only in the 
colouring of his father’s drawings; but perhaps we should 
interpret tod expression “putting into colours” to mean more 
than this, and make them refer to the son’s talent for painting 
scn-pieccs when the father could only draw them. It was in 
the year 1075 that this double iicnsion was bestowed on the 
Van dc Voldcs, and the date is valuable as it enables us to fix 
the precise x>eriod, or nearly so, at which the painter left 
Amsterdam to settle in London. He was then forty-two 
years of ago. * 

The residence that both chose at London was peculiarly 
well adapted td toe requirements of tlieir profession os well as 
to their own tastes. 'They lodged at Greenwich, and had the 
continual movement of ships and boats, which is always going 
on in that part of the river.^constantly under their eyes. 
Hence their profound knowledge of all nautical usages, of the 
smallest and'most minute formalities^of toe sen, if we may 
use the expression; hence, too, their exactness in all toe details. 
What is said of Ruysdael with regard to trees, might be said 
of Van de VeliS^with regard to ships. As the great land¬ 
scape painter never put oak leaves on the branches of a lime 
tree, so the marine painter never fastened the sails of a brig 
to too masts of a schooner. Tc^study the W'orks of Van de 
Velde ia almost to study a course of navigation. 

Here is a “ Frigate about to set sail.” The wind appears to 
freshen, but toe sea^ although a little agitated, still reveals in 
the distance its tranquillizing horizon. A three-decker ia at 
anchor. In the background an armed frigate, with all her 
sails shaken out, is making ready to gain toe offing. The 
sun has just risen, “ host full of passengers is row'ing 
totrards her, and she is only awaiting its arrival to set sail. 
In the distance are various ships of different sizes gradually 
fading from the sight. The frigate, however, is toe principal 
ohjoct of toe picture, t&d is drawn and painted with extraor- 


one of toe apMtatoiTB on shbw, and beye no Mend on board, 
or no personal iintereat in the departure of thy veaael, it ia but 
ttatitf.al that you should admire a]!-her beauties, the cafving 
which adorns its bows, toe order and neatness whieh-j^n 
throughout, toe polish of toe masts, toe toutnesa o? ^ 
rigging, and, in short, all the harness of tois 'steed of. wood 
and iron, which is about to walk toe wide waters, iuid i* 
brushed up before its departure. 

There is a.superb Admiralty yacht, bearing toe arms of 
Amsterdam sculptured upon her, and carrying the admbral’a. 
flag at her stem. She is passing between two ships of w^,' 
wdiich salute her, and ahe returns it. Van de Velde bi« 
imitated perfectly the white smoke of the cannon; we see it 
glide over toe level surface oi the water, in great round 
masses, which contrast admirably with toe straight line of the 
sea. Fine clouds, moving slowly along toe sky, cast huge 
shadows on the ocean, and create splegdid contrasts; all toe 
artifices of chiaroscuro lend animation to a scene in which 
all is franquillity ; tow eye is pleased and the attention if 
awakened, and yet the spectator is not witodravm from the 
profound emotions With which, the painter has endeavoured 
to inspire him. . ^ * 

But suddenly the sky is overcast; toe sea, so peaceful a 
minute ago,'bcgins to growl; the wind whistles sharply, and 
alreody a long belt of dark clouds seem to unite the sky ah4 
water; a furious gale sets in from the north-west. We are at 
the entrance of thg^Texel; ships great and small ore s'trugglbig 
against the storm, m the attempt to reach the port. Amongst 
them passes a packet-boat lighted by a solitary gleam of sifri- 
shine, and splashed by the rising foam. Another ray of light 
flicketing out through an opening in the clouds shows us the 
coast of Holland, whose grey and delicate tone contrasts well 
with too sombre colours of the rest of the picture, and in this 
the touch of the painter accords admirably with the nature of 
his subject. Here is no longer toe complacent and brdliaht 
execution of the paintings which represent calms, but too 
broader and freer pencil which tears open the clouds, whiten* 
the sails, and boldly expresses the form of the waves, and is ' 
os much agitated as the sca-itself. 

We must remark, nevcrthqjess, that for William Van de 
Velde to paint a storm is an exceptional case. What we 
have just now been describing if rather the approaeh of 
the storm than toe storm itself; and j^ierhaps' indited toif 
is the most poetic coursd to follow, for the' imaginaiibn of 
the spect&tor is then becoming heated,, and i# becoming 
impatient for toe termination of toe scene. ' iii the 

eight pictures in Bit .Robert Peel’s collation, a b^vy 

rolling sea, and over it a cloud hanging veiy' lb# dtfitn 
casts a dark shadow, which threatens the poor fishovmen'a 
barks terribly, and which, as M. Waagen VpQUHrkf,isfri^ly 
reminds us of Homer’s line; “ And from toe height of toe 
heavens light plunged upon the earth.” We can bardl}^ tout 
out some feeling of anxiety from our breasts on seeing these. 


dinary care, even in its minutest details. And this minute¬ 
ness, which in painting a storm would bo wholly out of 
})lace, here becomes a charm; for if you, like*the painter, aro 

* William Gilpin's “ Three Essays upon the Beautiful, Pic¬ 
turesque, &c.;” a rate but oxeollont work. 

t It may bo interesting to give the exact terms of it. “ Charle.s 
toe Second, by the grace of God, &c. Whereas wee have thought 
fi.t to allow the salary of one hundrod pounds per annum unto W. 
Vftn de 'V’eldc the elder, for taking and making draughts of sca- 
figl^; and the like salary of one buudred pounds per annum unto 
W.' Vott^b Velde toe younger, for putting the said draughts into 
bbhmrs, • our partioular use; our will and pleasure is, and we 
do’hereby authorize and require you to issue your orders for the 
‘ibwentand frttuie eftabUtoment of toe said salaries, to toe aforesaid 
Ws Vwa de Velde toe younger, teb^ paid unto one or other of them 
4tuii|itg.eur pleasure, and for to doing toi* shall beyour sufficient 
wu^mi tod distoarge.; Giveh under our privy seal at our palace 
«ti|;<|^to*^ibater, toe 30to dajt of February, in the 2eto year of our 

Charles.'H, dktod his 

':«kK'i»dtweuty-M^to'yw be wafhbe speaks must be im, 


frail boats tossed between toe descending cloude and toe 
uprising waves. But Van de Velde departs from hie Batotol 
course when he depicts storms: 1^ is more at home ia paintotg 
the sea at rest. It is over these tranquil plains todt he cto 
best put in motion the few and simple elements of wMeli itoi 
great effects are made up—the line of the horizon, tod' c^otid* 
forming like chains of mountains, and the figging Of tod b<)cm. 
Others have endeavoured in their compositions to fill spato; 
Van de Velde seeks to paint it. 'To opcfiup imme^tj on the 
canvas, to roll out infinity ux>on a fiat aurfsce, such haa been 
his preoccupation, or rather his g^u*. toi* he passedhis 
life u]^n toe water; he made open boats his studio, andyif^ 
a considerable distance in thia way to see De Euyter'i 
caulked, and went down toe Thames in , toe sa^ ; 

nearly eVeiy fiay topfy * vial* jq his old and familiia,firil(i6^S, 
the ocean wave*., In Tan .de yi^de’s eyes toe sM 
classic and convento>n4.'pm»on(^ represented by 
.god.yrith ajpmy beard—such.as 

paj Mf^ of tot * 




All 


THE WORK 0 


HoiNTer, th* title iui4 the pwieion.whioh he hed Meetyed 
ftoBi Chwiee n. oompdied him, from time to time, Jo 
ofieUl picture*, if wo may u»e the ,expre»*ion--fiMtWhot 
rang^ »o as to please the eye, hut according to the nijee of 
tactic* or the oaprices of the admiral—fossel* which, to, secure 
historical accuracy, should fulfil a certain duty, or be sketched 
at a certain moment. Many of these comporitione may still 
be seen at Hampton Court Horace Walpole informs u« that 
at Buckingham Palace there was one representing the Battle 
of Solebay, which Van de Velde the, elder painted foom nature, 
or perhaps we should rather say od vtvum, haring attended 
the engagement in a light sloop by order of the Duke of 


well adapted .foA,the.di^^,«f>tlMtiriganiam.'' 
pthited, at one t&m» tkb twited fronehiMid^i^ Ms In 
the. piece vhdro Charfoe.iII,.went to cee tlmin, 'S^ilcinig it 
repreSented in thi picture tn.die aet of atepping^csirboend his 
yacht Horace Walpdo infoemaJos, that two obmafostesere 
of the Admiral^ agreed (w bog it pf the king, to .out itin two, 
and each to take a part. The pfinter, in whose psMence they 
conclnded this wise treaty, took away the piotore, and con* 
sealed it till the king’s death, when he od^d it tc> BiiBfineh^ 
the printseller (ftom Whom Vertue had the Mory), tax faaxtedtx 
pounds. Bulloch took time to ootmider, ind returning to 
the purchase, found the picture leld for IfiO guineas.- ’ After* 



X CALM.- -rUOM A PAINIINO BY W. VAN D* YEBDli. 


T«k.* Weisbrodit Captain Baillie, and several English 
engravers, have preserved some of these compositiont, belong¬ 
ing ^th to the father and the son, though none of them were 


** ficTcral are at Hsmptou Court, and at Hmehinbrook. A1 
Boe klng ka m House was a view of Bolebay fight, with a long 
ihuMrlptisB. Van de Voldo, by order of the Huke of York, 
allMMbd^the engsgetoent in a siufOl veMel.’'—JraJpoto’s 4 

J Pluiriei Weisbrod, designer and ongravet, was born at Ham- 
'ii'ln Hfi*,’ ana #m® very young to Paris, for the pur|^ nai 
%Bg:to engrave, for he had already acq-iir^ th| j#, bttt'fe 
in it'undtr the toitiaa of John Ceorge Wfile,>h( 
i:m»,toa^ p^ .*0eMlu. - His. great talent lay in s^ngoS 
'pMihlj^ 'Aii«''iN»iderit%'it'in ativefy’ ard-Vtooteii 
r ''fta was,'therefore,' admfoSdo iUi 


wards it was in possession of Mr. St^, a merchant retired 
into Onfordshire.” 


William Van de Velde died in l^mndon is 1707, ae stated in 
the following inscription:— 

OuUelmns Van de V^lie, junin, 

Navium et prospeataum mariiutmm {^|i^, , 

EtobBijgularemtoi}!Aartep«itiM(t»’;*', # 

A Carolo et daoobb Seoundo Magnw Britaniiiste»«|i|imi. 

Annua nveree^ donatu*. W „ . , 

pWit 6 April, A.i. 1707, V 

'■ ’Aetatis.sttm, 7A ' ' 
.f<<liii»''»e^«stoW^ thk'pakit«r,""Hyfi 

Lvfffi'^rfflWe^ sitd WasW 
























hittvcM^'We dfr*& {Wi^'pisobibni hit «iiiaU.*%niN im. 
sketeSMd iiii& hl« ikisi are ^ei^rT'li^ 

(dfivdi^Araaiarled^ and aeota to roll in ihft.idi.” We ib 4^ 
add luHe :^udB of WSUam VanidSa Yekit arO' like 

tkefoedRnTtdaeU'tlsey haivethe annebeauMl Mno, the aaine 
agjfeeakle awaee, {dotnreaque and cootraated without an 7 
aflestetionidf aingtdarity. They hare aleo the aame motion 
ani UghtneM! they even teem chuged with rain, M axe 
navar heaty, and we almoet fancy we can see them blown 
along by ^ wind. “William Van de Velde," oentlnnee 
Ijebnm, ‘Mt the first who rendered calm waters naturally, the 
skyr the flahing«boatB, the vessels, and all other epectacles 


are ae rare a» they ere valueWe.” Vaa de VeM#, te'hie Old 
agei jteiut^iiatoiiy hlstorieaVbattitra in Baglaadi' have a 
reddish tdne, add we not muoh thought of; henoa/tfedf are 
diatingUuhed in Holland by the epithet of “'SrayJtsA 
InEttglandv the admiration of the younger Veh de Wd»^ 
has for a long period known no bounds; Sir Joshua Reynolds, '• 
when president of theRoyal Academy, said, in speaking of hil»i|' 
that another Raphael might be born, but not another Vea '^' 
Velde. The very exaggeration of this sentinimit would khvO' 
been eufilcient to immortalize him of whom it was utteriaS ■' 
even if his works hadnot really possessed saTpasBingeXoeBenoev 
More complete than BackhuysMt, as delicate end m aflvery 



which the sea ofiers to our view. He is a disheartening model 
for those who wish to praetise his branch of art. His pictures 

Adrian Van do Velde, ^llpastoral Scenes ” as they wore then 
c^led, in an able manner, though a little too delicately, perhaps. 
Rnysdaol, ICarl Dn|ardin,'Pynaker, Weirotter*-aU the, landscape 
painUm, and, above all, tl^ who had on eye to flie picturesque- 
hive reUd^ by ® wi% great foUdty. He is liable to 
eeumwi hO'Sdi^OIrndt having tpven greater size to the objects 
iii aHt fcre|^Bs9 a* # »aable us to diianguish the rqjetivc 
diitiw«ibr*ilwPro«^ 'in^lhe' rear more readily. 

idore ]^S5eo'«»i 1?^ Hod',’Weisbrad leaves less to the chances 
of, crispness; Ids gram seem* «» take in at, qnce the forms over 
wWph it hM lo run. Wokiii'lihis, shqrt and waved m 

'li^^'ereM^ id'imts, Bpd,>k, general 


as Dubbels, mote brilliant and more powerful than V^ %yeh, 
far superior in every way to Bonaventpra, . William Van , do 


reproduction of wild rustic scenes, and rugged, undnlatlng ground’ ’ 
—me chalky hills, and unclothed soil of a Hnyiina»-m« brush¬ 
wood of a Waterloo—the irregular and gnaried trunks of Ruys- 
dael’s old oaks, studded with tulfa Of folihge—the bngw plaul* 
which flourish in Ao foregrrond *f PynAw's lnhdltepm>-aBd 
last of all those sandy hillocks, balf-cttvwtd hjr'Mt andgi^, 
which Wynants, and after Idm Adrian Vih d« V«Mie, painted with* 
re much grace and detorion. WeishrodlhestoWed'great care o«^' 
management of the ,^ani^«n'<%m,. t? white, «*.« 
softness to those changes y^i^:^;To^«d. in nature, hy, ♦« 

grew.springing- ftom, a, - . “ , I’-A; 

. In,geiier*hi»' his"nohpttiJWJ' 
variety Oh:: 


















the woeks of eminent masters. 


Veldo h the painter of .the sea. When gaaiing on hii oanvas, 
and on his alone, wo con nlniost fancy wo feel the »|way 0» 5 >ur 
feces, and snuff in the strong odour of the tar. 

John Smith, in his catalogue of the works of the moat 
eminent painters, sets down the number of works known as 
William yan de Velde's at 262# seven-eighths of which are 
in private collections in England, the painter’s adopted 
country. In enumerating the pictures, we shall follow a 
didcrent method of classification. First we shall take a run 
through the public galleries. 

Hampton Court, so rich in the works of masters of every 
school, contains eight of Van de Velde’s paintings a sea- 
piece in his Majesty’s Gallery; in the Queen’s Presence 
Chamber-two sea-fights between the English and Dutch; 
a calm sea; three burning fleets; the English fleet attacking 
the Dutch fleet in a harbour. 

^ The famous Dulwich Gallery, near London, contains four 
—three calms, and one fresh breeze. 

The Pinacotheca at Munich contains two—a calm and a 
storm. * 

The Museum at the Hague—two calms. 

The Amsterdam Mu8e.im contains six—the capture of the 
English vessel, “ the Royal Princethat of four ships of the. 
line; these two paintings are pendants, and arc considered 
some of the most finished of his works. “ View of Amster¬ 
dam,” a very fine production; two calms, and a stormy sea 
with vessels in full sail. 

The gallery of the Louvre contains only one—a calm; but 
many deny the authenticity of tbds altogether, and attribute it 
to Van de Velde's master, Simon de Vlieger. 

These are- almost all that are to be met with in the public 
galleries. In the private collections they are more numerous, 
abqve all in England, where Van de Velde was held in such 
high estimation. * 

^ The Duke of Devonshire has one at Cbatsworth—a calm j 
and at his villa at Chiswick, a stormy sea covered with ships 
—a painting warmly lighted, and possessing very striking 
effects. ^ 

Sir Robert Peel’s collection contains eight of Van de Velde’s 
paintings—a sea covered with ships of war, barks in the back 
ground, and a coaster in the foreground, a fine painting, dated 
16.S7; a calm sea, in the foreground a lighter, and two firigates 
in the distance—this picture is valued at £300; a coast with 
large veasels and figures—this bears the name of the artist, it 
is datM 1681, and cost £500; tfie coast of Schcvelingen while 
the sea is sligktly agitated—this contains a great number of 
^ figure by Adrian Van de Velde; it is one of the finest of the 
Duteb a<feool, and cost £800; the coast of Holland, fishing- 
boat in the ofling—a delicate, silvery painting, one of the most 
carefully-finished of the master; a view of Texel during rain, 
the sea violently agitated, "bad weather—a work full of variety, 
and displaying very striking effect. 

The Bridgewater Galley contains six of Van de Velde’s 
works—a view of the entrance of the Texel during a violent 
gale, a magnificent specimen, full of poetry and truth; a ship¬ 
wreck j view of a coast during a dead calm; sea-fight—the 
‘‘Prince Royal” surrendering to the Dutch fleet,—this pos- 


siognomy pf the beasts, and arc two and feithftil czpressious of 
the original- 

. Weisbrod retired to Hamburgh toitards the year 1780, if we may 
ju^ from the date which appears upon his engravings, and there 
engraved several landscapes of his own composition, but ho could 
not avoid imitating the masters whose works he had reproduced. 
Uo aiyanged bis mins la the style of Brecnbprg, and pastoral 
manner of Berghem; bat one eonid pot say.of }iis 
Composhtons what Was said of Hubw and Host, tfiat he led one to 
talents. Weisbrod cohld never complete an 
|ngravfeg(:,IteBdet,^H«gnev8nviU and the cdobra^ Ix-bas, 
gave tite fl^hingfc^teelches with the burin.tU many of his etchings, 
particalnrv “ SRght into Egypt” after Tenier# the 
soapm' tdter'Rnysdaei.''iM:l7iudrer, and two ‘'Vieyrt'ln ihe 
Jjw^ny -hfe composition. He idled, jiwit 

Jftfhshly, at Himiburgh;'tttira»d« the.cdoW' ef the feet eentwy^^lr,; ■ 

■ulrf' ' ", ■ ■ ")s ■■ 


sessea great vigour of touch { and the capttwe of the Pirj»co 
Royal." 

Tlie collection of Sir Abrahimi Hume oontniija * great battle 
between the English and Dutch fleeta-iu n elight breeze# 

Lord Ashburton’s coUeotion contains *' The Eiotilfe*"^ 
from’the Talleyrand ssoUeotion, celebrated for the great nuniir ' 
ber of vessels otevery variety which are crowded into it upon 
a sea smooth as glass. - - 

Mr. J. H. Hope’s coUeotion contains two “Agitated Seas,” 
There ore great numbers of them in other private TOllections 
in various parts of England, but to enumerate them woUld be 
tedious,, if it were not useless. They are nearly all heirlooms, 
that pass and have passed for generations, from father to son, 
and are in some sense as much flxturee as the houses that 
cover them. It is a matter of more intereat to iearn the value 
which Van de Vedde’s works have hoifie at lomo of the princi¬ 
pal picture sales on the Continent. * 

M. Julienne’s sale, 1767. “ A sea piece,” price 1 j039 ilvres j' 
another, 300 livres, 

Duke de Choiseul’s sale, 1772. Throe •paintings of Van de 
\eide; “ A Calm,” with several vessels under sail, valued at 
879 livres; another, “ A Calm Sea,” in the background some 
ships, in the foreground near the sand some fishermen’s boats, 
759 livres ; “ Calm water,” in the middle of which appears a 
large barque under fuU sail, and in the background several 
boats in the roadstead; in the foreground a jetty, below which 
was a boat with several sailors j price 1,700 livros# 

The Blondcl de Gagny sale, 1776. “A calm Bea,” on 
Which are several fishermen’s boats and .vessels under .sail, 
price 470 livres. 

Prince de Conti’s sale, 1777. “A Calm Sea,” with vessels 
under sail and small boats filled with figures, 3,161 livres ; “ A 
Sea piece,” with several boats, 1,260 Uvres-, another, a_ pen¬ 
dant to the above, also representing a sea pieCc—several 
fishing-boats, 'with sailors walking in the water, 861 livres. 

The Randon de Boisset sale, 1777. “ Calm Sea,” with 

vessels and boats containing a great number of figures, price 
8,051 livres; "A Coast ”—a man walking on the sand, vessels 
under sail, and a boat, price 6,600 livrSs. ' 

The Partlot sale, 1783." “View of Texel;” several boat* 
containing the chief magistrates of .the states in Holland; in 
the background, a great number of boats and barques; pHce 
2,400 livrea. 

The LengUer sale, 1788, “ View of a great extent of Sea,'' 
in which vessels of all sizes are to be .seen; in the foreground 
a barque afloat, and two men caulking her sides ; farther on 
three sailors going on board a three-maated vessel whiih is 
firing a signal-gun for departure; price 1,400 llvms. ,? '• 
Duke de PrasBn’s sale, 1793. “View of u-OoIiii 
covered with a fteet of more than forty vessels, bufinee, 
and long-boats, £280. 

Robilsale, 1801 . “View of Texel;” same* as the fernner 
one; £120. 

Van Leyden sale, 1804. “View of Is Calm Sea*'—rboate, 
merchant vessels, and passenger-boats, -with more •than fifty 
figures, whose action is admirable, £32. 

SoUrenc sale, 1812. “ View of Texel," the sea coKrcil 
with ships and lighters; s sequel t|||ft4c two former Vie-^s of 
the same place ; £120. ' , 

The Clos side, 1812. “Great expanfie of Sea la’ecfim 
weather," covered by a large fleeu to the .xifiht, in flgs fo^ 
ground, a man-of-war is firing a aadtonie nsyifi olfic^ 
are directing their course in a fourioaled il|^towards other 
vessels, to which n trumpet announces their »;; 

Laperitee sale, 1817. “View of.a Cali^pHLaiyaittBA'ttf 


Laperiirg eatef, 1823. “A Sea piece," ydth a 
some m@r«hant*veiiscis, and fishin^-boats, '£<88. 

'The C^eivallerBntfd’ssalf, 1832, “Viewtofthe Etrii 
--#ea|ffi'awtdher-'Hieverailar^Eaetlndianeh ha<Ni, 
a«#’inw.'prep'«riBg to c(pc< aiufiior < 
sslloes';exietfi^iiiq| 

' wiiifiil' fifiOO,* ''TWhie''' e&ei^ pjrija riiiiiia' at,' 
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SMi" voviitfttl Tsith of met, Brfi^ianta(Mffl,<«l«g*at ysehtt, 
barqtiM, loag(*bo»te, and light gigs; f200j “A Shore in ^Ol- 
I««d«*' Jh»’W' irater;' the ebh tt the tide hw left boat stranded 
on the hea^, whieh tmie fishsmen arc striving to latmoh; two 
^hermen on the ehore, a dog baking, and a man dragging a 
piece.'Of wood which has been thrown up by the sea ;* £60. 

'Pte 0uke do Berri'a sale, 1837, “The* Sea in a Calm;” 
several borts, one of them wfth a great number of men on 
board setting out for the herring fishery, a ship of war, fisher- 
launching a boat; £82 10s. 

i Hefis de Bruxelles nUe, 1841, “A Calm;” « group of boats 
in the Zuider Zee—a frigate af anchor, a small boat with 
fishermen, mid a boat sailing towards the’ other vessels scat* 
terod along the coast; £390. “The Zuider Zee;” a calm, a 
frigate setting sail, and making towards the offing ; two 
fishermen near a boat preparing to draw their nets; in the 
back grofind a three-decker at anchor; £236. 

Count Peregaux’s sale, 1841. “ A Sea fight; ” three fleets, 


the English, Froudt, and Butch engaged; sailors in one place 
hniling at the ropes or shifting the sails, msn in the water 
struggling for lifs, aboat rowing towards the admiral''8 vessel; 
on some of the decks the combatants^ are engaged haat to 
hand, smoke and shot are issuing ftom the portholes, and 
some of the vessels are on fire. This is one of Van de Velde'a 
finest works. It was sold for £800. • 

Tordien and Heris sale, 1843. “ A Fleet Setting SaU;” the 
sea covered with ships, vessels of war, merchantmen, bosls, 
&c.; £84*0. “ A Calm two ships and a boat—the laitors on 
deck variously occupied; to the right two fishing-boats near 
the shore, two ships of war, and sails in the distance; 
£400. 

Van de Velde never engraved, but he has left several draw- 
ings Executed with great skill, both with the pen and with 
wash,—outlines sufficient to show him the state of the sea, 
the shape of a ship, or the appearance of the clouds. There 
are two of them in the I^ouvre.' 


JEAN JOUYENET. 


About the middle of the sixteenth century, a painter and 
sculptor, presumed to have come originally from Italy, took 
up his abode at Bouen. He was the ancestor of several gene¬ 
rations of distinguished artists, and the grandfather of lean 
louvenet, who was born at Bouen in 1614. 

Jean received hU iftst lessons in art in his father’s house, 
and was then sent -to study at Paris under Lebrun, who was 
at that time in his glory. Poussin had yielded the palm to 
him, and Le Sueur was dead. 

Voltaire, in lus “"Age of Louis XIV.," speaks of Jouvenet’s 
first attempts in Lebrun's studio thus: “ Jouvenet is not, as 
A^cnville says, on artist without a master, rough hewn by 
the first lessons of Laurent his father. I believe even that 
he acquired a taste for the great machines of licbrun, since hg 
laboured i^ith him for twenty years, with several intervals, 
from 1661 to 1680. But be not disquieted'regarding the 
originality qf his genius and the future of his style. He will 
take from his master, who is doubtless on able practitioner as 
well sis an inventive composer, nothing but breadth and ease 
in execution, knowledge of technical processes, and tlic dkails 
of arrangement in complicated subjects." 

While painting from models in the Academy or in the 
studio of Lebrun, Jouvenet often added his master in the 
ceilings opyerstullot, for he.had learnt his trade right speedily. 
Theca is- hardly a doubt tha't he could paint from his very 
childhqod, and that he-never thought of anything else. ‘Beal 
painters receive tneir 'education ftom a palette and a few 
bookifr frdtn eoBversihg With men and odntomplating nature. 
Jottvehet, however, gave ho evidence of individuality in his 
style till about the year 1672. .In 1673, wheq twenty-nine 
yean of age, hef earned off the Academy’s second prise; and 
in the same year he executed the “May painting” for the 
Ooldsmitha' Company of Paris, so called because during the 
whole of that montli it Wras exhibited in the portico of the 


Upon canvas 30 feet long, and 28 feet broad, he painted hit 
“Jesus healing the Sick,” a work which contains all Jouve- 
“het’s defects as well as all his excellences. The shadows are 
thrown rather angularly, the figures are lively—a little vulgar ■ 
in form perhaps, but full of warmth and motion. It would 
have been impossible to have shown a larger amount of 
knowledge in the drawing, more animation in the action, or 
more fire in the execution. The ariaugem'ent is picturesque, 
and the effects of the light and shade are broad ’and well con¬ 
trasted. The five years following he was oepupied in exe¬ 
cuting his celebrated works,—" Isaac blessipg Jacob,” for 
the Museum of Bouen; “The Nunc Dimittis,” for the 
Jesuits; “The Family of Darius;”' “Louis XIV, healing 
the King’s Evil.” The latter was painted in competition 'with - 
Antony Ooypel, Halle, and the brothers Boullongue, but the ■ 
gold medal was awarded to .Touvenet by the judge, the Abbd 
de St. Bicquicr. Lebrun died at the qge of seventy-one, in 
1690, and Jouvenet at once assumed the position of heqd of 
the French school. Louis XIV. to mark his sense of his 
merits, conferred upon him a pension of two hundred llvres per 
annum, and after he had finished the paintings in the Chapql 
of Versailles, it was increased to five hundred. He also, 
determined to send the artist to Italy at the expense of the# 
state, but, whether owing to ilhicss or negligence, Jouvenet 
never availed himself of the offer. 

TheKesurrection of Laaorus " is one of Jouveuet's finest 
paintings. “Jouvenet,” says the quaint historian. Mb^ttei}, 
“so closely applied himself to the reading of {l«e:|^pS;.t^ 
it would have been marvellous if he had not %hfod upmt'ita 
most picturesque palj[e. This page ijiever .ocaiKS to ideight 
him; he never ceases to sketch it in thought, tq rploai ^ to 
enlarge it, to embellish it. At-last he is (qiddenlyftnpelied tb 
take up his brushes and paint. 'What has he se6n 7 Lasm^ 
has been dead many days; his body lies buried in a sepulchre 


obnrJh of N6tre Dame. The goldsmiths presented it to the 
oathsdral, where, fortunately, it may still bo seen,—“'flie 
Hetdinf of the Fardlytic,”—in the choir abo.VD the statues.. 

Thb May painting met with imnteiue success amongst the 
puhUe^ «md time the young artist’s poptftarity was 

heyoad doubi«':i''We|nie;den asked permission to engrave his 
I '<ri>r|;% he^;^ of him anew to labour at the 

Variaiuiee OboOnit&ns. In 1676, he was elected a member of 

p^haMe that it wae about tl^ period that he 
same 'hia pot reached us.' He was 

hy..the king in the palais 
; 4^ . jbjMl&Jf' ,]tock* possession of 

for the 


hewn in the rock; Jesus appears in the neighbourhood; the 
sister of Lazarus, beautiful ftom her age, her pa|gness, her 
tears, comes to Jesus to ask him-to restore her brothm to 
life,—and here is the most totiching of seCnes. Jetus stands 
in the midst, taller than those around him; his ikee shining 
with almighty power; Son of the Author of NatuVe—he is 
about to suspend its laws. *fie advances, he bows slightly.} 
he stretoh|s out his arms towards the base of the rqck; hq^ 
oslls Lasanft, ‘ Lazarus, arise 1' TWmen who had ente;^ 
the sepulchre with torehea, to open the shrOud, fall ha^ 
stupifled, ,not M ^ dead, but at thesigl^ of 

liyiof, Laiato. .braatihee through livid li^, imd, Iqe^ 

has takbn;'^bB*if^i^m:' 
ad-mlfiniMI with' the oal# 
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-who aare accTJstomed to the wondwful work* of tkekr 
diviae master. If it be not here, ■where is the skill of a gr^t 
painting^” 

It is in this picture, which Duchange and many others have 
engraved, tiiat Jouvenef has painted his own portrait and those 
of his daughters; between two columns to the right, and amidst 
the spectators. ' The juiinttDg of “ The Money Changers driven 
horn the Temple ” waa the first of the series, which, by the 
kufg’s order, was completed in 1702, with “The Mirac^ous 
Draught of Pishes." In order to represent the fisherman and 
his ei-ew naturally, Jouvenet made a journey to Dieppe, and 
brought back the fine studies which are found in the work. 
When Louis XIV. saw these splendid paintings he was in 
ecstasies, and caused them to be reproduced in tapestry at the 
Gobelins. 

In 1709 we find Jouvenet still labouring at Versailles with 
all the perseverance and energy of youth. But his sanguine 


almost as much degteril^ W ever ha^ been Pftl#Maed by ^ 
other. The painting which, he thus Msfi^cd ■with left )jfn4‘ 
ia “ The Death of St. Pranois," at preaent in the Musginn fli 
Rouen. Holhejn, we^elieve, ia the only other artllt yiT^ nraa 
thus able to paint with both handa, 

Jouventt now resumed his wotki and with his left Inatd 
executed several cowpositiona—amongst others the decoratioaa 
of the ceiling of the Second Chamber of In^ueata of tbe Par> 
liaraent of Rouen. He was in the habit of signing these work* 
J. J., lit/ioimte dextrtl, tmittrii pmxU. 

All this made a great noise, and the mgent himself came to 
see Jouvenet in hia studio at the Quatre Nations. Sebaatian 
Ricci, during his travels in France, also visited him. The cour* 
tiers end foreigners of distinction vied with each other in 
bestowing on him marks of favour and admiration. But his 
disease advanced apace, and in April 1717 he died in. the 
arms of his sister and hia son Francis. His last work Vas the 
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tempevement proved too much for his health, and in 1713 ho 
was seised With paralysis of the whole of the right side of his 
body. Despite his age, sixty-nine yeara, be had retained all 
the trichness of Imagination, and-the impetuous desire to be 
at wtwJl^ which had characterised his earlier years, when he 
fetuid hims^ Jhd* stayiek poworloss. llig impatience under 
suMt 'anaifiiCrinnmay be imagined. , 

Hwtvas in hia at^io some time after, saperiatending the. 
labours gf; Region*,-hia nephew and pupil, who was engaged 
upon A largc painting. ^ Jouvesnet sriaed the brush in his rigi** 
h«nd. in order.m.givp.’WBae lEitpreagion to a headii bu^ the dig- 
ftbted liinb r^;bmd td $o .its offce. He tlien trsoaferred 
brush to bis left,* gM 'WM atniiirised to find that la it there WM 


“ Magnificat," -or “ Visitation,” which still adorns the chancel 
of NCitre Dame. 

The Italians have called Jouvenet the French Carrmhi. 
There ia some truth in the comparison. *Fot he, like, the 
Csrrschi, had a profound knowledge of his art ,* .hnl draimg 
woa firm and assured, his ability marvellous ; like theinii,.elso., 
ho was the conneedng link between two schools; but he'was 
more original , than the Carrachi, than the . eel|Beric^.^ whd^ 
mingled rite school of Rome wlih the s^o^ of 
Raphae«l', with Conegio, and took their subjects' .and tlt^^ 
kwn 'every quarter. 

,1¥hajt ^es jouvenet his best ,clsku.;to 

the midat of hk' cpn|e^pi>rszk%;''' 













FRAGONARD. 
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mdt$r of novdliet, u all great men are. In fact, for a mM» to and free from all lieaitation. The action, whi(^ waa hie forte, 

te great, it is e>*enti«l that he should see fhrther an4 higher sometimes leads him into exaggeration, a gymnastie maimer, 

than his (Swa time. if we may.us«i the expression, which became a rice in the 

Almost Hu writers who have spoken of Jouvenet have school of the eighteenth century. Often, those of .his figures 

spoken favourably. He has not had to undergo those ^r- that belong to the lower classes, such as the flsherniaa seen 

mometrio risings end fallings in public estimation like more from behind, and the man who is drawing the nets, in “ The 

capricious talents. Dorgenville highly appreciates him ; Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” have a robust grandeur and a 

Voltaire places high value on him also, though he rates him proud gait, Jouvenet's colouring is not of the first order, 

below Lebrun; SaiUasson says he is to Poussin what Ore- although it has been frequently vaunted by his admirers. Itfr 

billon was to Corneille. Ollier critics believe him to have reddish, bounded, and not very agreeable as to locality; but if 
filled in the French school the place occupied by Itembrandt is saved by the skill displayed in the great efEocts of light and 

in. the Dutch. Wi do not agree with Voltaire as to Lebrun’s shade, and their resolute expression. Of aU his psiit^gs, 

superiority. Without doubt he was a great machinist, a the most complete, the most vigorous, the grandest, the richest 
powerful ordercr; but Jouvenet, with more energy, if not in cedouring, is “ The Descent from the Cross, in the Paris 

equal method, is perfect master of an immense scene, and has Museum. It may bo seen at all times surrounded by a throng 

the merit of invention in his groups, in the outline and drawing of copyists, who admire its masterly drawing, its energetic 

of his figures. His drawing was very skilful, strongly marked, its strong colour, and its powerful chiaro*scuro. 



A vamu imEE/.E.-ruoM a i-aiktino by w. van na veluf, (see page f.4). 


FRAGONARD. 


It is not ye* fifty years since Fragonard^died, and yet such is 
tiie wondi^ul revolution which France has undtargone since 
thd period in which he ftourished, that few know anything 
about him 4t the present; and oven the famous “ Biographie 
Uhiversdle,'' which »o seldom passes over the merits of a 
FtehcKman, let be so small, has made a blunder in 

giving bis v»y h«ane;' Nfrlltte; down-to the present,' has 
written much about bfra save Diderot; and even hd in ter^ 
«f oondmfrofttSnn bftefiw W qf;F^ The cause of to 
fibavton te ohirtto.' *«#!»td *oee «o celebrity in •» order 


of things, an4 in a state of society, which happily exist no 
longer. His talents, great os they undoubtedly were, were 
prostituted to pander to the vices, follies; and frivolities of thp 
old regime, and when the revolution came, and with it the 
affectation of Roman simpUoity and antique grace, the her^ 
and demigods of David, and the other artists of the warlme 
school which flourished und« the empire, with thSfr teonae 
casqnW^Bd «0iMlf'’0f mail, threw the shepheroesSoS. and;lwW» 
and light robes, ciroplotely • 

Add ■'Jti^’tliin'.waii not as it should be; ThMO’ wae aothfrii 
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tiattonal, nothing thoroughly French, in the tnawkieh allegorie* 
which filled the ialqns during the empire, and conaequently 
there was little in them worthy of admiration. To be truly 
greet, a painter mUsi be true to his early prejudices, sym¬ 
pathies, and associations. He must find his subjeots in the 
men and women, and frailties and "virtues, of his own time, 
and in tho hills, and valleys, and plains; and rivers of his 
natfve land. This did Fragona'rd, whrtevcr else he left undone. 
We are not about to stand up in defence of the scenes upon 
which he, in many cases, employed his pencil; but this has 
nothing to do with the value of his painting itself, any more 
than the immorality of a poem has to do with its excellence. 
Byron has described the loves of Ilaidc'e and Juan with as 
much pathos, and fervour, and beauty as if they had been the 
most virtuous pair who ever stood before the ftltar and received 
the blessipgs of tho church. Pity that it should be so, but so 
it is. Fragonard found a certain state of manners about him, 
and, like Boucher, he has delineated them with a fidelity, 
imagination, force, and brilliancy which leave much to be 
regretted, but nothing to be desired. It is his paintings that 
we arc concerned about, and not his morality; and this may 
serve as a general ex mse for not pouring out a greater amount 
of virtuous indignation upon him than wo shall exhibit in the 
course of the IblloVing notice. 

Fragonard came into tho world in the nick of time. He was 
horn in 1732, just when Chardin, I.outherbourg, Hubert 
Robert, and Greuse ■were in the prime of their career. He 
had tho bencSt of their exn tnple, and the prospect of succeed¬ 
ing them. He was eighteen years of ago before he dispbiyed 
his psnrhan! for art, by employing the pen which should have 
been engrossing deeds in a notary’s office in sketching designs 
upon paper. Hie mother saw them, and instantly took him to 
Boucher, with the view tif placing him under his tuition. 
But Boucher W'as too much absorbed in his own pursuits and 
pleasures, to devote any portion of his time and attention to 
the education of youth. His pupils were the ballet girls of 
the opera, and the graceful, but shameless, beauties of the 
coui't, who loved to see his pencil employed in delineating 
their charms. lie was then taken to Chardin, who at once 
received him. Diderot speaks in the highest terms of Char¬ 
din’s method of instruction, and adds that no one discoursed 
of art more ably and more eloquently than he. “ By means of 
colour and of effect,” he would often say to his young pupil, 
“ interest may be thrown round the most vulgar subjects, and 
a ehef-d‘aitinfe be made of a pot and some fruit. But liuw ? 
You endeavour, you scratch out, you rub, you glaze, you paint 
»pver again, and when you have caught that, I don’t know 
what to call it, which pleases so much, tho painting is 
finished,'’ 

•After spending six months with Chardin, he went back to 
Bontfher, vyho finding him so wonderfully improved, received 
him into his studio without the payment of any fee. Boucher 
was at this time tho painter of voluptuousness, and the delight 
of the court, and we may reasonably presume that from him 
Fragonard contracted the taste which fixed tlic style of tho 
majority of his works. After six months stay with Boucher, 
he started for Italy at tlie .age of t’wonty. While there, he 
copied the greater part of the celebrated pictures of all tho 
groat schools, of Michael Angelo, of Da Vinci, Andrea del 
Sarto, Raphael, Titian, Corregio, theCaracchi, Guido, Jlome- 
iiichino, and of Ribera, and this splendid collection of draw¬ 
ings in red chalk, made in company with Hubert Robert, 
testifies his desire to assimilate every variety of style and 
practice. But, nevertheless, they arc all In the style of the 
eighteenth century. ,, 

His first picture after his return from Rome was his 
*' Callirhoe,” which caused liim to be elected into the Aca¬ 
demy by acclamation, and was exhibited in the Salon of 1765. 
It was copied iq tapestry at the Gobelins manufactory. 'It is 
still^to be seen at the Louvre, though it has ueitlier number, 
nor name nor a place in the catalogue, just as great ntany 
others, through whose njgligeru* or mismanageidlint vite know 
not. U repEeseatis the great priest Coresius sjuarificiifg Mbu 
self to save Csaithoe, md ik «theatri«a4qoking oomposisiwi 


about ftfteemfeot.long. The scene is tho interior Of a teittple; 
(lallirhoe is fainting, her lover is slaying himself, and f^ound 
stands a crowd of women, old men, and children. ^Tlie whole 
appears very skilfriUy executed, and the colouring in some 
paits is very beautiful—.the young Callirhoe is charming; but 
still it Is not the Fragonard ^at we admire, who appears here. 

In the Salon, 1766, tho painting of the new academician 
created a general sensation, but after the first tribute of eulogy 
had boon paid to the artist, and' the first round of acclamations, 
the public began to get bolder. Diderot pretended that ho 
had not seen the picture, and in a pretended vision, entitled 
“ The Cave of Pluto,” he recounts the history of Coresus, and 
describes Fragonard’s works in detail; Grimm comes Into tho 
dialogue, and exclaims, ” You had a beautiful dream, and he 
has painted it. When we lose sight of the picture for a 
moment even, we fear still that the canvas will fold itself up 
us yours has done, und that these engaging fantasies will 
disappear like those of the night.”’ 

Nevertheless, the praise of the critics was loud and long, and 
*none spoke more highly of it afterwards than Diderot. In his 
” Kssay on Painting,” he cites the “ Callirhoe” as a model “of 
effect of light—true, forcible, and piquant.” It is a splendid 
thin'g,” says he, “ and I don’t believe there is a painter in 
Europe capable of imagining such another.” 

Fragonard exhibited two other paintings in the Salon of 
1765 j a landseai>e with a shepherd standing upon a knoll or 
rising ground, and tho “Profiting by the Father’s andMother’s 
Absencea little fumiHiu:composition, representing the interior 
of a cottage, in which a young man is kissing a young girl, 
while the children arc playing round a table. It is well 
planned, and, on the whole, eff’oetive and well coloured; 
tliougli wc know not, however, where the light comes from. 

Fragonard never exhibited his works but on these two 
occasions, and this explains the absence of all furttier men¬ 
tion of him in Didciot’s subsequent notices of works of art. 
Although belonging to the Academy, he was never appointed 
one of the professors in the school, as he had quarrelled with 
some of the members almost im'hiediately after his entrance; 
some were jealous of him, and others were offended by his 
freedom and fantasies. Besides, during the superintendence 
of M. do Marigny, the brother of Madame Pompadour, who 
was entirely devoted to Boucher, he experienced great diffi¬ 
culty regarding the sale and payment for his “ Coresus,” 
which he had allowed to be numbered amongst the paintings, 
“ by command.” Tho/avour of the public, however, ainjly 
recompensed him for the loss and annoyance he thus sus¬ 
tained. He became as fashionable as Boucher, ■wlio was now 
old. llis paintings yfeze greatly sought after, and all the 
amateurs were anxious to have one of his works in their cjol- 
lections. Hu executed, about this period, a “ Visitatioa ” for 
tho Duke de Graramont, and a great number of graceftll 
works, which boro sulRcient evidence that his etfle was 
already formed. 

Some time after this he resolved upon making another tour 
in Italy, a country to which he was devotedly'attached, in 
company with a friend of his, a rich financier, Who oflfered'^, 
bear all the expenses of the journey. Fragonard now tho¬ 
roughly explored Italy, and made an immense number of 
clrawings of the scenery in various parts. It was about this 
time that, in 1769, the Abbtf St. Non came into Italy, and 
formed an intimate friendship with Fragonard and Robert. 
Ho took them to Naples and Herculaneum, and to Pompeii ; 
they made an ascent of Vesuvius, and visited Italy and the 
coast of Sicily togetlmr, taking views, and sketching Ml-the 
ruins and picturesque,fccnes; and St. Non, af^ hta return to 
Paris in 1762, engraved them in a magnificent folio.* "Vlfhenthey 

* lean Claude Bichard, AbhS'St. Non, was son of a rcceiver- 
gcneiwl of finances; he helongud to the fanfily of BonHbufae, 
)»Wters tothe king. As ho had a decided taste for 'the.'^s, he 
WM pressed to engage in the study of theology and law. ; Was 
stth-^acon and counsellor clerk. Fortunately, during 
political froubles in France, he was sent to P'olctiars'hy’l; 
enctei, and ordered to remain there. He devoted UUMdtr ^ 
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letumed to Baiis, he was surprised to find that his f^Uaw- 
tra-reUcr had no thought of returning his drawings, which had 
tremained in his possession. Upon making application to him 
for them, he signified his intention of retaining them to cora- 
peusato him for Fragonard’s expenses pn the jftumey. The 
matter was brought before a court of law^■and judgment was 
given against the financier, who was ordered to restore the 
drawings or pay 30,000 francs. lie chose the latter. This 
may serve to give an idea of the estimation in which tlie 
artist's works were at that time held- Ke was then, in fact, 
in his glory. Boucher had just died; the greater part of the 
young painters, forgetful of the lessons they had received, 
were trying to assume a graver manner—a prelude of the 
revolution which was soon to follow, not in art only, but in 
politi(ik. But Fragonard was not the man to repudiate liis 
old idols, and stepped into the place which Boucher had lef[ 
vacant, as the only one, in fact, who was ht to fill it. When, 
in 1772, Madame Dubarry, the mistress of Louis XV., so 
famous for her beauty, her wickedness, and her terrible end, 
in 1793, was building the pavilion of Luciennes, it was upon 
Fragonard that she fixed to decorate it. Accordingly he 
there painted, « la galantc, from largo panels on which were 
represented, in the midst of allegorical ornaments,.the “I.ovcs 
of the Shepherds.” Madame was skisfied, and forthwith 
Fragonard found himself more than ever surrounded by noble¬ 
men, caressed by the ladies, and visited by “distinguished 
foreigners.” In 1773 he was decorating a boudoir for Made¬ 
moiselle Uuimard, and he and she differed regarding some 
jrart of the work, and sopaiated in “ a tiff,” the, lady declaring 
that she would bring all the gentlemen of her aeciuaintance to 
look at the painting and dcci'le between them. The ceiling, 
which contained representations of the gods, was already almost 
finished, and that Mademoiselle herself, the goddess of the 
opera in her day, figured as Terpsichore upon the principal 
panel. Fragonard felt deeply insulted at any one being 
brought to pass judgment upon his work, and accordingly 
revenged himmclf by changing the light and graceful figure of 
Terpsichore into a hideous fury, but witliout altering the 
resemblance of the portrait. The lady arrived with a swarm of 
her friends; when she saw the alteration she flew into a violent 
passion; but her companions declared coolly that Fragonard 
•ewas a great physiognomist. Mademoiselle, however, never 
forgave him; and it was David who finished the work. 

Fragonard was now entering in right earnest upon what 
clearly his legitimate sphere, the painter of the tender 
passion in all its phases and its details. His scenes, it is true, 
were often warm, often indecorous, but many of thSm arc con¬ 
ceived m a vein of passing tendernesspnd purity. Witness the 
“Stolen Kiss” (Ic Baiser ii la Derobce), and the “ Fountain of 
ImVe,” in which all the ardour of the passion is glowingly de¬ 
picted without the least admixture of its grossness. What power 
in the colouring, what sentiment in the drawing of the two 
young lovers, who in the flush of youth bend eagerly over the 
basin into which the enchanted waters of love are flowing! 

Fragonard, in making use of allegory, .succeeded iu com¬ 
bining reality and symbol with the happiest efi'ect. By moans 
•of a well-timed boldness, he took away the coldness natural 
to symbolical compositions, and made life palpitate under the 

drawieg and engraving, and met with c.vlraordinary success. In 
1759 he broke away, from hU imprisonment, and after a tour 
through England, ho went to Italy, whore ho met, as we have 
Stated above, with Bobcrl and Fragonard, whoso works he 
engtaved. ‘ His style was a ripid sketching, which was admirably 
adapted for the expression of ruins, &(. On his return to Franec, 
he commenced the publication of his great Work, “ \ oyago de 
Naples et Sioile;” upon a grand scale, which no privato re¬ 
sources could have carried out. He was for a while sustained by 
rich CApitalists; but they at last bocajac tired of the expense^ and 
Withdrew ftreir aid. Ho carried it on for a While longer, by 
the whole of his brother’s fortune and hia oryn; and 
(hough he was able only to publish n part of it, it wa* ouo of the 
' offerings ever made at tho shriao of art. Hp was an hou«- 
* 0 ^ member of' the French Aeadewy of “FaiaUng. Ho died in 
' j^ot«»bdr,IT8L . 


tyings of thought. Lesjior, Charles Lebrun, and most other 
great painters, who have clothed their meaning in allegory, 
have hardly ever got out of the domains of poetical allusion, 
that is to say, their characters arc nearly always gods. 
Kaphael mingled history with it; he brought welLknowi, 
heroes and historical personages, such as Marie do Medicis 
and Henry IV., into contact with the cUvinities of mythology. 
Fragonard has done more than this; he has brovight human 
figures and living symbols upon the scene ; he was the fiiwt, 
we believe, to express one sentiment, or rather sensation, as it 
was then called, by painting another. _ "We mean, that instead 
of putting allegory in the persons he lias put it in the- action. 
The “ ]'’ouutaiu of I.ove,*’ of which we have been speaking, is 
an admirable example of this. The waters ore flowing fast 
over the edge of the basin which surrounds the fountain, and 
as it falls, groups of cupids rise from its spray. On .the brink 
a youth and maiden iu light and flowing drapery are seen 
flying towards it with eager and longing eyes. Here the loves 
ari‘ but accessaries, and the ardour of passion is.painted in 
lines of fire in the movements made by tho two lovers to her 
sih'inkle themselves with the enchanted liquid which intoxi¬ 
cate.? the senses and lulls the heart into happiness and repose. 

Fragonard, as wo have already said, has been accused of de¬ 
scending in senreh of subjects to regions where art should never 
enter. B\it allowing that there is some truth in the accusation, 
there is an immense deal of exaggeration in it. It was in vaui 
that Diderot counselled tho artists of his time to choose themes 
of an honourable and decorous character. For pupils of 
Boucher,it wa.sno very ca.sy matter to follow his advice. What 
would have been said, had Fragonard suddenly falsified .his 
antecedents, and returned to the paths of virtue ! Why, 
this at that time would have caused atrial scandal. , To effect 
such a change in the artist would have required notlting 
less than a remodelling of the whole of French society. 
So on he went in his old way, and painted “ La Gimblettc 
the “Milk-pot,” and many other works of the same 
stamp. IIo married a woman of great talent, who painted 
miniaturi's, and they lived together very happily at the 
Louvre, with a tolerably larg<5 family. Here ho had a studio 
! arnished in a style that gratified all his cai>ri«CB, Curious 
and fantastic drawings were suspended round tho Walls ; in 
the corner was a swing or hammock in which he gencffally 
placed his models, and, it was by this airy staircase, that his 
daughter, a fine girl who died at the early age of eighteen, 
descended from her apartment on tho tipper floor. In the 
furniture and the general aivangeraent of the room, everything 
recalled the fairy scenes which he so often depicted in his 
paintings ; here and there garlands of flowers, shrubs, and 
cvem jets d'eav, splendid carpets, and gorgeous drapery. 

Tho voluptuous scenes he painted at this period of to 
career brought almost fabulous prices. He was the idol of 
fashion—the lion of the ta.hn». AVomen crowded to caress 
him who daily held woman up to the eyes of the. world ha 
degradation and guilt—a more animal; tmd the men were 
happy to see their vices and escapades so gloriously veiled 
and even transformed by the painter’s genius. But their hour 
was come, and the destroyer was at hand. A change was 
insensibly coming over the French people. The philosophers 
had not sneered and denounced in vain. Tho nation was 
gradually rising to a sense of its true dignity and glory, snd 
was beginning to think it foul scorn that a knot of dissolute 
courtiers and shameless wompn should stand forth as the few- 
sontatives of all the oowitge, hope, and capability tharlay 
slumbering in its mighty heart. For the first time, the real 
people, the rottiriart, rose up into the view of the world after 
a thousand years of oppression, and declared their wrongs 
before liigh heaven. Fragonard saw the change, and had the 
sagacity to conform himself to it. He abandoned the painting 
of the follies and crimes of gallantry, and sethimsdf td ^ 
noUer task of delineating ^e condition, tli6‘ wants, 
■virtues, and sufferings*of the poor; *as did most of the kfifoe 
artists of thj| day. It was a vast and hitherto unei^oin^ 
field whfoh tias, now opening up. The works of Ohsomsilijld' 
ar^.lu4 furnished fidnt bulatew bsfore 
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had it seised upon the iina(rination and attention of the public. 
Fn^ohard’s successes in Uie new walk were so inai).y proofs 
that he was capable of better things than he had yet attempted, 
and resulted in most of the paintings which have since 
been multiplied by engraving: “The Happy Mother,” “A 
Family Scene,” and “ The Cradle,” were all executed at this 
period. In none of them has allegory any part; the sentiment 
is always pure, and often touching. 

The “ Family Scene ” seems a reflection of Greuze's manner. 
Fragonard has in it painted a mother surrounded by her 
children, playing with one of them, w.hile the others, 
older, arc following their humour in various childish amuso- 
menta. The husband is looking mJ;hrough an open window 
upon this scene of (^uiet happiness. A flne taste is visible in 


gratitH^e and admiration of urnnkind. But oven tMs was too 
ponderous a subject for Fragonard’s training and tempera¬ 
ment. Familiar scenes suited hihi better, and when the 
revolution broke out, he paid a tribute to it by dedicating the 
“ Happy Mother ” to liis country. Fragonard grown wise and 
grave and decorous,—-what a surprise this must have beer* for 
the good old dame, who, years before, was famous Made¬ 
moiselle Guimard! 

By the revolution he lost two-thirds of his fortune, which 
had been invested in the funds, but was still left a modest 
competency. His flue drawings, illustrating " Orlando 
Furioso,” and " DonQuiioto,” did not sell at as high a price 
as they would have brought in former times. M. Devon 
possessed the greater part of the latter ; from him they were 
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tlui.drawiug of all the figures, and lii the expression wllich he 
nas given them. The children, too, ai'c charming. 

There cannot be a doubt that when Fragonard returned to 
the idyl also, it was in obcdici\ce to influences which then 
acibd upon him from every quarter. Is it, not a curious cir¬ 
cumstance. tbat the amorous pamter of Dubarry’s boudoir, 
and of tbe temple of Terpsichore, should alterwai'ds have been 
imprmd by the noble figure of FrankUu s Aiid yet nothing ia 
more true, ^..When the American patriarch paid a visit to 
Franco,. Frajwimrd sketched in Indian ink, and afterwards 
cng^ravedi a large, composition, in his honour. Turgot’s lino, 
since becQiuhim IvmouM ,, 

• • • 

** copIo fuJmeJi. ucoptfumquo tyrotmis,*' 

explaina the detlgn of .the work, in whieli the artist has 
endeavoured to set .forth the old pafriot’e^dowble rimm t» the 


bought by an eccentric Englishman, who caused the “ Don 
Quixote” to be printed in folio, struck off but one magnificent 
copy, and bound up Frogonard’s drawings in it. 

Fragonard died at Paris in 1S08. He treated every possible 
variety of subject j historical, religious, mythological, familiaf 
scenes, pastorals, decoration, landscapes, vignettes, in crayon, 
in water-colour^, water body colour, .Chinese ink, red chalk, 
black lead, beautlfol miniatures* and engravings of etchings' 
of exquisite delicacy. Some cf his paintings remind pis of 
Rembrandt by the effect and judgment .of their light j of 
RubenSb by the'splendour of the flesh ttnd the harmony of the 
coioHi^ i of Kuysdae!, in home of the fluiahed and tq^bus 
landsoapesj Ohordiu, and even Watteau, in the foncy flgutW;. 
and Reynolds, by tbs vivacity of some of his sketches. Amt^'jl^^ 
the.j^tSi^.ba has''.inusttal»d'I a .FChtaitl«>,.'BoiitM^’’ttlC 
ArloatO'f‘■0rsee and elegance -ih '(fEl>:hli ' 
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HJ» flgtuM, hi* head*, and hi* hands of ‘women are akUftilly of love, while lote had still some poetry in' it; Sotoohet p^ts 

drawn;‘'His children have a cognettish stmpHcily about them, not love, buf pleasure, or rather debauchery. Chardin tells 

His landscapes ate luminous, and his skies magical. Of all u* of the virtues bf the ti4n Mat. Orense takes up the pencil 

Uie painter* of the eighteenth century, Fragonard is the one of philosophy and preaches morality. Fragonard liaii done 

whose workaglv«in exact idea of French history during that all these—fetes like Watteau's, intrigues and gaUantries like 

period—commencing with pastorals and ending with terrorism.' Boucher’s, interiors like Chardin’s, sermons like QredreJ*. 

Watteau has told us of all the follies of the regency, and speaks His earliest works are dedicated to love; his latest to Fij^noe,, 


* . BURNET. 

W« have on more than one occasion remarked upon the effect ness; hut only suggests it, and leaves all the rest to our own 

that ♦pictures axe at once expressions of the thought of the imagination. I.et us see what it tells us, 

artist and appeals to the feelings of the spectator. And yet a There has been a long and severe storm on one of out 
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picture does not fulfil its office when it leaves nothing untold. 
Ifthere remains nothing for the imagination to shadow forth 
for itself, nothing for the mind to popder over, it u Uttlo 
better than mere imi|;ation. It is one of the highest triumphs 
of genius to convey all its meaning while expressing only a 
part of .it. How successfully this has been done by.many of 
our 0 ^ great artists we noid not say. ■ Wilkie has taught 
maaf a solemn lesson, and written many a piece of'humour 
rich, and pathos deep upon his canvas. There may not be 
any great variety of detail in the scene he pictures,—it maybe 
^ of humble Pi,—but thfre is a moral in every line, that he 
wlip.iun* may yead. What a sermon lies ha*his “Young 
Pbetboyl" What warning, instruotipn, and tenderness in 
thp <l 9 p^ipn pftho l8d, atrd the anxfoua look of Ids grand- 

1 ^, ( ' ' f, ' ' 

'‘•'■'IJie pi«t?f^ eugtayaig of udneh la beforb us, is another 
of awggsat ite meaning with beautifid distinet- 


coasts. For days the sea has been fretting itself against the 
rocks in impotent fury. Seaward, a sierra of foaming waves, 
black clouds, and driving rain. At intervals, vessels have 
been seen in the offing, tearing madly through the storm under 
doubly reefed topsails, and those on board must have been 
bold hearts if they did-'not shudder a* they looked towards the 
land, that loomed upoU' them so frowningly, sokternly. All 
along the grassy broW'of the cliffe, white wreath* of foam He 
like woolpacks, or are swept inland to disappear on some 
flooded field. Great bundles of sea-weed are found on all ^ 
path* by the sbore; lying where the sea east them from it |h ’ 
its fury. The eagle, whose nest is in the cliff, smeams hooiBelif' 
and savagely .ns she leaves it in the morning, and motei! 
savagely as she retuiBiji at night, for this tempest is evim 
more than she ^an enjoy. There is nobody stirring ahip^,.'. 
the fishing-boala are 'kauted up high, though not 
the be«tfih|. 'eyMY 'house‘in the village'has ita'dew^j^isSrt'* 
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Mt, and blazing fires of wreckwood make the inmates com¬ 
fortable. 

But down in one rude cabin near the shore, matters have not 
been so cozy. Every blast has made the old smoky rafters 
shake and tremble; the rain has penetrated tlie thatch at a 
hupdfcd places, and falls in regular and constant drops on the 
door;-it oozes in, too, by the erevioos in the badly-joined 
casement of the window. The thiindcr roilrs distantly at 
intervals, and the lightning sends occasional flashes through 
the gloom. The youngsters are frightened, and crouch round 
their mother; but she, good woman, heard not the raging of 
the storm, or the dash of the rain. Her heart is light within 
her, and she sings gaily iis she goes about her household 
• duties: for her husband is not at sea, but snug at home, mending 
his nets and smoking his pipe, and waiting patiently for the 
return of fair weatlter. Slie remembers what fearful nights of 
watching and anxiety she has passed when a gale had ciiugiit 
him far from land ; how her heart throbbed and her limbs 
trembled, when the boom of the minute guns of a vessel in 
distress has come dismtlly on the blast, and the hoarse 
dash of the remorseless surge was liingled with the melan¬ 
choly whistling of the urind through the chinks of the old 
door. She remembers how, breathlessly, she listened for his 
footstep; and she remembers with what anguish she watched 
the morning dawning on the stoimy sky, and the troubled 
sea, and still no Dermot returned, and she is happy in eon- 
trasting her present quiet with her post alarms. And yet, 
even now, she has cause for sorrow and vexation. Before 
evening the storm has cleared of^ but it has loft many a 
trace behind it. The thatch, the straw for which cost them 
so much but six months ago, has V.een torn off their cabin; 
tb( potatoes o% which they relied for subsistence during a 
considerable part of the year, have had their stalks broken by 
the wind, and many of them are blasted by the lightning; 
the V'oodbinc and the rose-tree, which had twined so gracefully 
round the door, arc battered and tom, and bent and bruisffd; 
the little plot of flowers, sheltered from the sea breeze by a thick 
hedge, which was her pride and the delight of tlie children, 
is covered with piece? of stone and rubbish, and the flowers, the 
giiy, pleasant, and sweet-scented flowers, are lying dead. The 
children arc roaming almut outside, lamenting over the ruin 
ami desolation which meets their view; when, lo and behold, 
in a great lump of thatch which the wind has swept off the 
roof, they find a nest, lined with down and hay carefully, 
interwoven, and in it lay three fledglings; but, alas ! the cold 
and wet had killed two of them, and one alone survived, to 
gape feebly for food at the sound of a chirp. But its mother, 
poor thing, has fled away towards the blue sky, with, sorrow 
in her heart, and will never, never more return. The children 
nurse the little orphan and carry it in. Their mother prepares 
a little warm feather bed for it by the fire, where it c.an rest 
snugly, secure from danger j and tlie rough fishorinan himself, 
whqie heart is soft and tender as a maiden’s, has made,a little 
jikewer to offer it bread and milk upon; and to the delight 
of the two boys it ai-ouscs itself, eats, and is merry. The 
family are present at all its meals; are enchanted to sue it 
extend its little beak for more, and to flap its half-clothed 
wings. 

In two or three days the thatch is repaired, tli© garden is ■ 
cleared of the rubbish, and the flowers rcsowu; the potatoes 
begin to revive; the rose and the woodbine ar6 once more 
nailed to the wall, and once more begin ^ smile as they ** were 
wont to smile.” All tlie damage n; re pifed , and the storm is 
forgotten, but «ie fisherman has not for|pil|;to point out to his 
chiidren the moral of it ali~to remind them each time they 
rejoice over their pet that it was'the storm which brought it 
them, With all the pleasure it gives ; and that Ood never fails 
to infuse some leaven of happiness into the worst calamities 
he secs ilt to inflict upon his creatures. ' 

Art has its early victims, as well os poetry. Clwtterton 
and Kiiko 'White.gave n« greater promise of exeellenco in 
verse, than did Boaingfeax and Liverseexfc- iu iu.uitiag. Tp 
these names we may add that of James Burnet, a yo^ hHMh 
scape pamter of no commea iwwers. Jle was bom at Mus¬ 


selburgh in the year 1788, and was the fourth son of ■Oeorgfl 
Burnet, general surveyor of pxcise hi Scotland, a man of: 
probity and talent, and Anne Cruikshank Ids wife, sister to 
the eminent anatomist, the friend and associate of John 
Hunter. Others of his hbusc have attained*distinction) his 
brother John Burnet is as widely known for his talents in 
original composition with the pencil as for his almost match¬ 
less skill w'ith the graver. The family came originally from 
AbSrdeen. 

The insti'uctlon which Burnet received at school during 
the day w'fts excellently Allowed up in the evening by that of 
his mother, a devout ana prudent woman. There are few of 
his countrymen who derive not as much of their knowledge 
from their father’s fireside as from the public schools. His 
mind took an early turn towards art; during his leisure hours 
he loved to walk into the studio of Scott, the landscape 
engraver, with whom his brother .Tohn was a pupil; nor was 
he long ill lifting the pencil; the result of his attempts was, 
that he was put under the care of Liddcl to learn wood carvingj 
at that time a i>rofe«sion both lucrativeH.and popular. This 
branch of art, indeed, is now nearly extinct; a love of what is 
plain has come upon the country, and carved chairs, couches, 
ami cabinets, are expelled from parlour and drawing-room; 
our cornices and arcliitravos are no longer oniamentcd, and 
festoons and flowers flourish no more on our walls. 

During his apprentiecsliip, Buniet studied at the Trustees’ 
Academy, under Graham, where he was noticed for the natural 
truth of his deliiicatiuns. As his skill of hand increased, lie 
began to pcrecivc the limited nature of the art of carving in 
wood, llo sent some of his compositions to his brother J<ihti, 
who had removed ft) London; expressed a wish to follow and 
devote his time to painting; and without waiting for a letter 
of encouragement, whieh was on the way, ho left Edinburgh, 
and arrived in* London in the year 1810, iu the twenty-second 
year of-his ago. Ho i'outid his brother busied on hts flne 
engraving gf Wilkie’s inimitable ‘ Blind Fiddler.’ He stood 
and looked eaniestly and long on the picture; he had seen 
notliing so full of character, or so finished in all its details, 
during his studies in the North. A now light, he said, broki' 
upon him, and from that moment he resolved to alter his style 
of drawing. In this resolution he was confirmed by examhiing 
the works of the be.st Dutch musters in the British.Gallery, 
In them he porceivcil much of what he adipired in 'Wilkie: be 
lost no time in making attempts in what ought to bo called 
the natural, rather than the Dutch style. ‘ So eouvinced was 
he,’ said one who knew him intimately, ‘ of the little progress 
he had made in colouring, and the other essentials which are 
everything in the department of the art he had chosen, that 
he may be said to have only then commenced his studies; so 
little applicable is an academical yducation to the humbler and. 
picturesque walks of art.’ i*!' 

in AV’ilkie and the Dutch masters he perceived something 
entirely after his own heart; he loved the vivid human cha¬ 
racter in tile former; and of the latter, Potter and Cuyp breame 
his favourites. He desired to unite titcir qualities; and while he 
studied theumode of handling their subjects, and endeavoured 
to look on nature with their eyes, he was perfectly aware that 
nothing short of originality of conception would lead him 
to distinction. He had sought what ho wanted in the Aca¬ 
demy, but found it not; he therefore determined, like Gains¬ 
borough, to make nature his academy; and with a sketch-bouk 
and pencil he might be seen wandering about the fields around 
London, noting down scones which caught his fancy, and 
peopling them with "men pursiung their avocations, and* with 
cattle of all colours, and in all positions. Of these sketcheB 1 
have seen a vast number; some arc rude and ill arranged; 
others display bits of great beauty and character; the greater 
nnmber arc such a»ho probably intended to paint pictureafrom; 
for the Kensf are generally well de|flcted, and the sent|iuont 
plainly expressed. Of cattle he seems to have been partir 
cn'ariy fond, and has represented them in all possible postures. 
OBid «f sll hues—-‘Tlie ring-straked, the speckled, ai^.t^o 
spotted.’ He also Mems to have been a judge. Some of 
oatde painters, iraagiidng that the more flesh cows have the 
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more milk they will give, have plumped them up into a con¬ 
dition fur the butcher, but not for the milk-pail. Burnet 
knew that a» moderately lean cow produced most milk, and in 
this way he- drew thorn. But in all that he did he desired to 
tell a story. This he knew would give interest to his works, 
and produce at the same time action, expression, and variety. 
Nor did he confino his studies to the fields alone: he made 
himself familial with the indoor as well as outdoor economy 
of a farmer’s household during seed-time, summer, harvest, 
and winter; ho left no implement of husbandry nnsUotched, 
and scarcely any employment of the husbandman without 
delineation. 

The first fruit of all this preparation was his picture of 
‘ Cattle going out in the Morning.’ There is a dewy freshness 
in the air; and the cattle, released (rom their stalls, seemed to 
snuff the richness of the distant pastures, and ackuowledgu 
the loveliness of the day. His next picture was superior even 
to this: in hi.s ‘ Cattle rcttirning Home in a Shower,’ pur¬ 
chased by Sir Thomas Baring, ‘ he has introduced,’ says an 
excellent judge,everything that could in any way charac¬ 
terise the scone. The rainbow in the sky, the glittering of the 
rain upon tho leaves ; the dripping poultry undtr the hedge, 
the reflcctions of the cattle on tho road, and the girl with her 
go^vn over her shoulders, all tend withecpial force to illustrate 
his subject.’ This picture placed him in the first rank as a 
pastoral painter. Others followed of o<iual or superior truth 
and beauty: such as his—1. * Key of the Byre;’ 2. ‘(bossing 
the Brook ;’ 3. ‘ Cowboys and Cattle ;’ -1. ‘ Breaking the lee 
•j. ‘Milking;’ 6. ‘ Crossing the Bridge 7. ‘ Inside of a Cr,-;v- 
housej’ 8. ‘ Going to Market;’ !). ‘ Cattle by a Pool in Sum¬ 
mer;’ 10. ‘ Boy with < iows.’ Some of these are in the collec¬ 
tions of the Earl of Coventry, the Earl of I'.gremont, and the 
•Marciuis Camden : others are in the possession of the painter's 
relatives. A very fine one, ‘The Boy with the Cows,' belongs 
to .Tames AVadmore, Esci., and hangs worthily with the Wiikics 
and the Turners, and other masters of the calling. 

T have (laid that he sketched and studied much in the fields. 
He felt that tho excellence which he coveted could not be 
obtained on more moderate condilions. It was also his prae- 
tice to write down on the spot his own observations regarding 
tho future handling of the picture in oil: these lue both 
curioTi-s and numerous, hut their scope and aim are so inter¬ 
woven WHth tho landscape to which they relate, that few of 
them will bo understood scpar.ate. 1 find tho following tue- 
inoranda regai'ding distances—‘ Extreme dikaneo ought gene, 
rally to be of the same tint as the sky with which it unite.s; 
and as it approacHes the middle ground, the strata appear 
interspersed with touches of light and dark, such as the lights 
upon the tops of hou.ses with their shadows. Be particular in 
marking the buildings with a firmer line than the trees : never 
admit tailour into yotir distance when in the direction of the 
light*; scumble a Ijttle with purple and grey at the.bottom of 
your objects, losing their forAs at tho base. In a .side light, 
the objects are colonted where the light shincB upon them, 
while the, shadows are all of one tint: even red is grey in the 
shadow ! but whgn the light is behind you, every Object is 
made dut .with its proper colour.’ Tltc same clear, simple 
mode of in8tructioi«t,,dis^guishca all bo says regarding the 
treatnteut mjatable eftment, water. ‘ To paint water 

well, it ought, if possiUe, to be painted at once with a full 
pencil and a quantity of vehicle: the colours reflected in water 
appear mote pleasing from their possessing a rich pulpy sub- 
stance, and also firom' thei*' sweetly melting into each other. 
Tn iukinting water, parffcular attention should bo paid to the 
place tad distance, as it alters much aocording to the situatton. 
Objects nearthe fore ground raise their reflections strong when 
they touch aught, but are often lost 'when they come to the 
bottom of the picture; while, on the contrary, objects in the 
distance show fhdr reflections stronger ns they approach 
towards you. ’This arises from the waves conveying the 
reflection being larger-and less under the influence of per- 
s|)«ctive than -Wien they touch tho diHant object.’ • 

, Burnet is equally plto and eapMch on thS subject of 
‘idtyiT 'ad hit remarks a» tha oSkpring of Ms own obserVa¬ 


tions, I shall give tho student all the advantage which eaq.bo 
derived from them. ■ ‘ The sky being of a receding character, 
all those points which contribute to give it such character' 
should be tho study of the painter.. Mere white, for example, 
will seldom keep its place in a sky, but it ought to be used in 
foreground objects for the purpose of giving a rearing quality 
to the whites in the sky and distance, Softness of form also 
aids in giving the sky- a retiring character, although it is 
neeos.sary to give a little sharpness^to prevent tlip sky appear¬ 
ing what Is termed woolly ; yet very little is sufficient to give 
fi>mnc-s3 to the whole. Clouds are much move opaque in the 
north than in the south, as tho light shines upon them in the 
onn 'situation and through them in the other. Their form 
alters much, too, Recording to the time of day: at noon they 
are round, and more like'those 'of 'Wouvermans; in the ev'c- 
ning they arc more like those of Cuyp or Both, especially 
about an hour before the sun goes dosvn.” Besides remarks 
originating in the contemplation of nature, there are, in his 
school-books, observations on some of the landscapes of our 
greatest masters. Under the date of May, 1814, I find tho 
following memoranda coiiceniing the pictures of Richard 
Wilson ill the British Institution :—‘I ob.5crvcd some pictures 
more pleasing than others; those -a’hich seemed most so were 
light pictures with warm foregrounds falling into a cool sky 
and a distance, tho middle ground mostly in sliadow of a 
purple grey, with yellow and green touches through it J a 
pieee of blue drapery in the foreground gives great value. Of 
all things, Wilson seems careful to keep a proper balance of 
hot and cold colour, and of light and shade, with very little 
positive colour, and little of black or white,' but always 
some of each.' 

But wliilst this young painter was noting the excellence of 
AVilsoti, or watching the shifting colours of the sky and tho 
changing ^ues of nature, he was sensible that a disease which 
flatters while it destroys was gradiuiUy gaining uiioii him as 
ice upon the stream, and robbing him of his vigour, bodily 
and mental. He still continued his excursions among the 
fields; the consumption from which he was a stiffcrcr made 
liim feel the beauty more deeply of solitary places ; he.was to 
be found often in secluded nooks; and the beautiful church- 
y.ird of Leo, in Kent, near which he, in his latter days, 
resided, was a pLace where he frequently wandered. But 
change of air and scene brought no improvement to his 
health ; his looks began to fade ; he could scarcely take his 
customary' walk in the fields, or use his note-book and pencil. 
Ho is still remembered about Lewisham and Leo as one who 
was to be found in lonely walks making sketches. His cheer¬ 
fulness never forsook him; he loved to talk with his friends 
concemmg art; and at times, when ho forgot that his days 
could be but tew, he spoke of landscapes which he had 
planned and resolved to execute. On,finding that death was 
near, he desiredi his brother John to bury him in tho village 
church of Leo, which forms the background of several of his • 
'studies,.and resigned himself calmly to his fate. Rttdied on 
the 27th of July, 1816, aged 28 yeOrs: His dying request 
could not, it seems, be oompliod with; paroehial etiquette 
forbade the burial of a stranger, even of genius, in the church 
of Lee, and he was interred in-the churChysB'd of Lewishiuu. 

Jamck Burnet had a fine eye, and an equally flue febiing, 
for the beauties of-landscape: his knowledge of nature was 
extensive and minute; he had watelied the OUtgobga and 
incomings of shepherds andhusbandman/had'studied flocks 
and herds,' and, as. tliq memdraada whied uwTjavo quoted 
show, made Ipgdtebtlinate' yrith much that lends lustre 
to landscape. custom; in oouatty places, to watch 

the cows gobg to pasture or retumbg home; to look to the 
manners and practices of the coWhetd-s; nor did he sometimes 
hesitate to loiter amongst tho cottages, and observe through 
tho lighted up windows the employments or' amusements of 
the peasantry. To such feeling for tho rural and picturesque, 
he added an excellent eye for colour; he could employ at Will 
eitlier thint bold deep tones of Rembrandt, or the silvery and 
lumindni tones Cuypi To those who know the diffibnity of- 
guidini’from one extreme to another, this will bo 
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great pr«5»e- H® co«wider«We feeling! 

coareeor cotomon in hi« acenea: hit teeea we- 
finely grouped; his co'wa aie ell. beautiful; they heTe the 
sense to know where the sweetest grass grows; his milkmaids 


stho are acquiahted with eountry scenes, and with flocks and 
herds, may amile at some of these remarks. Under a fat cow 
a mUkmaid will think it nearly labour lost to place her pail; 
ani sheep which grase among briars and thorns cannot fail 
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bare an air of na^d elegance about th<in, and his cowboy* 
are jeot Wi^oht'g^t^j ^ 

Of bis defects the .^tics of his day tpoke; they Sit , twaitty tdf h^ deiitwaitl^#? ** 
cows le«Hi, hil' iii^f^;'''too dark, and said ids sh*^ - -vSih 
their tca!n.Sfiiyii|nlm«d creatures dying .of .the m. Ihosa 


to a^w dishevflkdfleeces, K.o,.d<«iet ho IW' defdbtsj but 
wfill'' wdjre^ they coiOBa^'.'fb; tf'lgiMtt um^hM fintth-and 
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VelMqiiez! but in the ptegent instance we shoil have occasion 
to extend our plan, and treat of the representatives of every 
art mentioned in the above lines quoted from oxir prospectus. 
Not only shall we speak of painters, but also, and more par¬ 
ticularly, of those who wield the chisel and not the pencil, and 
whose skill endows the «nld, hard inarble with the glowing 
semblance of life, compelling it to assume some of the love¬ 
liest forms that ever mortal eye beheld or enraptured poet’s 


obliged to depart somewhat from our rule, Bad, in deseaibag 
a single work, to bring together a considerable number of the 
greatest artists which France ever produced; but then 
work in question is no ordinary painting, no every-day piece 
of sculpture: it is a national monument, it is the tomb of 
Nipoh-on Bonaparte. 

We shall, also, in another particular, allow ourselves 
greater latitude than usual. We shall introduce many facta 
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min.i imagined. At the same time, too, wo shall have an 
opportunity of introducing to our readers the sifter art—Archi¬ 
tecture, grave, solemn, and awful, standing in all the dread 
magnlfloonoe of woe upon a mighty pedestol erected for her by 
the gratitude of * great nation bewailing the loss of one of her 
wighstmit. sons. Bach, of our former notices yas oonaned to 
the <rf «me in ^account we .are 


which certainly do hot belong to the arts abstractedly, but 
rvhich not only belong to them in the present instance, but 
lend them much of their value, in so far as they am connected 
with Napoleon’s tomb. The design of the tomb is, undoubt¬ 
edly* m^i^ifioent, and the execution something which strikes 
the spectator with the deepest admiration and rc8pe*%-,|l4t 
does not the w^ok pile.gain, In interact from the foot ii'.i*. 
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raised to the memory o one Whoso name will live as an object 
of blind admiration, or as equally blind hate, in the hearts of 
most mea, as long as the pages of History shall not be sealed to 
human inquiry ; and will not each detail, will not each bas- 


kingly diadem, simply from its bringing to mind the memory 
of things long since past, of vows, perhaps, long since broken, 
of hopes long since dead. 

In order not to interrupt the continuity of the account of 



butbswcs to th» tomb, with Wfli two runXMi nnsn. 


relief, each mnaiule, each ornament, also gain ftom a eompte* 
hem^ acofltirn^ of the fects it is meant to r^rei^t, of deeds 
It is intended to typify ? Most certainly it win, as ettrely as a 
withered flower or a faded ribbon someUmer. becomk worth 
mote than the most fe^liant jeweljthat ever sparkled in a 


the ^b, we shaB place at the oondueion of otir hanrative the 
hlogii^hioid notices of the various artUts, vfheQjer painters, 
architects, or sculptors, whose works mea^on. 

After the mortal remains of the Emperor Hapoleon had been 
transported ftom St. Helena to Fi^ in tiie .year ld40, they 
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were provisionally placed in a chapel of the dome>ohureh of to reo^ve them at an immense expense, and which is situated 
St. Louis des Invalides. At present, they repose in the under the centre of the celebrated gilt cupola, that, for the 
monumental crypt which has been constructed and decorated future, borrowing 'fresh importance from the pr^d object to 
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whieh it b now devoted, will be remembered and rei^pwned 
chiefly in conjunction with the fact of its being the vault that 
stretches over the imperial mausoleum. 

All communication between the space beneath the dome 
and the other parts of 4ho church, as well as the Hdtel des 
Invalides itself, has' been cut off, and, at present, it is not 
possible to entet the funereal sanctuary by any other way 
than the grand southern portico, which looks upon the 
Place Vauban. Access is gained to this portico by traversing 
a large open space in front of the df.rae, enclosed by a ditch 


colonnade of St. Peter’s, at Rome. It is easy to imagine the 
magnificence that the executioa of this inroject would have 
imparted to an architectural composition, whose various 
details are already so admirably Calculated to* produce a 
striking effect. 

A number of fine statues tend to increase still more the 
richness of this fine specimen of architectitral skill; some of 
them are not at all out of keeping with die new destination of 
the dome. 

The facade of the dome is composed of two orders of 
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and iron gate. On each side of the latter is a pavilion, 
serving the purpose of a guardhouse. * 

Immediately the visitor reaches the Place Vauban, he 
obtains a ftill view of the church of the dome, constructed 
according to the plans of Jules Hardouin Mansarit, auperin- 
tendent of royal buildings, and nephew of FraitV'# Mansart,' 
architect of the Val-de-Grace, and inventor of ^ windows 
which are still Called after Idm. The HStol dW InvaWw, 
properly so called, was constructed by Liberal Urfant. 

At the time of his death, in 1708, Mahsai t ^■ntertained flie 
idea of adding to the beautiW fisijade a grand colonnade, with 
four pavilions psing above it, in the stjrl^ of the 


architecture, superposed and ornamented with columns and 
pilasters, the Odric being below and the Corinthian abo've. 
The two sides of the first Story are formed of a simple attic, 
ornamented with pilaaters, and suimoimted hy stme groups, 
placed two and trib/ representing eight of the fathers of the 
Greek and I*a(in churches. 

Ac^ to ^ portico, wMch juts out from the body 
of. the gained by a grand flight of Alteen , steps, 

bimamented % str fine Doric columns, behind which are an 
equid number of pilasters. Pour of these eolumns are placed 
on the top of the steps, while the two others are situated near 
the door. Thm ate also four more pillars, which are less 
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Adwicdd thEQ tho86 W6 |iftV6 just m^tioudd. and urs placsd These two figuTes. as ■well as those of ■which we have still to 

on ewh side of two niches, more than thirteen feet high, speak, and which complete the sculptural dcOoraticai of the 
ennMning marble statues, r^reaenting St. Louis and the dome, in accordance with the religious signification which 
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ISTkKIOR Vlilir OT IHB CBTW ABB OB TSB TOMB. 


Abo.p the Doria entablature, ia, aa we hate befotft? said, a portion of thef««?ade, are four stulpturod figures, representing 
number of tolumns and pilasfers of the Corinthian ordc*, reipectively, and counting from left to right: Force, Tem- 
oorresponding with those of the order benedth. Before tbie perence, Justice, and Prudence. 

pUasiers of the attic, which terminate on each eWe Aie This projecting portion of the buMisj; is stirsr.otmted hy a 
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pediment, terminated by a oroas, and bearmg the arms of Above the two orders which we have nonr described, risea the 
France. <?n each side of the cross is a seated statue j one is dome properly so called, it is decorated with a system of 
Faith and the o'ther Sharif. These statues are each attended forty columns of composite order, artistically combined so as 
respectively by two of four others, in a stan^g posture, and to strengthen the construction, and at the same time to 
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reprssenting, in the following order. Constancy, HumiUty, conowl all the means employed f..r the solidity ,,pf the 
Oonadence, and Magnanimity. buiWwg. 
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ThU nnangment 1« a gr#Ts feult agsbuit t»ie role* of #goW. 
teoture, which require the parte eomeponding with the 


prtedpal ajcee to preient yoide, and not the cohtra*y. It hu 
been'often criticised, and the learned Blondel haa poinled out 
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to defwto, obsaming, Iw waver, et the aeme time, that there effiect ie Jioit |a the.hamoaf oi the nwis. He e44<i: the: 
ere eertaia deviations from the estaldiahed role, whose had following impottaat oritical maxim, of which we ahall hpf* 
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to avail oursdvos in the course of the present articles—“We 
ought never to judge of an architectural work, without having 
first penetrated the reasons which induced the architeefito 
select one particular plan of operation in preference to every 
other.” 

Thirty-two of these columns are employed in cantonning 
eight masses of masonry, wliich serve as so many buttresses, 
while the eight others are placed two by two in front of the 
piers at the extremities of the four axes of the'building. 

Above the Composite order is an attic with tiVelve semi¬ 
circular windows and eight large consoles, each of which is 
ornamented at the base with two figures of saints or apostles. 

Above the Attic commences the arch of the dome, terminated 
by a circular platform with four arches and twelve columns. 


These chapels are about sixty-five feet in height and forty-two 
in deptlb and contain the mausoleum of Turenne^ sculpturad 
by Girardon, and that of Vauban only lately finished Ijy 
Mons. Antoine Etex, 

ITie four oiretdar chapels are consecrated respectively to 
St.'Jcrbme, St Grtfgoire, St. Ambroise, and St, Augu^. 
They are about eighty-two feet in height and fifteen in 
diameter. They are perfectly symmetrical, and all four deco¬ 
rated in precisely the same manner. In the intervals between 
eight engaged Corinthian columns raised upon pedestals at ci^ual 
distances, are three arches, three niches, and two windows; 
the columns support an entablature, below which is a kind 
of pedestal or attic from which rises the springer of the viiult. 

Home line statues as well as some bas-reliefs, due to tho 
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the four more preroinent columns supporting four Virtues. 
The whole is crowned vritlj an obelisk surmounted by a cross. 

The height of the building is something more than three 
hundred and thirty feet. 

tKTSKlOa OF IHB OOM*. 

The visitor enters the dome by a richly seulptured and gilt 
door, the work of Bondi and Louis Amaud, surmounted by 
two angels, sOrving as supporters to the escutcheon of Prance. 
, The church of the dome is shaped like a Greek cross, in the 
cent's of which is the dome itselL supported by four systems 
of pillars with openings leading to four circular chapks, 
constructed in the four comers. The pilastera and columns 
of these supports are of the Corinthian order, fluted and carved 
with a degree of perfection not to be surpassed by any other 
edifice of the aame period. 

On entering tihe space benea& the dome, thd visitor imme« 
diately perceives in face of him the baldaquin. Which we 
describe forther on, while to Ms left and right, respectively, 
are the chapels of the Holy Virgin anti oi Bainte Th4rh^ 


chisels ot some of the great masters of the rhign of Louis 
XIV., such fjs Coyeevox, Pigal, William and Nioolas Gouatou, 
Bigisbeit Adam, Bspingola; and othm-s, ornament the chapels 
and command our admiration in every portion of the edifice; 
where sculpture can advantageotuly employed in aaaisting 
her sister, architecture. The original plana, ftom which all 
these various details wOre executed, are due to Gitardon. 

The cupola of each of the chapela, as weti aa that of th# 
dome, is covered with paintings relating to various traits in 
the lives of the four fathers of the chutoh, under whose 
patronage the chapela were raiaed, and axe re^dioned among 
the fittest productions of Michel Corneille, Bon BouUongne, 
and I«uis BouUongne. 

If we now return to the space beneath the dome, we shall 
be stxtiek with admiration at the splendid eight presented by 
tile general view of the edifice. 

The whole vattft of the sanctuery is either painted or gilt; 
Noa Ooypd hae represented on it the ** 

AssumptiM, 
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The roof of the four different portions of the nave i* painted 
bjf Charles de la Posse, and represents the Bvangelists. 

JoQvenet has painted twelve pictures of the twelve Apostles, 
placed between the principal arches, above the windows of tho 
cupola. 

But it is the ceiling of the upper donve which offers to our 
view the finest portion of tliis splmdid specimen of the 
painter's skill; it represents Saint Louis received into Heaven, 
and is the greatest work of Charles de la Fosse. 

In tho reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. divine service 
used to be solemnly celebrated here, in presence of the king, 
at certain fixed periods of the year. 

On the pavement beneath tho dome is yet to be seen the 
rich marble mosaic laid domt in the time of Louis XIV., and 
in the ornaments of which aro still to be traced, at each divi¬ 
sion of the design, the intertwined L's with tl^ royal.crown 
and the flcur-do-lys. 

The dominant idea which presided over the conception of 
the plans for the emperor’s tomb romplctely interdicted, os wr* 
have before said, every modification of a nature to (hange the 
primitive and historical character of the dome. 



It was in obedience to this idea, formally expressed in 
a programme from whlcli tho architect could not depart 
under any pretext whatever, that Mons.'Visconti excavated 
the crypt, the opening hi which, under the very centre of 
the dome, attracts the attention of the spectator immediately 
Im enters the temple. It is surrounded by a balustrade of 
white marble breast-high, over which the spectator can look 
down into the interior of the crypt, and perceive all its various 
details at one glance. 

Wo must not omit this opportunity of mentioning the beau¬ 
tiful finish of the souliitures ornamenting tho balustrade. 
They consist of a system ot coffers alternately filled up with 
laurel bsaaohes and separated by roses in the same style as the 
masks e£ the demte. 

The windows of the cupola as well as those of tlie chapels 
are at present filled with violet-coloured glass, and allow only 
a dhn mild light to penetiate into the interior of the dome. 
The appearanoe of mystery in which this envelops the edifice, 
and the aspect of solemn grandeur that seems to be a natural 
cwsequcnce of it, add another and deeper tinge of poetry 
to the impression which the visitor involuntarily &els in this 
last resting»place of a man who once fiUed the whole world 


with his power and his glory, as he now serves to show by hl» 
tomb the vanity and emptiness of all earthly things. 

From the opening of the crypt, which is so situated that the 
cupola of the church itself serves as the roof of the tomb, the 
spectator's glance falls on the altar before which the clergy 
will officiate at all tho religious ceromonios that may be insti- 
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tuted in memory of f he emperor. It is reached by seven steps 
twenty-three feet broad, hewn out of three blocks of Carrara 
marble, and is surmounted by a rich baldaquin of gilt wood, 
sculptured in .the general style of the edifice, and supported 
by four beautiful spiral columns, twenty-three feet high, 
formed of blao-!'. mwble from the Pyrenees. 

The baldailuin, which is in very pure taste and * very 
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Cleg»ni d«s8ig»i, was plantied by Mons. ViscMiti to replace that ' ’ too poor both in it« material and atyl* of ornwBbai to Wr 
■wWch formerly Covered the altat, and which was conridered mdniKe swith the mawdfioence of the ttnab. ;! ' 
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A br<»ae figure ef Chr;it, cMt after a model executed \>r and deUcate worJiawWlilp of which arc al»o 
Meal. Trifluettl, 1» placed oter the wtenacle, the richneea The eh**. % balustrade suiwimding it, 
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the pedestals which support the torches, of 

black marble from tho Pyrenees and green karble from the 
Alps. 

Tho torches, placed on each side the altar>iteps on the 
pillars that sustain the hand-roU, are supported by groups of 
angels in gilt-bionse, very tVcU esecuted and most elegancy 
designed. 

A grand flight of seventfttti marble steps sweeps down from 


large sum, Mons. Calla, an ironfounder, undertook to execi^ 
it so carefully by a process peculiar to himself,' as to ^ve It 
the same l($ok, and, so to speak, the same value as if it had 
been wrought. The skilful artist did not fail to fulfil his 
engagement or realize his expectations; tho most finished 
chasing could hardly produce a more delicate specimen of 
workmanship. It is a masterpiece which seems destined 
to open a new path to the founder's skill, and (o promise, if 
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each side of the baldaquin tc. ilio lowu pavement of" the nave, 
which is arranged in such n manner as to sci vc as a rostibulo 
to the tomb. It was formerly the sanctuiKy of the Chapello 
des Invalldes, at the time when the altar with the double 
table was common to the two churches. It is separated from 
the present church by a magnificent cast non railing, 

At first there was some idea of forging thia.railing in steel, 
but independently of the foot that this vfould have cost a very 


we compare the price of a piece of sculpture thug cast and 
that of an ornament executed by the hammer, productions 
worthy of the most flourishing periods of art. The elegant 
and lury style of ornament adopted in this railing consists of 
ai, ingenious combination of interlacings of the Corinthian 
tfrder, and branches of laurels, the emblems of, military gliory. 

Soth professional men and connoisseurs hfimire, & 
oislon with which all the ddicate detaiU of the model aad ^ 
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tfttly antique rigidity pf the line* have been preserved in the railing *f an ingMiioi]* cowbiaation of interlacing* 

cmting. We nfu»t observe, too, that the ohaser'* chisel has of the ChH^atititn ofilert Hid branches of laurels, the emblems 
added nothing to the purity of the design; the Iron is pre- of military glory. 
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smtod to uft exactly as it left the moulds, having merely been 
scraped in orde* to get rid of tbe seams caused by the Joins. 
The elegant and airy style" hf ornament adopted in this 
Von:'*!. 


tvMBS o» nrnoo ano nearBANn. 

The vestibule of the erypt, between the railiag^jof; 
tion and the gales of the tomb, has beeh seie^i^ 
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resting-place of Marslial Puroo, Due de Frioul, end General 
Bertrand, who were, in turn, the emperor’s dearest and most 
intimate friends. 

j)ijroc was bom in 1772, at Font-u-Mousson, and hilled by 
a stray ball at the combat of Wurschen, the 22nd May, 1813. 
From the 18th Brumaire until his death he was constantly 
attsched to the person of Napoleon, lie was named Grand 
Mar-dial of the Palace in 1801. lie lingered twelve hours after 
having received his death-wound, and duiitig this long agony 
received a visit from the emiieror. “ My whole life, has been 
devoted to you,” said the dying man ; “ and I only regret 
that I am about to lose it, because it might still be of st rvice 
to you.” “ Duioc,” replied Napoleon, ” there is another 
world after this, and there it is that we shall one day meet 
again.” A striking proof of the profound feeling ot friend¬ 
ship which united these two men, in spile of the distance 
which a throne placed hetween them, is to be found in the 
fact of the idea entertained by Napidron, in 181 d, of asking 
permission to reside in Knglaud under Ihi' name of Colomd 
Duroe. 

General Foy has characterised in the following manner the 
relations which exis'ed between the Emperor and his (Irand 
Marshal of the palace : No other person was ever the depo¬ 
sitary of so many and such important political secrets. The 
jieeuliar turn of his mind, remarkable rather for the jn.stiee of 
its views than for their comprehensiveness, his irreproachable 
demeanour, and, more than all, the force of habit, had placed 
him on a footing of confidential intimacy. Had a prince of 
Napoleon’s character been capable of having a favonrite, the 
relations subsisting between him and Ilnroe w.ould have bcosi 
looked upon in a very different light.” 

Bertrand was born at Chateuuroux, and first served in the’ 
engineers, in which corps he obtained all his grades up to 
that of general of brigade. In 1805, ho was named aidt'-de- 
camp to the emperor, and became tlrand Marshal of the palace 
after Duyoc’s death. He followed Napoleon to the island of 
Elba, and suhseijuently to St. Helena, where he perffirmod the 
sad duties of closing his eyes for eviT. 

These reasons are most decidedly sufficient to justify the 
honour which France has shown these two faithful servants 
by laying their ashes near those of the great man whom they 
loved so well. Thus do the two Grand Mtirshals of the palace, 
who, during their lifetime, watched over the safety Of the 
emperor’s person, appear even after th' ir death to be entr''sted 
with the care of guarding his tomb. 

It is in the masonry supporting the altar and the h-aldaquiii, 
already described, and at the foot of the two flights of stairs 
leading from the dome to the vestibule, that the doorway opens 
into the crypt. It is closed by bronze gates, as simple in their 
style as they* are severe. The t*naments consist of three 
superposed coflfers of unequal size. Tlie one nearest the 
bottom contains the imperial N. The smallest, in the middle, 
displays the thunderbolt, while the largest, occupying the 
upper portion of the gate, represents the vietorions standard, 
twined with laurels, and s'.rmountcd by the eagie and the 
crown. 

Two funeral genii of dam,askpened bronze, the one bearing 
the globe, and the other the imperial crown, support the 
architrave of the door, on the pediment of which are sculp¬ 
tured the following word.i, contained jn Napoleon's will;— 

JB IlESIUB Clip. MEs OKNIlllES KEI'OSISXT 

si:h i.vs iioans nr, n skihe 

Au titiLiEtJ i)E CE eieeiiE cn.vNt^xjs uce j'aj tant atme.* 

The two genii, modelled by Mons. Duret, arc not deficient 
in Style, but the gilding with wliu h. they are covered detracts 
greatly from their characteristic appearance 

TIIR CUYVT. 

After passing the doorway, guarded 1". the two genii 
enveloped in their funeral crape, we arrive a't a large llight of 
twenty-Riji. granite steps. Before the first step, in tJie pave. 

_ • I desire that my ashes may repose on the bnr^s of the Seme, 
m fhc midst of th(' French people, whom 1 loved so well. 


ment, is a mosaic rosette, whose centre is occupied by the 
imperial N. Two other mosaics, representing the eagle and 
the star of the legion of honour, arc lot into the flag-stoncs of 
the passage which extends from the last step to the opening of 
the crypt. 

The obscurity which reigns in this wist corridor, the sepul¬ 
chral silence, and even the feeling of cold which seizes on 
every one beneath these massive vaults, annoimce inost plainly 
to the visitor, already greatly moved, that an imposing sight 
awaits him beyond the last doorway. 

A dim, uncertain light, admirably adapted for pious .re- 
fleetion, envelopes the sarcophagus in a Veil of faint violet 
colour, the rays of which being caught in their passage by 
the slightest projection in the sculptures, tinge the marble of 
the caryatides with war..t and mellow tints. This artificial 
light is obtained by moans of the violet muslin curtains 
worked‘with silver, with which ti.c windows of the cupola 
have been hung until such time as coloured glass can be Sub- 
stituted for that at present in use. 

The crypt consists of a circular gallery, about six or seven 
feet broad, and of a round central space formed by twelve 
arches with a marble balustrade, breast-high, connecting them 
with each other, and separated by twelve caryatides about 
fifteen feet high. Lastly, there is a small funeral apartment 
intended for a reliquary, and opening into the gallery by a 
bronze door. The sarcophagus occupies the middle of Uio 
crypt, its extremities being turned towards the two doors. 

TUB OALEERV. 

lliu gallery is paved with marble mosaics of various 
colours. 

The outer wall is divided into twelve compartments, each of 
which .'orresponds to one of the arches. The door of the crypt 
and that of the reliquary occupy two of these compartments; 
the ten otlicrs contain ten nimble bas-reliefs. Twelve hronzis 
lamps, MiRiiendod fiom the ceiling of the gallery in such a 
manner, that a strttight line drawn through the centre of one 
of the arches would likowise traverse the centre of the lamp 
hung oppo.sitc to it, arc intended for the illumination of the 
tomb during the celebration of all religious ceremonies, 

THE ItAS-KEI.lEl'S. 

The ten bas-reliefs, due to the chisel of Mons. Simard, are 
di'atiiied to perpetuate, under the form of allegories, the 
ri'niembrance of the grand institutions and of the most im¬ 
portant acts of the Emperor ^Napoleon’s roign. Gounting 
them from the entrance, and commencing at the right hand, 
they represont, in tin) following order : The Institution ofthe 
Legion of Honour, Public Works, Encouragement of Com¬ 
merce and Industry; Establishment of the Cour des Comptes; • 
Foundation of the University; the Concordat; Promulgnlion 
of the Civil Code; Foundation of the Council of State; Or¬ 
ganisation of Public Administration; and Pacification of Civil 
Troubles. 

THE naOION OP HONOOU. 

The general .arrangement and dignity of composition dis- 
ydayed in this bas-relief, are in perfect keeping with tlie 
ehavaeter of the subject. According to the idea which pre¬ 
sided at its establishment, the Legion of Honour was an 
essentially democratic institution, although it seemed to 
confer a kind of aristocratic privilege, and form, as it were, the 
hose of a new order of nobility. It consecrated the principle 
of the equality of all in the eyes of nationid gratitude, and 
the fitness of every citizen to earn for himself a splendid 
reputation by the brilliancy of his merit and the services 
he might have rendered his country." «. ■ * 

It is this idea which the artist has endeavoured to embody. 
Napoleon, standing up, crowned with laurels, and having 
merely an antiqivi pcplum thrown over his shoulders, is dis¬ 
tributing vceompences to tho magistrates, scholars, artists, and 
warriors, who are crowding round him in altitudes at once 
noble and modest. A legend let into the stone at tho bottom 
of till' bas-relief has these words, taken from the Memorial de 
flaitiU-Eftine: 


• Amllt Office. 



!^A^f01^E()^^’S TOMS. 


” If'ai excite toates lea cmulationa, rocompciuci tons lea 
mfiritea et recul6s lea limites do la gloire.” • 

rUBLlC WOBKS. 

“ I’artout oil mon tiigne a passd, il a laiasd dea traces dura¬ 
bles do son. bienfait.''t 

Such are the words which serve as an inscription, and 
which have .furpishod the subject for this bas-relief. 

Napoleon, who is seated, and whose head is surrounded by 
a crown of rays, is stretching forth his two arras towards 
tablets bearing the names and purposes of the various inonu- 
raents and. works of public utility executed during bis reign 
and by his order. Architecture and Civil Engineering, with 
their attributes, the compass and square, are holduig the 
tablets. Two Glories are seated on the steps of the llirone to 
the right and to the left. 

In endeavouring to give his composition a monumental 
character in uecordance with the idea suggested by the sub- 
cot, the artist may, perhaps, with some justice, be accused of 
being rather heavy and obscuic. 

BKCOVKAOEMBHT OF CUMSIEIk'K AED INDVSlltT. 

Napoleon, seated upon a throne in an nttiiude full of calm 
majesty, is resting bis hands uimii two tablits, which bear the 
names of two grand in.stitiitious—the t'nde of Commerce, and 
the Quinquimnial Exposition of llie I’loducts of French 
Industry—founded expressly to protect eimiincrtial transac¬ 
tions, and give a greater impetus to industry. 

Vulcan personifying Industry, and Mercury as the god of 
(iommeice, each bearing his respective attribute, the. hammer 
and the eaduceus, are luising up and supporting two towns, 
I'aris and Lyons, kneeling at the loot of the throne. 

’I’here is a great deal of grandeur about this composition, 
which is, .at the same time, both simple and elegant- 
FSl'AllI.IrtnMENT OF THE lotm .U S COMFTE8. 

Napoleon is seated on bis throne, his body is naked, Ids 
legs only being covered with long di apery. His physiognomy 
is severe and his look implacable. Ho is stretching a protect¬ 
ing hand over Truth, Justice, and Order, who are placed on 
Ills light. 'J’he figure of .Truth is simple, ai.d tirec-xpiiftion 
of her IVatures one of candour; she is presenting her mirror 
with mild assurance. Justice is imp.issible, whilst Order, 
represented as a beautiful young female, at the fool of the 
throne, is inscribing in a book, with jiritluneticul irapaniality, 
till! sum of tlie expenses and of the receipts, Ihc t mperor is 
rc'iielliiig with his left hand, and with a gesture of indignation, 
the affiighted figures of Ilhgaiity and I’eculation, while 
Falsehood, whoso mask has fallen off, is kneeling down f error- 
strieken, with her head bent and her lace < unecaled by her 
two hands. 

Thi.s bas-relief is the beat conceived and the finest of all the 
ten. The dramatic movement of the eompo.sition and the 
happy opposition of the two groups impart to it a character of 
grandeur which is not met with to so great an extent in the 
other subjects, although several of them are very remarkable, 
and display the most extraordinary talent. At the bottom of 
the bas-relief are the following words, which sum up, in a clear 
and concise manner, the end and the utility of the institution 
it commemorates: “Coux des Comptes, de'eret du 16 bep- 
tembre, 1807.—Je veux que par une surveillance active, 
l’infid41ittf aoit r^prime'e et I’emploi legal des funds publics 
garanti.” J 

The Gout des Comptes was founded in virtue of tlio law of 
the 16th September, 1807. 

THc first article of this law rijns thusi "’nio national 
accounts Me kept by a Cour des Comptes," 

In 1786, there were in France ten provincial audit offices 
chambres des comply) in various parts of the kingdom, 

* I have cxcitqd every' kind of emulation, recompensed ovciy 
kind of merit, and extended the limits of glory. 

t Wherever my reign has inissed, it has left pormanout marks of 
its heaeiicial iufiuonce. 

J Audit Office, decree of the I6lJi Sciitcmbcr, 1807.—It is ray will 
that uafsithfulhcte sh»ll be suppressed and the legal employment 
of tlie public moneys guaranteed by a system ofactiva sapervisica. 


namely, at Dijon, Grf noble, Nantes, Montpellier, Rouen, Pau, 
Meta, in the sovereignty oi’ Lorraine, and that of Bar. 

The unity introduced into the administration of goverhment 
by the National Assembly w'as naturally followed by the 
foundation of a single audit oflieo. However great a nation is, 
sits affairs ought to be, and may be, administered with as much 
simplicity and regularity as those of an ordinary mercantile 
firm. 

The first thing done was to create an account office (Bureau 
u-' Conijiliibilite), the National Assembly, however, reserving 
the riglit of scrutinising the accounts, which could only pass 
after they had bi en saiielioncd by that body. 

Under the Constitution of the Yeat Eight of the Republic, a 
decree of the consuls enkirgi'd the fU-.ld of action of this insti¬ 
tution, w hich was definitively simplified and org.aniscd by the 
law of the Kith Si'ptcraber, 1807. Subsequently, fresh laws 
and decrees introduced other changes, which arc all summed 
up in the ordonnauce of Urn 81 at May, 1838, headed, “General 
legulatums concerning the public accounts.” 

It 18 the duty of the Cours dcs Comptes to verify the state¬ 
ments of the public expenditure and receipts presented to it 
by the rcceivers-general of finance, the paymasters of the 
public treasury, the registcrers of stamps and public domains, 
the neeiters of the e.xeise, the accountant-directors of the 
post-ofljce, the directors of the mint, the central cashier of the 
public ticasu. y, and the responsible agent of the Tiremciiis <!rs 
< 'um/ilc3. It bkewise audits the annual accounts of tlu' colo¬ 
nial treasurers, of the general treasurer of the. naval pensioners, 
of the bursars of the public colleges, of the commissioners of 
jiowdcr and s.iltpetre, of the accountant charged with the 
•trimsfcr of the Itcnlei inscribed in the ledger of the public 
debt, of the aceonnlant of the funds and pensions, of the 
cashier of the sinking fund and also of the suitors’ fund, of 
the royal pimtmg-ollice, of the aduiini8tr.ation of the salt 
works of the East, and of the receivers of the poor-houses, 
hospitals, and other eharitahle institutions, whose incomes 
attain the sum fixed hy the laws and regulations on the 
suliject. 

'J'Ipc (tour dcs Comptis nmk.s immediately after the Cour de 
Cassation. 

FOVEDATION or THE tlMVEKSlTY, 

'llie following words are inscribed upon the legend of this 
bas-relief; - 

“Hecret du 10 Mai, ISOO. -11 sera forme, sous lo nom 
d'Uuiversite' Iipperiolc, un corps charge cxclusivemcnt dc 
renscignement ot Je 1'education publics dans tout I’cmpire.”* 
The artist has treated tliis subject in the following manner i 
be has represented Napoleon seated iu an attituac expressing 
the natural solieitudo of the father of a family as well as the 
w ise foretliought of the sovereign. In his right hand he holds 
the sceptre, wlulc with his left he is drawing towards him a 
youth who is nestling against his body as if to seek a refagh 
there. The five Faculties, each boaiing the attributes peculiar 
to her, surround the tlu-oue, over which tower the busts of 
Aristotle and Plutarch. 

This bas-relief is one of the most raeilioore, boUt an regards 
its ordonnauce and execution. The figure of Science, however 
is very fine, and of truly antique elegance. 

The law of the 10th May, 1800, first decreed the formation, 
under the name of University, of h body exclusively charged 
with the education and instruction of all classes throughout 
the kingdom. 

This law was further developed in the decree of the 17th 
March, 1808, of which the following ate the first provisions : 

“Public instruction, tliroughou* the whole kingdom, is 
confided to the University. No school or any kind of estab¬ 
lishment whatever for imparting instruction can he formed 
independent of the tTnirersity, and without the authorisation 
of its head. No one can open * school or teach publioly* 
without being a member of the Ifniversity, and having gra¬ 
duated in one of its faculties. The course of insttueiion 

* Dswee oftho’iOtli May, 1806 .—A body will bo formed, t^nfiSf; 
the name of tie Imperial University, charged exclusive^ 
public <?dttCAliou aucl iustructiou throughout e^pirOs 




00»B KAPOl/KOK. 
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the clerical ueminariPB, however, is under the direction of the 
arohbishops and biehopB, eiicli in his diocese, M'ho have the 
power of naming anil dismifsing the piol'cssors. 'J’he Umversity 
will be composed of as many academies as there are Couxs 
d’Appel. The schools belonging to each academy will be 
placed in the following orders—1st, the faculties for the 
iibstmsB sciences and the conferring of degrees ; 2ndly, the 
lyceums for ancient languages, history, rhetoric, logic, and the 
elements of mathematics and physics ; Srdly, the colleges and 
parish schools of the second class, for the elements of ancient 
languages and the first principles of history and of the sciences ; 
■Ithly, the larger schools kept by private individuals, but in 
which the course of instruction is very similar to that pursued 
in the colleges ; dthly, the boarding-schools belonging to 
private masters, and devoted to a less solid coui-si’ of study 
than that of the large schools ; and Gthly, tb.e small priiuary 
schools where the pupils are simply taught reading and 
writing, with the first notions of anthmetie.” 

'J'hese provisions have coiitiniied, up to the iiresciit day, to be 
the basis of the cours® of public instruction in Eraiicc ; nUhough 
it is true that several .'cry important modifications have since 
been introduced info the constitution of the Ihiiversity by the 
laws of 1850 and 18.52. Tlic circonseriplions are now modified, 
there being a rector to each department. 

The difference of principle which separates the imperial law 
from that of, the IStli ‘March, 1850, is, however, very great. 
The first is based upon the idea that the state possesses ni a 
greater degree than any private individual, or any colUction 
of individuals, the tradition of the general spirit of the 
country, and is more deeply interested than any one else in 
directing each successive generation to the goal as-Higiied 
bv Providence to the nation. T'hc, second is fou|idcd on 
the directly opposite opinion, that, allowing the impulsion 
and direction of everything relating to the matt rial intertsis 
of the country ought to flow from government, such should 
not be the c.'isc in what ie).itis to its moral inlcrcsts (Ueport 
of the Committee, Glh October, 1.S50). In 1817, M. Iloycr- 
Oollaril said;—“The X'niversity enjoys the monopoly of 
instruction in nearly the same miutncr that the courts of law 
enjoy that of justice, and the army that of the public defence. 
The Viiivcrsity is nothing more or less than government 
applied to the universal direction of public instruction, to the 
munieipal colleges as well as to those of the slate, to private 
schools as well as to the colleges, and to eoutitry schools in the 
same manner as to the faculties themselves.” In 1.850, M llciig- 
not, the reporter of tlie now law, ejipres.sed himself in thc.se 
tenns “ 'Whenever liberty shall be triumphant, and comiicti- 
tion with the government schools allowed and encouraged, the 
state, as guardian of the rights and interests of the com¬ 
munity at large, will no longer be able to identify itself with 
these Schools. If it continues to support public educational 
establishment.', if will do so for the sake of a.ssist!ng and not 
cnishing iviinpetition, and in order to contribute, according 
In its own notions, to the general improvement of educa¬ 
tion ; btit it will not defend the rights of it.s own jiarticular 
establishments more warmly thati those of estahlislnncnts 
founded by private cntcrjirise, for it is bound to show an 
cijual imevest in both, since i( has e.vclianged its ofiicc of 
sole educator ot the nation for that of overseer and pro¬ 
tector of any person undcrtaklug, in the name of the law, to 
bestow on youth the boon of education. If 5the external facts 
happen to remain the same, the ligiil m changed.” 

TUl: CONCORDAT. 

' “ L'Kglise gallicane renaitp'ir lea luinicres ct la Concorde.”* 
Such is the motto of this bas-relief, in which the artist has 
been tolerably felicitous, ^’upoleo^l, fumding tip, dressed like 
a Rtnuan emperpr, is drawing (.Catholicism and France towards 
one another, and obliging them to gra.sp ' ach otbfcr’8,hand. 
Around the principal group the people ar.- jciiprcscnted as 
praying .vnd raising the cross from the gronnA where it hag 
been attSered to lie. 

• The Churtth of Fi'imco springs into life agiuii by intelligence 
and concord ® 


The name “ Concordat ”!*wa8 given to a conveatton con¬ 
cluded the 15th July, 1801, between the pope, Pius VII., and 
the French government. By this convention the First Consul 
restored to the Homan Catholic church a portioh of the autho¬ 
rity which it had lost in France since the year 1789. 

The Constituent Assembly had adopted as a principle that 
the administration of the church ought to be assimilated to 
that of the state. It had, in consequence, established eccle¬ 
siastical districts on the same plan as tlie administrative 
districts, and crectoJ each department into a diocese. It 
caused the bishops to be elected by the Faithful in the same 
way as the civil and judicial magistrates 'were named by their 
follow - citisciis. I.astly, it had suppressed the canonical 
institution, that i.s to say, the confirmation of the hishops 
by the pope. 

In aboh.sliing this system of the Constituent Assembly, tbe 
First Consul had to overcome numerous obstacles both at i’aris 
and Home. Most of the men by whom he was surrounded, 
whether minister.-!, gencr.als, legislators, or councillors of state, 
manifested a,spirit of opposition towards his endeavours to 
bring about what he calb'd the reconciliation of the church of 
Home with the Hepubhe. Some entreated him not to mix 
himself up in matters of religion ; others wished him to found 
a French church independent of Home, and of which he, as 
first magistrate, would have been tlio head; while others 
strongly advised him to draw France over to I’rotcBtantism by 
himself abjuring the Hora.rn Catholic faith. He rejtcfcd the 
advice of all th.csc persons, braved the disapprobation of his 
companions in anus, and likewise resisted the iffoits ihnde by 
those at Ilo.me to obtain more concessions from him than lie 
had icsolved to accord 

It was only after a scries of long and difficult negotiations 
that both parties were enabled to come to an agreement. The 
following is the entire text of the Concordat, which people 
so often cite without over having had the opportunity of 
reading, and wliieh is still, with the exception of a few unim¬ 
portant modifications, the basis of the legislation of France in 
matters eoiiccrning the Homan Catholic rtligimi. 

('Diaentiun briwccn t/ii I'niuh (loni hiiu-hI ami IIU IhiUtiiiits 
rhn VJl. 

“ The government of the French Hepublic acknowledges the 
Apostolic Uoinaii Catholic religion to be that of the great 
majority of the French people. 

“ His ll'iliiie.ss, on his part, acknowledges that this religion 
has already derived, and still expects, the grtatest advantages 
and most hiilliaut icsults flora the estahlishiiieiit of the 
Homan^Catholic ritual in France, and from the especial fact 
of the consuls of the Hepublic professing it. 

“Therefore, tis a consequence-of this mutual acknowledg¬ 
ment, both for the good of religh n and the niaiiitenancc of the 
internal trampiillity of the Hepublic, they have agreed to the 
following Articles ; — 

“1. The Apostolic Homan Catholic religion will be freely 
followed ill France; its rites will be publicly celebrated in 
conlormity with the police regulations wliich tho govcrauient 
may judge necessary for the public tranquillity. 

“2. The Holy See, in conjunction with the government, will 
proceed to a now circumscription of the Freiicli dioceses. 

“ 3. His Holiness will declare to the titularies of the French 
bishoprics that he expects froin them, with tho most entire 
confidence, for the sake .of peace and unity, every kind of 
sacrifice, including even the resignation of their sees. 

“ After this exhortation, if they should refuse to make tho 
sacrifice enjoined for the good of tho Church (a refusal, how¬ 
ever, which Ills Holiness docs not expect), the governntent of 
tho circumscription will be confided to other titularies in tho 
following tmuincr 1 — 

“4. The first consul of tho Hepublic will, in tlfo course of 
the three months following the publication of his Holiness’s 
buH, apiioint persons to the archbishoprics and bishoprics of 
the new circumscription. His Holiness, in conformity with 
the forms established for Franee previous to ttoi change of 
governthent, will institute canonicttUy tho perMttw thus ap¬ 
pointed. 
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“ 5. The nominations to the Imboprics which may subse¬ 
quently fall vacant, will also be nSde by the first consul, and 
the persons appointed will be canonically instituted by the 
Holy See in confonuity with the preceding article. 

“6. Before f \tering on their office, the bishops will, in the 
presence of the nrst consul himself, take the oaths of fidelity 
in use before the change of government and expsovsed in the 
following terms: ‘ I swear and promise to God, upon the 
Holy Evangelists, obedience and fidelity to the government 
established by the constitution of the French llcpubliC. ' 1 
likewise promise to have no communications, to take part in no 
council, and to enter into no league, either at home or abroad, 
inimical to the public tran<iui!lity ; and if I learn that, cither 
in my diocese or elsewhere, there is any plot prejudicial to 
the state, I will make the government acquainted with the 
fact. ’ 

“ 7. The ceclesiasties of the second class will take the same 
oaths in the presence of the civil authorities named for llsat 
purjiosc by the government. 

"8. The following form of prayer will be recited at the 
conelusion of Divine worship in all the Homan ('atholie 
churches of France (here follows the foim of prayer), 

“!). Tile bisluqis will make a new eiroum.seription of the 
paris'ies of their dioceses, but this new cii rumscripliOti will 
only be imt into effect after having received the e.iiisent of 
giiveriiraeiit. 

“ 10. The bishops will nominate persons to the various 
livings. They will only be allowed to eboose persons ap¬ 
proved of by the govermnent. 

"11. The bishops may have a eliapt'T in their cathedral 
and a semiiiaiy ill their diocese, hut the government docs not 
engage to endow them. 

" 12. All metropolitan, cathedral, parish, and other churche s, 
not already alienated, and nocessary for the celebration of 
public worshij), will be jdaecd at the dispo.sal of the bishops. 

“ 13. For the sake of traiuiuillity and the hajipy rc-cstablisli- 
iiieiit of religion, Ifis Holiness dcchire.s that neither lie nor his 
hu(.cesBoiH w'ill in any way vlistuib the persons wlio have 
a('<luired alienated oei-lesiastieal estates, and that eoincqueiitly 
the light to the said estates, togc'ther with the jirivileges and 
revenues attached to tlu'iii, shall icmain incomnmtahlc in their 
posicssion or that of llicir assigns, 

" 14. The gov eminent engage's ',o inak- a suit able provision 
for the liisliops and cures wlu)si> dioeesi's and jiarislics sliall 
be eoiilaiiied wilbiii the Iniiits of the new cireumseription. 

" 1 . 0 . 'I'he government will aKo take measures to enable 
Fieneli Itcmiaii Catholics, if they ■'hooso, to make endowments 
in f.iviiur of the t'bureh. 

" Hi His lluliiicss recognise* in the first consul of the 
Frencli Heptiblic tin. same rights and prerogatives enjoyed at 
the r.ipcvl (lourt by the former geveriiraont. 

" 17. It is agreed by the contracting parties that in the case 
of any one of the successors P< the first eonsid not being a 
Hcfinan Catholic, the rights and i'•erogalives mentioned in the 
pieocdiiig article, as well as tbs power of nominating the 
bishops, will, as far as such Bucc''ESor is concerned, be regu. 
lau d by a new convention. • 

“ This convention will be r.itified at Paris, by the two cen¬ 
tral ting parties, within the siiaee of forty days. 

" Done at Paris, the 2(ith McsEidor,-yenr 11 

Some years afterwards, on the occasion of his coronation, 
Napoleon addressed the fo^b.wing words tvi a Protestant depu- 
tatim, which had been admitted u) an interview:— 

" I wish it to be distinctly imdwstood, that it is my inten¬ 
tion and fixed resolution to raain'ain full liberty of religion. 
Th« empire of the law finishes v' hero the indefinito empire of 
the- conscience begins ; neitho the law nor the reigning 
sov reign can effect anylhiwg apuinst this kind of liberty; 
such are my principles and those if the nation.” 

TUB COPB J)i''0«0N. 

In none of his bas-reliefs ha« Mons. Simard succeeded in 
investing the figure of the Epiperor with a nobler and better 
conceived air of graodeor than in this one. The figure is 
indeed that of a legislator, animated solely by the sentiment 


of right and justice. Napoleon is sti'ctching his hands over 
tablets borne by figures personifying the common law and the 
Homan law, as if he would seise, and then unite in one vast 
whole, the laws destined to form the code which bears his 
name, and which a nobly imagined figure is bearing proudly 
beside him. IJndorncath bis feet is the following inseriptimi: 
—" Mon seul code, par sa simplicite, a fait plus de bieii on 
France quo la masse do toutes lee luis qui I’ont precede.”* 

It is well known in what a state of confusion French legis¬ 
lation was previous to 17S!). In spite of the admirable labours 
of several of the first lawyers ot the time, the multiplicity of 
ordoniiances, regulations, precedents, and jurisdictions, pre¬ 
sented to the mind a vtry labyrinth of conlusion. 

The Constitution of 1791 had announced that a civil code, 
destined to bo employed in all parts of the French territory, 
was in course of compilation. ' 

0.1 the 9tli of April, 1793, Caiubacercs presented to the 
assembly a project of codeiicatioii, which the assembly threw 
out. 'J'liis dill not disrourago Oambaceres, who relunicd to 
the charge, .and presented his colleagues w'itlitwo other codes, 
that of the 23rd Fructuhiv of the year 2, and that of the 24th 
Praiiiifl of the ye.vr 4 ; but he was not more fortunate in these 
last two instances than he hid been in the first. 

Un the 12th ol Augirst, 1800 (21 Thermidor, year 8), the 
consuls named a (onuuLssioii, charged with examining the 
meastires taken, iq) to that time, for realising the wish of the 
(lon.slittition of 1791, a» well as with drawing up a plan and 
with discussing and pri-paring the various elements of a now 
code. This comiiiission vv.vs composed of Messrs. Bigot- 
l’ie.imeiieu, Troncliet, I’ortalis, and Mallevillc. 

Ill four months their plan was drawn up, and submitud to 
the Tnlmnaf tie (kismtian and to the 'I'n/iKmtiij; d' Ipjirl. It 
was theij diseiis'cd in tjie b'gislalive section of the Houneil of 
State, and also in the general assembly of the same body. 
J-astly, in conformity with the prescriptions of the Constitution 
of the year 8, it was taken to the Legislative Body and the 
Tribunate. 

The various laws composing the code civil, to the number 
of fifty-six, after having been first decreed one by one, and 
si'inirately rendered uxeeutory, were eollected into one wliole, 
under the title of (.'adc dud den /'’/'K/iynw, by tUc law of the 
3()lh Vfiubse, year 12. 

At the present day, the Code Civil is considered, ainl with 
justice, as one of the gie.atest things ever accomplished by the 
French Revolution and the uonsulatc; but this important 
work was, at first, far from being received with enthusiasm or 
even approbation. Tor instance, the plan of the Code Civil 
was sliarjily criticised in the ’I’riliunato. Among ihe mciiibors 
who opposed ils adoption with the greatest warmth were 
MeB.svs. Andrieux, Beiijamiii Constant, Chenier, (fiuguene, 
Thio.s.se, Favard, and Simeon. It was reproachfully stig¬ 
matised as being a more hurried compilation of the Homan or 
common law, of the institutes of Justinian, of Donat, of 
Pothier, and otlicrs. Persona obstinate!) refused to see in it 
a great and new creation, peculiar to French society. Mons, 
Portalis an'l his colleagues in the work replied, according to 
Mons. Thiers ; - ■ That, in the matter of legislation, originality 
was not so important as elearncss, justness, and wisdom; that 
they had not to create a new system of society, like Moses or 
Lycurgus, but to reform an old one in some few points, and 
restore it in many others; that French law had been in 
•operation for tc#ccnturiea; that it was the*result of Roman 
learning, ot the feudal system, of raonarehy, and of the spirit 
.of modern times, all cambined and acting in concert during a 
long series of years upon French manners j that the civil law 
of Franeev resulting from these various sources, ought to be 
rendered .suitable to a state of society which had ceased to be 
aristocratic and become democratic; that it was necessary, for 
instance, to modify the old laws on mairiage, on paternal 
authority,, and on inhiritance, in order to Irec them from all 
that was repugnant lo the present age j that it was necessary 
to purge the laws relating to property of everything like 

* My code has, from iU simplicity, cff'ectod more good in 
France than the whole mass of laws which preeeded it. 
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feudal servitude; to draw up the^'holc body of prescriptions meat they had to raise.” In spite of these remarks, the first 
in clear and precise words, that wikild no longer afford scope portions of the code were rejected by the Tribunate, and the 
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for ambiguity and interminable disputes, and to arrange them 
in a convenient order; this,” they said, " was the only monu- 


govemment witWrew the bill, liut in June, 1802, Napoleon, 
who was then first consul, caused th drawing up of the Code 
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Civil to be resumed. A section of the Council of State and a 
section of tlie Tribunate used to meet daily for the purpose of 
carrying out the work, at the house of the Consul (..ambaefres. 
Opposition was now out of the question, and the will of the 
fir.-.t consul no longer met with any obstacle to thwart it. 

It is wcl^kiiown that Napoleon himself assisted at the.dis¬ 
cussion of the code in the Council of State (tow'urds the end 
of 1801). “Present at each of the sittings,” says his histo¬ 
rian, “ he displayed, as president, an amount of methodical 
arrangement and clearness, nnil oftentimes view's so profound, 
as to prove matter of astonishment to every one. Having been 
accustomed to direct armii's and govern eoni^uered provinces, 
no one had been surprised at finding him to be a good adminis¬ 
trator, for every good gener<d must necessarily be so; but it 
eei'taiidy was allowable fi> w onder that he was a good legislator. 
His education, in this branch knowledge, had been (piickly 
completed. Taking an interest in everything bceau.se be 
understood everything, he had a-ked the Consul Cnmbaia'u’S 
for some books on law, and paitieulaily for tbo materials pie- 
pared in tlie time of the Conveiitioii I'or the purpose of drawing 
uji the Code (!)yil. He aelually devoured them. Shortly 
afterwards, elassifyinj; in his bead the general jirineipljg oi the 
civil law, ami adding to these few notions rapidly picked up 
liis profound knowledge of mankind, and his exti aordinary 
elcariicKS of perception, he was enabled to diiect in person 
a work of such importance, tind to eniieli the diseu'sioii 
with a large number of just, new', and profound ideas. Some¬ 
times a superficial knowledge of the matter rendered tiiiii 
liable to defend struiige notions, but he readily .illowod himself 
to be led back to Ih • right pa^h by the learned professional 
men around him, and invaii.ibly proved liiniself supeiior to 
them all whenever it was necessary to draw from the coiilllet 
of eoiitrary opinions the ino.st natuial and most reasonable 
coiielusioii. The iirineipal service rendered by the fir.st eonsul 
was his contributing to the con'pletion of tliis grand monument 
a strong will, and the most detiimined resolution to work, by 
which he was enabled to ovcrir.me the two diiiieultie.s iindor 
which all previous efforts had auccun'bed, namely, the infinite 
diversity of opinions and the impossibility of working with 
anytWng like a continuance, in the nddst of the agitated .«tntc 
of matters at that time. Whenever the diseussioa, as was 
often the case, hud been long, eliffiiso, and obsriii.ite, the first 
consul knew how to sum it uii and decide it by single word ; 
and, besides this, lie obliged i very one to work, by working 
himself for days together. 'Ilie reports of these remarkable 
sittings were jmblished, but before .sending them to the 
MouUeur the Consul t.'ambaeeres alivays earetully vised 
tlieiii and suppressed whiit he deermd mt-xpedienf to publish, 
cither because the Hist eonsul sometimes gave utterance to 
siiigiihir opinion.s, or treated questions of morality with a 
familiarity of language which was not intended to go beyond 
the limits of a confidential sitting. All, therefore, tliat 
remained in the reports were the idea.«, sometimes rectified, 
often discoloured, but always stiiking, of the first consul." 

As vve already know, the a lleclion of laws adopted in these 
sittings wa.s promulgated in the year 12 of the llepublic, under 
the title of the Code Ciril dis On the 3rd. September, 

1807, there was a del roe e.ojiiuiaiiding a new edition of tliem 
to be di.iwn up under the name of the f'oifc Ao//«/dua. 

“ Our Code tlivil," said Minis, dc Golbery. iii 1813, “ still 
governs llelgium, a large portion of Uermany, and several of 
the Italian status ; it is once more being renivod in Sardinia, 
where it hail been abolished, and is on the point of becoming. 
In conjunction with the Homan law, the basis of a new system 
of legislation in that country. Our commercial code is imita- 
teii and perfected in bpain ami Portugal, Our penal code 
became the model of that of Sicily fi, isi 9 _ of that of Parma 
in 1820, and of that of Horae in 1832, and this {.reat work, the 
subject of such freifpeiit aeciisations, throws iu rays as far as 
over the code of the Hrazils, Haiarin is establishing in 
tegenoraied (frecce our judicial organisafum and our crihiinal 
law. Bngland herself is abandoning the uncertainties of her 
common and statute l“.w, and banishlhg from her system the 
eruel but inefflcacious disregard of human life. We are 


enabled to applaud the reform, undertaken iu 1825, tlianks to 
the efforts of Peel and LalBsdownc, and ardently carried out 
by the recent acts of parliament. We shall observe the same 
movement in the States of the American Union. Holland 
and I)cnmark»are enriching themselves with new laws, and 
Hussia itself, not being able to codify its ancient ukases, turns 
thciii into pundectes.” 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE COUNCU. OP Hl'ATB. 

Napoleon, seated in all the calm and serenity of his immense 
power, is drawing towards him scholars, philosophers, and 
magistrates, to whom he says : —“ Oooperes aux desscuis 
que je forme pour la prosperitejde,3 peuplps.” • 

llehind the throne, a winged figure, his familiar genius 
doubtless, is whispering somctliing into his cur and appears to 
ho advising him. This personage, tliat has no equivalent in 
the symmetry of the composition, produces a strange cffi'ct, 
and injures the equilibrium of the general outline, which is 
in other rcspcct.s remarkable for its character of grandeur and 
elevated style, 

“ I’rcvious to 1780,’' says a well-known writer, “ the Coun¬ 
cil of 8tate reficcted, as in a mirror, the confusion that 
reigned in the varicnis branches of the administration of 
public affairs. Jt took part iu government and politics by its 
intervention in foreign alfairs, financial questions, and com- 
nieree; in the execution of the law, by its regulations con¬ 
cerning the judges, its evocations and its annulment of judg¬ 
ments ; and in the public administration, by tlie jurisdiction 
It exercised over the ordonnaneos of the luteiidaiits, and the 
(leeLiions of the Cour des Aides, and tlie Cour dcs Coiiiptes. 
liut if it encroached upon the dominion of .Tustieo, Justice, 
in her turn, disputed vv'ith it the possessinii of its own iiowers, 
and vvh.le r.he deiirived it of any share in contestations purely 
judii ial, obtained for herself, by means of the decrees of the 
parliaments, a share in inatters of administration. Wliat, at 
that period, composed the Council of State, was nothing 
but the union of five separate oouucils; forming as many 
distinct bodies. The law, the church, the army, and finance 
were all collected there. 

During the Prench revolution, v arious laws weakened or 
changed the Council ef .State. 

A consular decree of the Gtli Nildsic, in the year .8, regu¬ 
lated the organisation of the (iouncil of State, and confided to 
It the task : Islly,* of developing the signification of the laws 
on their being submitted to its judgment by the consuls ; and 
‘2ndly, of deciding in all disputes which might arise between 
the administrative and judicial authorities, and on all subjects 
oi' eontention which had previously been sent to the raiuislers 
for deci.sion. * 

These functions were successively extended by various 
decrees and senatus-eousulta. 

Ih’.der the consulate and the empire, the Council of State 
became a constitutional power. 11 drew up the laws, discussed 
them when brought before the Legislative Body, and inter¬ 
preted them when passed. Functionaries of the highest rank, 
summoned before the comiuittees thoseu from among its mem¬ 
bers, were called upon to rendcr an account of thoir conduct; 
the various persons connected with it, from tho councillors of 
staCto themselves down to the simple auditors, were charged 
witfi the most important missions, 'administering the affairs of 
conquered countries, organising their finances and drawing 
up their codes. Men of the greatest consideration were sum¬ 
moned to take part in its deliberations, and esteemed them¬ 
selves honoured by belonging to it. Subjected to the superior 
authority of this powerful body, exposed to its censure’ and 
almost entirely under its control, the ministers occupied only 
the second rank in tho administrntivc liicrarchy. 

The Council of State ranked after the Senate and before tho 
Legislativt Body. It held its sittings in the palace of the 
Tuilerics, near the limperor’s own cabinet. “ There,” says 
the author of “ Qitpfdions AdnitnislrativeSj' “ appeared, in all 
tlicii BplondouTj CambaL'eres, the most didactic of legislators 

, • Lend me your co-operation to carry out the designs I form 
fiw the prosperity of nations. 
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and tlie roost able of presidents; “litoivchet, the most learned 
ot European jurists; XreilUard, the roost nervous dlalocticlan 
of the council; Portalis, celebrated for his eloquence; Sogur 
for his graceful turn of thought; Zangiacorni, for the sharp 
conciseness of hie words ; Allent, for the depth of his attain- 
ments; Budon, for his erudition in all the matters of ad¬ 
ministration; Chauvclki, sparkling with unexpected tallies; 
Cuvier, famous for his strong reason and universal know¬ 
ledge; Ihisquicr. who was so mild; Bonlay, so judicious; 
Berenger, so cutting, so close in his reasoning, and so witty; 
Berlier, so profound and so copious; DeOerando, so skilled 
in the scicuce of administrative law; and Andreossy, in 
engineering; Saint-Cyr, in military strategy; lleguault do 
Saiut-d’Angely, that hrilliant orator, consummate publicist, 
ami indefatigable worker ; Bernadotte, at present King of 
Swedim; and Jourdan, the conqueror of Elourus.” 

OKOANIZATIOX OP THB I'l'liLrC AIJMINIS I RATION. 

On this bas-relief is the following iiiseriplion : Sans I'ordre 
radiuinistration n’est qu'un chaos.'’ • 

It is a difficult task to explain the maimer in which the 
artist has endeavoured to express this idea. If his other eom- 
positions speak plainly to the eyes, this one appears lost in an 
allegory as incomplete in its cxecutiim as it i.s obscure in its 
eoueeption. 

Napoleon, seated in his unvarying and lather monotonous 
attitude, holds in one hand tho helm of slate, and in the other 
the fasces of empire. Ho is summoning to him Justieu, 
armed with a torch and ii pair of scales, Truth bearing lii r 
mirror, and Plenty, her distinetive attribute. But these 
figures, grouped somewhat at hazard, do not strike us as in 
any way eoiinoeted with tho subject intended to be represented. 

Before 1789 the administration of affairs in Fram e was one 
of the most ctmiplicatud description. Through the imnutose 
multitmlc of functionaries, or agents, and the great vainly of 
administrative divisions into ■which the country was imrcelled 
out, it was almost impossible to discern any kind of uiiitv 
eitbiT in the plan or actions of the goveniineiit; France was 
divided, in wh.it regarded its ecclesiastical constitution, into 
eighteen archbisliojiiics ; finaneially, into thirty-two intendan¬ 
cies and generalities; politic,dly, into sixteen parliamcnlaiy 
distiiets and other soven igii courts ; and militarily, into forty 
general provincial go’.ernnicnta. 

The councils, iii which the groat atfiurs of state were dis- 
eussed, were: the. King’s (loumil, the Council of the iJes- 
palehes, the Iloyal Council of Finuiiee, the Royal Council of 
Commerce, the Private Council of Slate, or do, Ptu/ies, ami 
the Orand Chaiieellery ofFranee. 

In ordinary matters, justice was administered in the caste- 
Iimies, provostships, viguiershipa, and other royal and seig¬ 
niorial courts, forming tho inferior class ; and in the liiuh- 
wieks, senesch.ils’ courts, and presidials, which were the 
middling or intermediate eoiirts. Lastly, important matters 
were carried before the parliaments, ot royal councils, and 
other superior tribunals. In 1789, there ■were in the kingdom 
thirteen parliaments holding their sittings in Paris, Toulouse, 
(Jrenoblc, Boideaux, I'ljon, Rouen, Aix, Rennes, Pau, Metz, 
]>Ouay, Besamjon, and Nancy. To these we must add other 
institutions iiosaessiiig the same authority as the parliaments, 
such as the Provincial Council of Artois, and the Sovereign 
Councils of Alsaec, at Colmar, and of Roussillon, at Perpignan. 
The Parliament of Paris was. composed of six elianibers. 
Lastly, above all theso magistracies, there were still two other 
tribunals; the Grand Council, and the ■Provostship of the 
King's Household. Several branches of the administration 
had separate tribunals ; for instance, in the matter of taxes, 
there were Uie tribunals of the Treasurers of Franco, the 
Covr dm Aides for the aids, tallies, and gaboUes, besides maiiy 
others. 

The adroinistrativc and judicial organisation adopted by the 
French Revolution is as simple as that which it suceceded 
was complex ond diffuse. France, divided Into departments 
and arrondisements, is administered according to the same 

• Without order every system of administration is but a chaos. 


system by a number of agents, all corresponding, through 
their various ranks, with one another, imd with the centre, 
where a few miuUters, at the liead of the administration, are 
grouped in co'uncil iirouml the liead of llie state, who, at every 
instant, is immediately inffumed of everything whieli takes 
place thjsugh the whole Icngtli and breadth of tho country, 
and who, so to speak, from tho cabinet in which he works, 
sees all tho superior and subordinate administrative authorities, 
from the capital to tho fionticrs, performing their various tasks 
witii almost matViematiciil regularity. Such is the plan traced 
out and jicrfeeted hy the republican assemblies, and more 
especially iirought into practice by tho first consul. This 
plan has been compured to that of the spider’s web, where tho 
slightest shock given to one of the threads, even the most 
remote, is communicated to the centre with electric rapidity. 
Tlicre is no doubt that so iicautiful and harnionion.s a system 
is open to aliuses ; but siicb ;icrfeet rc gularily iloes not iieees- 
s.arily exclude the possilulity of real inilepindcncc in raeli 
separate part of tbis kind of network, ami on no hypoihesis 
can a state of confusion and disorder, wiicrc it is lawful for 
the suiioi'dinatc agents of the administration to turn to the 
proiit (if their own jiassioiis mid interests the kind of veil 
which conceals tliem from the eye of the superior authorities, 
be considered an lending less to favour abusis. 

TACIFICATToa OF ClVll. TltOF lll.P.S. 

This subject U’nuinttlc.s the sci'ics, and closes the train of 
ideas hy which art has uiideitaken the mission of expressing 
the dominant cliaiacieristiis of the empeior’s reign. Napoleon 
is crushing with his foot a man on the ground, who probably 
is intended to personify Anarciiy ; while, in obedience to tbo 
emperor’s voice, France returns her sword to its scabbiiid. 
Religion rnsumes her riglifs, and ’I’outh returns to the arms 
of Wisdom. Tlie executum of this composition is heavy, ami 
the figures are altogetlici deficient in eliaractcr and grandeur. 

TUB fClRYATlllKS. 

Twelve marble jullars, enormous bloc.is of stone, brought 
at a great expensn from darrara, support the crypt. Out of 
tie, .0 blocks twelve caryatides, each uiiout sixlccn feet high, 
■were sculptuied by Mon.c. Fradier. 

Caryatides are generally draped female statues, placed as 
supports or ornaments beneath the areliitriives of buildings. 
Tiic followin^is their origin, according to Vitruvius : Cariii, in 
the Fcloponcsns, Ira-vuig been taken and rubied by the other 
Greeks, conqucrois of the Persians, with whom the Clarions 
had formed a league, the men were put to the edge of the 
sword, and the women carried away into slavery, in which 
state the most noble among tliem woie comiielleu still to wear 
their long robes and ornaments. At a later period, in order 
to perpeiuatft the recollection of tiicir treason and their punish¬ 
ment, the Grecian archilccta substituted, in several public 
edifices, figures of Caiian n omen fur flic usual pilasters and 
coluiiuis. 

In our modern arehiteeturc, carjiitidcs do not always re¬ 
present slaves; they are often, like those now before us, 
statues syrabolieiil of the several sciences and arts, or of 
some divinity or other taken from the domain of Fable, 
but they have invariably preserved their original destina¬ 
tion. 

The (taryatidcs of the Emperor’s tomb represent figures of 
Victory bearmg palm braiielies and wreaths. Two only, one 
on each Side of the opening of the door, hold in their hands a 
bunch of keys ; they are tiiere as the guardians of the tomb, 
and tlicir proud attitude forms a striking contrast with tho 
calm and devotional repose of the ten others. 

These caryatides are not all equally iniprts.«cd with the 
marks of a largo and grandiose style of execution. Two c<r 
three are very fine, and correspond with tlie grandeur of 
the subject and tho majesty <5f the place, but some, on the 
other hand, are unworthy of their object and the fame of 
the artist who furnished the models. We must here men¬ 
tion that each' caryatis, together with tho pillar gainst 
which it is placed, consists of a single block. This citcuni- 
Btance, whkM'caniuit escape tlie observation of connoisseurs, 
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imparts an air of groat maKiiiHopnce to tlio mausoleum, and tion, comes from the T^rkshops of Messra. Ciuli and 
gives it that, peculiar ch.irio tcr of grandeur which is found Seagnoli. -iJ • 

in the gigantic constructions of Egypt and aucimt Nineveh. We know that the origin of mosaics i^very ancient; their 

Tiir, MOSAICS. grc.Ht merit consists in their uniting hrillitmey to solidity. The 

Tlie whole space hetween tlic haS(' of the caryatides and the architects of Greece were constantly in the habit of employing 

foot of the sarcophagus is occupied by an adinirabl^piefic of them. Thanks to a marvellous kind of glaze called pouzzo- 

niosaic, representing a system of rays of the colour of bright lane, made partly of lime and partly of a reddish volcanic 

gold, which seem to spring from a colossal wicath of laurels, earth found principally at Pouzzolcs, the Italian artists 

The inner circle of this mosaic forms a band, ou which are have succeeded in imparting to their mosaics a degree of 

incrustod the immortal names of Marengo, Kivoli, the solidity which bids fair to defy the dcstruHive effects of 

Pyr.imids, Jena, Austerlitz, pricdlaiid, and .s('verul otlier places, time. 



Blrr&AMCE 10 THE HBtldtlAUT. 

lu order to give the mosaic a brilliancy corresponding with the harcopkagos. 

the extraordinary splendour of the materiids employed in the Exactly in the centre of the mosaic stands the sarcophagus, 
construction of the mausoleum, the rii hcst euamds have been Bwmposed of so-called Finland porphyry, placed upon a 
employed in its formation, so that we may justly affirm that it petotBl of Corsican granite. It is of the most, imposing 
would he impossible to find, cvi'ii among the precious TcUcs of Bilnplicity, and consists of the receptacle for the body and the 
antiquity, anytliing splaying more brilliant and more intense cover, without any ornaments save rOunded arrises and scroll- 
colours. The wreath df laurel? ))osaesscg all the vigour of a work of severe regularity. By the effect of contrast, the red 
fine painting. tone iff .the porphyry stands out ]With majestic vigour on tlie 

This ht'autiful spccinien of an art whi' h 'Vodiiced such green of iie wreatli of laurels, 

marvels in the ingenious and able hands of the old Roman , Tlie coffin containing the mortal remains of the Emperor 

utists, and which offers such resources , to i^godern decora- Napoleon does not rux>osu immediately within the sarcophagus 
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itself; the lint casing of tin is enclosed ui a mshogimf coffin, 
which is protected by two coverings of hard lead; these, in 
their turn, are placed within the ebony coffin tfiat figured in 
the ceremony of the 15th December, 18l0. 

The saronphagus is likewise lined with grey Corsican granite. 
Moved-by a feeling of national susceptibility, the tochitect 
adopted this means to prevent the body of a Trench sovereign 
from reposing directly upon foreign marble. 

The stone of which the sTarcophagus is formed is not what is 
correctly termed porphyry; it is composed of quartsy grit¬ 
stone, which, although harder than real porphyry, will prove 
less durable. This stone, which was brought, by the greatest 
exertions, from the Schokischa quarries in the neighbourhood 
of St. Petersburgh, did not cost less than £.5,560 before 
it reached Paris. Its grain is so hard that a workman em¬ 
ployed to saw it had not been enabled, at the.end of ten 
months, to make an incision as deep as the blade of his saw. 
It was nc*ccsBary to have recourse to greater powi* than that 
of the human arm; and Mons. Seguin, a skilful marble-worker, 
hit upon the idea of employing a steam-engine for sawing and 
polishing the colossal block. 

The cover of the ssreophagus, formed of one .slab of this rich 
stone, weighs about 32 tons. 

Above the tomb is the large opening in the pavement of the 
church, through which the cupola appears with its admirable 
paintings, and its dim mysterious half-light which only re ’ehes 
the spot where the spectotor stands through the violet-coloured 
window-panes and their funeral crapes. 

Tiin KSLIQUAUV on swuun koum. 

Before leaving the gallery, we have yet to visit the sword 
room, which, on account of the pious mcnientops collected 
there, has also been termed the reliquary. j 

It is a small chamber lined with white marble.' .At the 
arther end is raised a marble statue of-.Napoleon in his im¬ 
perial costume, grasping his sceptre in one hand, .and the 
globe in the other; these two disttoctive signs of sovereign 
power, as likewise the embroidery of his mantle, are gilt. 
Before the statue, a small porphyry ppdestal has been raised, 
and on it is a small bronxc case made' in the shape of a cushion.' 
This contains a few obj^ls which belonged to the emperor, 
namely, his little coeked hat of Austrrlitz, his epaulets, and 
his orders. The swoid of Auslerlitz ^d the crown of gold 
voted by the town of Cherbourg are placed upon the'cushion. 

To the right and left is a gilt bronr-e tripod surmounted .by 
an eagle, also of bronze. These two tripods support the fifty- 
two flags saved at the Luxembourg by the patriotism of 
Mons. de Semonville. 

On the walls are inscribed the names of the battles which 
Napoleon commanded in person. 

The pavement, which is inlaid with mosaic, contains four 
modaUions representing the four principal attributes of impe¬ 
rial power, namel^, the sceptre, theihand of justice, the sword, 
and the thunderbolt. 

A bronze lamp bums night and ^ay^ifi thhreliqc^y, into 
which no one will ever be allowed . whose details 

can only be viewed through the oMttameitoJ pf the gilt bronze 
grating. ' VV - i'l . ^ ■, . 

Every year, on the 6th of May, ti^)(»^ivcrswybf die Emperor 
Napoleon’s death, a funeral j^jpi-wili ie' ^lebsted.ait thP 
altar of the dome church. Oh' this occastp<t>.a|l..thpT(ttitps,'- 
on the stairs as well as in the crypt. Will •■|ifed'ibr&'vidlef 
flames. ' V 


more than 3 feet thick. •pl^Ofir imparts a niost 

imposing appearance to the gener^w|!g<ii oftho totob, and 
prevents the eye from seizing, without ra attentive examina¬ 
tion, the defects of details tod Composition which we have 
pointed out in the bas-reliefs and the caryatides. 

Not less than twelve years have been required for this great 
work. 

In 1840, the Chamber of Deputies voted a grant of £40,000 
for the purpose of transporting - the mortal remains of the 
emperor to Trance. This sum having proved insufficient, 
a supplementary grant was voted by frxe law of the 26th 
June, 1841. In reply to the following words pronounced 
from the tribune, on the 12th of May, 1840, by Mons; Rfimu- 
sat, minister of the interior—‘^Any monument Trance may 
raise in memory of the emperor should be simple in its 
beauty, grand in its form, and, in its appearance, of a solidity 
that nothing could ever disturb. Napoleon should have a 
monument as durable a.s the fame of his deeds’ ’—the Chambers, 
by the same law of the 2,5th June, granted £20,000 for the 
construction of the tomb. 

Artists were publicly solicitctl to send in plans ; eighty-two 
did so. Mons. 'Visconti's idea of placing the. satcophagtis 
below the level of the ground, in a ciypt lighted from the 
dome, was the only on.p not conceived in opposition to the 
decided resolution of j|,he government to reject every kind of 
external mausoleum which would have the effect of destroying 
the monumental character of the Dome-Church. 

.The plan was accepted; it overcame the greatest difficulty of 
the government programme, •which imperiously insisted that 
the tomb should be placed beneath the dome; for we must not 
forget that this position had been irrevocably decided on by 
the Ch»mber8, and M. Visconti’s plan, while answering all the 
exigencies of the cabe, altowe'd the greatest scope to the archi¬ 
tect, without in any way interfering with the aspect of the 
interior of the edifice such as it was conceived by Louis XIV. 

snoitr nioG^AVHiCAi. sketches e)i the I’uiNCirAi, Aims'ra 

^ HEHTIONEU IN THIS NOTICB. 

, C^AUi.Ks HABnotJiJf Maksakt was born at Toris, in the year 
.IG-Ib. His father, also, was named Jules llardoum, and hud 
. married a sister of the Tran<;ois Mimsart whom we have had 
occasion to mention in the former portion of this notice, and who 
was first paiittev to his Majesty. The young Charles was placed 
under his mtcle’s core to learn his profession. He profited so 
well by the instruction he received, and wa.s endowed witlt so 
delicate and.agrceabiq a turn of mind, that ho was {urtunate 
enough to .please the king, Louis XIV., who confided to him 
the most important orclutecturol works undertaken during his 
reigu. Pi oud of the favour of his sovereign, and naturally 
desirous of .preserving it, Mansart succeeded in inspiring the 
king with that taste for building tvith which posterity has so 
often reproached him, and which was the cause of such vast 
sums of the public money being expended. Among Mansart’s 
•works may be mentioned the chateaus of Marly, the Grand 
Trianon, and Clagny,* the Maison do Saint-Cyr, the Place 
VondOme, and the Place dcs Victoircs, tlio church of Notre- 
Dame atVersailles, and the chateaus of Vanvre, of Dampierre, 
and of LunevUie. But what most certainly set the seal upon 
'his reputation yvas his erection of the Chfiteau de Versailles 
and the Dome-Church of the Ufitcl dcs XnvaUdes. it is very 
rawfly ,0at any architect has so many buildings of such 
immense importance confided to him. Msnsartjidid pot, how- 
,qyer, always expeotationatotortained of hi». "Witk 


This montunent, raisOfl to the memory of the ■Rsttperof^ 
Kapmeon, astonishes ^te speiftatorby the.pi^iglO^ 
cence «f the mateildals' emplc^ed in its eonstrtK^O(^ 
already Said, swij^^cribftig each object 
the eolamas «i,.i|fcs^fi'8quin are 23 feet bighj and mfide 
oat of one biodfefl^lpti^bleck marble of tbe Byrepees) that 
the steps up to- ten to number and J3 feet broad, 

were hewn from throe blocks o^ white Darrara 

marWe; 'that €aoh''’'l|p!&e twelve ■cajyatWes,'tragcth«! with',-' 
the pillar dgatoit whfehf* fit to placed, is composed of »«to{^ 
blotk of Carrara marble about 16 feet high, 6 feet broad, und 


T9g}uf.d to the Cltfitegu de Versffljlcg, however, for whiph he 
tow been soTgiKlil^^e^tiqised) we mutt not reproach him with 
of^/tlto-llituailon, nor the aridity of the soil .on 
‘‘whi^’.ihe ptooee stands-; and if the various buildings which 
'forto'^e exterior of the edifice on the same side as the Cont 
dCihlsrWe present a mean to^fliss^eeable contrast with , iha 
nmsa .of those •nreundithem^ihv nteetrity the architect, was 
t^der^ jweaerving that portion.pf .the palace erected in. the 
of jhtots Xlll., may to some degree excuse him.' Ga'the 
however, he had nothtog to shackle hto ideaa^ 

*' Built'fbr Jtladkmc de Moutespto, but no tbflgbf'to wfliteheCi 
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tb,«refore ha« no exoi|8e.' '’W^cn viewe3 at a ghort dUtanee only, 
the edifice produces an, uapusing effect by the immense extent 
of its lines; but when viewed from a long .distance, its 
uniforinity becomes fatiguing, ft is a square building, ftanked 
by'two long wings, in .a cramped style of ,architecture, full of 
projections,, but without any contrast or opposition its 
different .parts, so that, at a certain distance, it resembfes 
nothing more nor less than a long uniform wall, It is in the 
interior, however, that its defects are peculiarly apparent. The 
staircaee is placed very far from the entrance, and in such an out- 
of-the-way corner that the visitor is obliged to employ a guide 
to _ point it out. At the top of the staircase there is no 
vestibule nor..reception room; there are merely two or three 
small ohsnifeers conducting, at an angle, to -an ante-room that 
is but half-lighted. There is no regular communication 
between the apartment.^, and in order to pass from one to the 
other,, it is necessary to go first up and then down several 
small flights of stairs. Many of the details, however, arc very 
beautiful, and among the buildings belonging to, although not 
actually forming part of, the palace itself, we may mention the 
orangery, an edifice ornamented with columns of the Tuscan 
order, grand and noble, yet, at the same time, cxtromdjr 
simple. If historians are to bo believed, however, the plan is 
not due to Mansart. It is said that Iiouis XI'V., being far 
from pleased with the plans which Mansart had submitted to 
him, asked Lenotre for one. LenOtre at first excused himself, 
on the plea that ho was not at all familiar with this department 
of architecture; but his majesty having again pressed him," 
Ijendtre made a sketch which pleased tlve king extremely, and 
which Mansart was ordered to carry into execution, after 
having modified it in certain particulars. The chapel of 
Versailles, ornamented with isolated Corinthian columns, is 
very elegant and admirably planned, but the arehitect appears 
to h&ve been eramped for space. It was his last w'ork ; in fact 
he did not live to complete it, 

Por constructing the dome-church of the Hdtel dcs Inva- 
lides, Mansart received the order of Saint Michael from I.ouis 
XIV., he and henotro‘being the first artists thus honoured. 
The great works with which he was continually being en¬ 
trusted, and the constant favour of Louis XIV., enabled him 
to amass a considerable fortune It has been said that, in order 
to please the king, Mansart was in the habit' of employing 
means that would have done honour to the most subtle 
courtier \ for instance, in his plans ho would leave such absurd 
mistakes that the king discovered them at the first glance, 
whereupon Mansart would, go into ecstasies about ttie profun¬ 
dity of the king’s knowledge of the subject, and with such an 
appearance of simple and innocent candour, that the king was 
completely his dupe. * 

Mansart had many enemies, who did all in their power to 
nun him in the estimation of the king. At last, they thought 
that they had hit upon a plan which could not possibly fail. 
Mansart was acquainted with a female, who robbed him of an 
order for 60,000 francs which the king had given him foi some 
of the royjd works on which he was then employed. The 
order Vas taken to Louis XIV,, with the remark that it was 
thus that his Superintendent of Buildings used the funds con¬ 
fided to him for very difl'erent purposes. Unable to believe 
Mansart guilty, Louis XIV. summoned him to his presence. 
The architect had already discovered his ^pss; he confessed 
the whole truth, and had not much difficulty in proving his 
innocence to the king, who. show his confidence in him, 
gave him back the order that had been stolen, and caused 
anotfigr of the same value to be sent to him, so certain was he 
that'the money would not be badly employed. 

Mansart was endowed with a very prolific genius. His con¬ 
ceptions are generaHy'full of nobleness and grandeur; but his 
style is not chaste: he very often allows himself a Uceaue 
which has not always the Advantage of producing a beautiful 
result. He died rather suddenly at Marly, the 11th May, 
1798. His body was trtm8p(Wted‘ to. Paris, and buried in the 
ohdreh of St, Pawl, which-was also that of his parishk His 
tomb, WQlptiired bjr Ooysovox; whs,' during'^ iteSt Prench 
revplution, iemoT9d to .<me pf the looma cfft ihg Mui^ des 


Monuments Fran^ats. - In 1^18, however, it was transferred 
to one of the churches of Paris. , , 

A»toi»e Covbevox was born of Spanish parents, at Lyons, 
in the year 164?. Before he was seventeen, he had established 
his reputation m his native to'wn by a statue of the Virgin 
which ho executed. He then went to Paris, and worked 
under Lerambcrt and otjjer maatexs,*with whom he mode 
the most rapid progress. Ho was scarcely twenty-seven when 
he was selected by the Cardinal de Filrstenberg to go to 
Alsatia, and decorate his palace at Savemo. This work occu¬ 
pied, him fo T years, at the expiration of which period he 
returned to Paris. Ho first executed a pedestrian statue of 
Louis XIV., with the -two bas-reliefs of the pedestal, for the 
courtyard of the Hotel de Ville, but they were all destrnyed 
in the first llevolution. He then received an order from the 
States of Britanpy for on equestrian bronze statue of the same 
king,, fifteen feet high. In order tp carry out this work with 
the same amount of perfection with which he had conceived 
it, he sent for sixteen or KK’cnteen of the finest horses out of 
the royal stables, selected the best portions of each horse, and, 
after long studying their movements, imitated them. It is 
to this spirit of persevering industry that we owe most of 
Coysevox’s finest productions. Our limits prevent our men-i 
tioning all his works ; we will content ourselves with naming 
the tombs of Mazarin, Colbert, and Charles Lebrun. Most of 
his works fell a sacrifice to the vandalism of the first revolu¬ 
tion, but those we still possess are quite sufiiciont' to ensure 
his fame. He died at Paris, the lOlh October, 1720. 

Noel Covvel was born at Paris, the 26th December, 1028. 
He learned the elements of his art from an obscure master cf 
the name of Guillerie', under whom he made such rapid pro- 
gros.s, that, at the early age of eighteen, he was selected to 
work on fhe scenes of *' Orpheus," a piece brought out at the 
Grand Opera. From this time forward he was almost always 
employed in the royal palaces. In 1055, he executed several 
works for the Oratory and the king's chamber, and also orna- 
meuted with the productions of his pencil the apartment of 
Cardinal Mazarin. It was lie, too, who, on the oocasian of 
Louis Xiy.’s marriage, painted the ceilings of the queen's 
apartment in the Louvre, several rooms in the 'I’uileriea, and 
several in the palace of Fontainebleau. In 1663, ho was 
received a member of the Acadimui linijale de Peinture, tho 
picture ho painted on that occasion being “The Death of 
Abel,”, which was greatly admixed. Afier several years of 
untiring artistic activity, Coypel was named by the king 
Director of the Academy of Romo. During his directorship 
he painted four pictures, which for a long time formed tl»o 
principal attraction of the guardroom of the queen’s guards at 
Versailles. These pictures represent “Solon,” “Trajan," 
“Alexander,” “Severus,” and “Ptolemy Philadclphos." 
The first was engraved by Duchange, and the three others 
by Charles Dupuis. Having been compelled by the disasteous 
wars of the latter part of his reign to limit the expenses of the 
■crown, Louis XIV. abolished the oflice of First Painter'to the 
King atdUignard’s death, but to make some araends-to Coypel 
for not besto-wing tho place on him, created him Perpetual 
Dijpetor of the Academy, with an annual pension of .a thou¬ 
sand crowns. Coypel was seventy-seven years old when he 
painted his two grand pictures of the “Assumption,” which 
are so greatly admired, over the altar of the ohuyeh of tlte 
Hotel dcs Invalidos. He died two years afterwards,' at Paris, 
on the 24th December, 1707. Ha was twice married, and had 
four children by his second wife. 

Coypel was not always correct iu the drawing of his figures, 
which he sometimes endowed with a somewhat too theatrical 
air, beaidea often being fer frooi exact in matters of costumo 
but these faults are- generaUy redeemed by his magnifieetit 
colouring and tho vastness and grandeur of his composition, 
the style of wWich .bears some similarity to- that of I^ebrun, 
He was equally at . home in. sawed *»d profene hiitoiy» auA. 
had made especial atady of perspective and ana^y., 
distinguish him fi’qp his sons, who were also paiattp, 
vstas.'Comate»l'y.; 08 lii«d' by *mateurs,-.Coyp«fi' 
possess SQina «»celle»t works by him (w the princ^ptegi Sr 
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painting and colouring, and als^is portrait, painted by iiiqiadf, 
and engraved by J. Audran. 

JfeaN JouvENST wa* bom at Kouen, on the 21it August, 
1617. He received the first lessons in his art from his father;' 
but the latter, soon perceiving that hb could tg^h hiin noUung 
more, sent him to Pwis, where, alone and withoiU a master, 
but with nature as hu guide, he4|)rosecuted ^studies with 
the greatest ardour. His first e&rts were suecea^hl; and 
this so mortified a jealous rival, that he wrote to Jouvoaet’s 
parents to say that their son, instead of applying himself to 
his art, was losing his time, and ruining his health, nr de¬ 
bauchery and vice. On this, Jouvenet received a latter, 
ordering him instantly >to return home. The young man was 
justly indignant; hut, conscious of his innocence, sent, as 
answer, the last picture he had painted: this opened hia 
father's eyes, and Jouvenet was allowed to remain in Paris. 
Not long afterwards, he achieved a brilliant triumph by his 
picture of the “ Curing of the Paralytic.” He was hardly 
twenty-nine years old when he exited it; but the boldness of 
design, the vigour of touch, and the grandeur of composition 
displayed in it, revealed the finished artist. By the kindness 
and protection of L ibrun, Jouvenet was received a member’of 
the Acadimit de Pemture, in 1676; and ftrom this moment his 
reputation was firmly established; indeed, he could scarcely 
find time to execute the different pictures required of him. 
Jouvenet becatne a special favourite with Louis XIY., who 
granted him ah annual pension, and loaded him with many 
other marks of his proiection. In 1713, he became paralyzed, 
in consecxucnce of a severe attack of apoplexy. Every 
remedy was tried in vrin, and Jouvenet was obliged to 
renounce bia pencil. But hU love for the art was as strong as 
ever; and, hot being able to work himself, he took a pleasure 
in directing the efforts of his nephew and pup^t Kestout. 
One day, the young painter could not clearly seize his uncle's 
■idea, who wished him to correef the expression of a face he 
was pain irig. Jouvenet takes the pencil, but in endeavouring, 
with Ills lame hand, to correct the head, spoils it. In a fit of 
despair, he endeavours to repair the accident with his left 
hand; and, to his great astonishment and unspeakable delight, 
perceives that it obeys, without the slightMt effort, the dictates 
of his will. Prom this moment his illness is forgotten, and he 
sets to work again with increased ardour. There is no doubt 
that the pictures painted in this manner are not so fine Os his 
former ones. Out they still possess extraordinary merit. His 
last work was a “Visitation,” known under the name of the 
“Magnicat,” and executed for the choir of the cathedral of 
Notre Dame. Jouvenet died on the 5th of April, 1717. 

That which particularly distinguishes Jouvenet from the 
other painters of his time, is the vast extent and grand effect 
of his compositions, the happy arrangements of his groups, 
and the boldness of his outlines. Although his colouring is 
wanting in truth, and has a yellowish tint, the knowledge he 
possessed of chiaro-osruro imparts peculiar harmony and force 
to his pictures. His drawing is generally correct, but without 
revealing any knowledge of the antique; he is heavy); angular, 
and too often M-antiug in nobleness; his drapery is free and 
well-disposed, but it never allows the outline of the njked 
figure to be perceptible through its folds, and jfeems rather 
intended to hide than to cover the personage who wears it. 
His expression, too, is sometimes weak. In a word, as a 
general rule, his compositions have something theattietd and 
symmetrical about them, as if, while producing his efifeots, 'he 
was desitous to conceal from the observation of the spectator 
Ids defective knowledge of drawing and his ignorance of 
beauty of form. We have the more reason to be astonished 
at this, os it seems in direct contradiction to the principles 
which he himself professed, and regarding which he thus 
m^pNaned himself: “ Printing should resemble muiio, and, in 
order to be without fault, a pictuie should, by its anwoge- 
ment and ooSOurihg,, produce as perfect an accord on ih» ^es 
as a; well-exeeuted iMiioert doe* on the car„'' p^hapa the 
defects of this i .Jilt hot to be entirely nlrib^e^ to 1^ 
charaetot-end indiyidttri< dinM»|^, but to the iiict of 
never harinil ijtdttw PnuKe. 


OsxKbMa su LaroasB was bom in Porfe, in the year Ifi#. 
Bis’'&ther was a jewellmr, who placed hini at an early age 
under Lebrun. H'u progress was so rapid that in a short 
time he obtained a pension firom the king and the privilege of 
being sent to Italy. After studying correctness of drawing 
and grandeur of composition in theBoman school, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Venice, tShm he perfected hunself in colouring by 
meditating eareftilly and assiduously on the master-pieces of 
Paul Veronese and Tititsn. It wss in Italy, too, that he 
learned the art of feesCo-painting. On his return to Prance, 
whither hia reputation had already preceded him, he received 
orders for various pictures fitoto several persons of note, .and 
emohg others firom louis XIV.'himself, for whom he painted 
several pictures intended' for the palaces of Trianon and 
Marli. In 1683, he was received into the Acadimk de Peinlure, 
and,' his reputation having extended to England, was invited 
oriir, some time afterwards, by Lord Montague, for' whom he 
painted two ceiling in Montague Rouee, .which was subse¬ 
quently known as the British Museum, > but has since been 
pulled down to make room for the present building. These 
two ceilings represented the “Apotheosis of'Isis,” and the 

Meeting of the Gods,” The artist lavished on thW all the 
riches of his genius, and 'particularly distinguished himself 
by the poetry of the composition, the magic of the colouring, 
and the Iftauty of the arrangement, .King Charles II. was so 
struck with them that he endeavoured to persuade LsTossc to 
settle permanently in Rngland, promising him considerable 
advantages and constant occupation in case he did so. But 
Lafosse refused every inducement held out to him', and 
hastened back to Prance, in the hopee of succeeding Lebrun, 
who was just desd, as First Painter to the King. LafosSe was 
a great friend of Mansart, in whose house he lived, and for 
whom he executed sketches of all the pictures for the church 
of the Hotel dee Invalides. Mansart, through whom he hoped 
to obtain the office in question sud tho task of executing 
all the pictures, happening to die before the matter was 
decided, Lafosse was not appointed, and was charged with the 
execution of a part only of the paintings. After Mansart’s 
death, Lafosse took up his abode in the house of an intimate 
friend of his, Mons. Crezst, for whom he painted, on the 
ceiling of his gallery, the “ Birch of Minerva,” He painted, 
also, a great number of other pieces, and d'nd at Paris, in 
1716, without issue. 

Nioolas Coi'BTou was born at Lyons, the 9th January, 
1668, and came to Paris, at the age of eighteen, to study tlie 
art of sc&lpttue under Coysevox, his uncle. He was highly 
successful, and. after a sojourn in Italy of some time, returned 
to his native country, where he produced many most beautiful 
works, remarkable for theii' purity of form and happiness of 
conception. His principal defect was a certain want of gran¬ 
deur. This artist worked at his profession until the age of 
seventy-six years, and the last of his works, whieh death did 
not allow him to finish, is esteemed ohe of his very best. It 
is a medallioA bearing a bas-relief of the “Poss.ige of tiu; 
Rhine.” Couatou terminated his laborious career on the 1st 
May, 1733. 

WauAM CousTov, who was even i^ore celebrated than his 
brother Nicolas, was bom at,Lyons, in 1678. Like his brother, 
he studied under Coysevox, and, also, for i aotoli time in 
Italy, and, on bfjg return, was received a membfertff the Ae0- 
detnie Jiojfale, Among hie works may bementioiifed P Hercules 
on the Puueral File,” the figures of the OceaS); thli Mediter- . 
ranean, and the Bhtme, and tlte pedimimt of t^ ChAteau 
d’Eau i^posite Fs);^ Boyol. Tto lart, and, perhaps, the 
finest of his .productions, m the two groups no# m the en- ** 
trance to titeChmnpe Elysies. "Beohj^OUp rgprei^Rtts a horse 
reoriUg Up with a man holding it. Wiil^ Coufton died at 
Parity the SSnd Pebruory, 1746: 

Monrieur Visoown, leho is ime of the fiat'^Btendt architects 
of t|ie present day, hot been charged with the completion of 
t^;e pjium of the Louvre. He hoe also been ^^lOinted 
'iili^llai wehiteot. ' 

, ‘ |'idir'a''aotfee of Mens. Fhattfiku, 'ire Wte thUiSMMfii'td'TBn 

liiiUethitn® Mafiatixu im A**, VoL L; p. 860 .' 
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NICHOi^S lANCBET. 



Thhke came a time in France, when-Madumo Tallitn took the 
place of Madame de Pompadour, when the i>eUls iimtres and 



jolly abbda of the court, who hii been ayept amjr hy the 
wad the iai»|ea4<w. 


walked about in Paris with box coats, cravats, aqd whukers 
trimmed « la liarras. Thenceforward Lanoret was no longer 
talked of. Alas ! to fling this amiable painter into oblivion, 
there was no need of the three/foraeej, and of Brutus, and some 
of Carle 'Vemet's hicroyabU-s, Watteau might bid defiance to 
.death, when it came, for Watteau was the creator of a branch, 
of painting, the founder gf a school. Watteau, in the time of 
Louis XIV., was a phenomenon i, but Lanoret, his pupil, who 
had not altogether the same claims to immortality, ww ship¬ 
wrecked with the old society, whose manners, whose attitudm, 
and whoso graces—sometimes insipid to the verge of the 
ridiculous—he had faitbftilly sketched. It would rei^uire Uie 
advent of an era of eclecticism, like out own, to enable Laacret 
to shake oS the dust of garrets, and to take possession of the 
drawmg-rooms once more. At the present day, there would 
be no objection-made to what,we see figuring in a boudoir of 
the time of Louis XV., over chairs with rounded arms and 
bedecked with roses—the swing in which Madaine la Presi- 
dente de B —— perches herself in I^tncret's gardens. 

It would be hard to find a painter who has more faithfully 
portrayed the features of his bWn time than Lanoret. He 
entered more fully into its ebnventiimalities, mann^„.aud 
customs than Watteau, and more fully too than Pater, betWt^ 
which two we shall ida^ hiin. A clever prose writer, speaking 
ofWatt^ui.has to^us lubad verse, thatDame Nature teou^t 
forth tMpaintef of fashionable gaieties fiw the gspic^ 

‘ pose'ef kdihMte'ltetf te French 

has b'TOfehy3''tlte'fa»t;''u>it'Watteaw'ltedaiwMtW#jf^^ ^ 


Voih L 






THE WORKS 01? MASTERS! 


Fr^h cortJumc^B horror whiiA It wm quite ptrdMW^le, to 
entertain, feren with regard to tSl foehiont which prevailed ia 
the first half of the serenteenth century—and that this a^ 
master always borrows from the wardrobe of the Italian 
comedy, the garments with which he fits out Metzmo and 
Pantabn, and adorns the inscrutable folly of 0!lle. Laneret 
stands oh the boundary between real life and the stage; he 
verges close upon the vwideville. Watteau, with his immortal 
types, ’ and his gay landscapes, paints eclogues, travestied ctr- 
tainly, but still eclogues j he keeps sufficiently within the 
region of fiction to reach poetry. Lanoret, without removing 
too far from reality, manages to throw a theatrical air around 
his works. 

Certainly LanCret is not a poet, hut he is an elegant prose 
writer. His ideal, for he was not altogether without one, is a 
drawing-room ideal i his fancy never rises above the conven¬ 
tional distinctions and the refinements of the fashionable 
world. His characters are all “persons of quality"—their 
figures graceful, their eyebrows airdled haughtily, their mien 
defiant. We need not expect to see them rambling along wild 
fields! the painter introduces them into a conventional land¬ 
scape, in the midst of masses of trees and shrubs, clipped into 
the form of arcades or gothic arches, in those artificial retreats 
which Were then called oabitieta <le verdure. There he makes 
them keep time to the music of the monaco, or the slow 
cadence of the minuet. The cavaliers screw up their mouths, 
and wear beauty spota on their-faces; the ladies appear in 
lackadaisical attitudes — one arm hangs gracefully over the 
skin, the other holds a fan in such a position as to conceal 
only one half of the faoq, and leave full scope for the 
manccuvrea of their killing eyes. The little marquis, he 
is all grace; he smiles with an assuming air, and executes 
triumphant pirouettes. In truth, the Saxon porcelau|^ makers, 
who executed for the furniture of the great those enamelled 
gentlemen, most unpolitely called “maggots," never invented 
anythiog so splendidly droll, so delightfully affected. 

And<yet such was the world at that time; such were the 
postures, and such was the turn of mind; it might be said even— 
if the human race is modified by the times and the manners—" 
such were the men also. They carried their eyes on a level 
with the head; they assumed distorted attitudes and sly airs, 
and consulted "The Laws of Good Breeding,” As to the 
women, their beauty was delicate, no doubt, but it was “ got 
up.” We must not forget that it was in Lancret’s time that 
Froissac becomes Richelieu, and the regent exhausts the very 


jiWfeetian. ;-The-'-kfeg -hearffig. 'MtiaiW 

Yersfilles, and Ot^jimlasiolihd hSin to psa»t 'fot'-’^'^SiMngi!' 
room of the small apartments, “ a' Ctrflation aarlfOd' hp'ifr a 
Garden," some rural subjects above the gatb of the Ajmile 
Gallery, and a “ Leopard Hun^*‘ - in w^ich Gie pa^r repiid- 
sents the aaimal attacked by naked men. * * ' 

•D’Argeaville, who was the contemporaryof Laner^, anil - 
who was certainly acquainted -with hia^ ftimiahim iu yritih 
several interesting detaOs regarding him. Re declares him‘ 
to have been a man -of upright cliaractm and affhbla -dis- 
posirion. He gained the good-will of siU honoumhle men' 
by hia gentleness, and won their esteem by his !«»•* 
grity. A broker, perceiving thai - Lanoret’s penott eohld- - 
render him good service, "by gi-ring a delicate retouching to 
valuable pictures, proposed to him to undertake this sort- of 
work, at the same time offering him' a large eatary, 't 1- 
prefer riuming the risk of executing bad paintings,” was the' 
reply, “ to spoiling good ones." The soundness of his j]gdg« 
ment kept him on his guard against prejudices and> hasty 
decision, and he often said—in reference to old paintings; 
which were prmsed and admired beyond measure simply for 
their antiquity—“ You offer incense to idols." Ho often 
visited the great collections of the princes with the oelehaated 
Lemoine, the only one of his brother arrists 'with whom he 
kept 'Up .eloae intercourse. There everything was discussed, 
examined, criticised, and rated at its just vtdue. ' It Was fai 
this way that Lancrct acquired his great familiarity with rite 
works of the ancient masters. Regarding these his glance 
even was infallible. An -amateur, one day, wishing to test 
his skill, substituted a copy of a Virgin of Rembrandt in the 
place of the original, and in the same frame. As soon as 
Lanoret had examined it, he exclaimed, to a friend who was 
with him, “They are deceiving us. This is not the original 
that I have seen here so uften." His friend inquired how he 
was able to tell, mid the painter in reply pointed out some 
false touches in the arms of the child and of the Virgin. The 
original was then brought in, and proved the correctness of hk 
statement.* 

With this rare accuracy Lancret united an inexhaustible 
imagination, and a fertility bordering on enthusiasm, to use 
the words of his biographer. What Variety he has introduced 
into subjects so trite and haekneyed as “The Elements," 

“ The Seasons,” “ The Four Quartecci of the World," “ The 
Hours of tile Day,” “ The Twelve Months of the Year," 

“ The Fi-ire Senses! ” Some of them he has treated two or 


springs of his life. We find ourselves in the interval between 
the regency and Louis XV., and in this point of view Lanoret’s 
works are an admirable study, not merely for the connoisseur, 
but for the historian, who believes it to be his duty to make 
himself acquainted with the outside of things, the fashions, 
the cut of the coats, and even the make of the furniture. 

Hioholas Lancret was at first intended for a mould engraver, 
but as he showed an inclination ftg; painting, he was put to 
study under Peter d’Ulin, a professor of the Academy. 
Having acquired the rudiments from him, he chose, as the 
department to which he intended to devote himself the/ltee 
gulaniee, picnios, gipsy parties, &c., which Watteau had at, 
that time mode very fashionable. He made such progress 
under this new master, that Watteau, it is said, became jealous 
of him. Some of young Lancret’i paintings having been 
exhlMted in pubUe, were taken for Watteau's by some 
amateurs who piqued themselves upon thei»..powerB of dis¬ 
cernment, Watteau, who was axoetsively sensitive, became 
mmre jealpua tiaan ever -when he heard thia; and aU. iutoxeourte 
between the two paintert was completely' broken off. l/anproPs 
reputaridn,. however, became greater every day. People began 
to ru3^ his works, which now found a place Ih tAe^, 
cholsest .'OollebtionSk , An amateur having ordece^^ |bux at, a 
omtain fisted ;iai(ie« 'Was so pleased with the fimt Wo, that ha 
offered to pay A’]#!f;^aum for the remainder, La^etAiSe ; 

played jgraaji. tsIoBt ^stilhose atoried ornamenta, which (jitwi, 
tlmoiv^yMao l|a4y..ia lha.dacoratioa of spaltme^ 
ffa,BonlogMi( inkruciaa^^t^'i*. 


three times, and always in different ways. He was one of the 
most industrious of artists; underwent on enormous amount 
of labour, and yet never repeated bimSelf. He passes for 
a painter who has wholly practised from a conventional typo, 
created by Gillot and Watteau; and yet he ne^-er drew one 
line with his pencil -without consulting nature. In the salons, 
in the streets, in the promenade, everywhere, he was con¬ 
stantly studying, watching the attitudes, the drees, and the 
gestures with the eye of a paintef. The ladies whont he met 
-with at the Tuileries were his models; the altoy eiong 
which he had seen them trailing the ekirte of their eilk- 
dresees with hugd flounces, was, in his eyes, mdy the beck- 
ground of the peintlng in which he should intaroduee them. 
Sometimes the rustle of one of these robes, the paesingvieion of 
a fair marchionees, accompanied, M if f(» a pretext, by twh imetty 
little children, would make such on impression-upon Mm -ths* 
he would leave his friends, on the moment, and go arid# le 
aketeh what bed plsae^ him so much, Ck^timB before hil 
death he conceived fhe idmt of painting a8a<royardiatfie'«ft of ' | 
exhihiring some'Ifttle curiosity which he <baedtnd about lh» ^ 
streets. Eohehrtmght all the boye end girls whom, h* met 
udth in the equarae exhibiring live mnrmobi, and mnsngetl 
them inpktuieeque groups,nr rather sufferediMw to azitwge 
themn^w, in m studio, to that he might ohselrw at Mt-naee 
their ;OoB»te)Miacea ^akd the.. variefi expresskmejd- fhr*' - ' 

slnfnc«iSlj|r.:,' ;Jo«-mhewes'p«nP»*h^t-to'skotehAa'tl««/'«Mrirw 

Ateeg^ 
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ofbi^ fli^eiidt 'tmteredcttdilenly, oadmprised him in thn Mt 
of putting into practice his own constant advice, to othens* to 
paint ftom nature. This, in fact, in reSation to hl| attt was his 
haiut^ thought. “Men,” he smd, “were noi angela, and 
could not guess what was not always before their eyes. If 
you abandon nature too soon you will become faJae and 
affected t- so that, when you wish to consult her again, you 
will hx* upon her with prejudiced eyes, and will render her 
in your usual style.” Who would believe that it was Laacret 
who spojte tliUS“*he who was himself so affected, tiie pupil 
andrmttator of Antoine Watteau 1 How shall we reconcile 
these classical precepts with painting which borders closely 
on deoUna i The explanation of tiiia apparent inconsistency 
lies in the fact that for seeing nature aright eyes alone are not 
sufficient; there must be also principles and a tradition~a 
key to translate her, to interpret her language; for she do*a 
not make herself intelUgibls to everybody. In the eighteenth 
century there existed a strong perception of reality, but the 
real sentiment of nature had disappeared. It was wanting in 
the 'poets, as well as in the literary men and the painters. 
With the exception of Jean Jacques Rousseau, and more 
recently bf Bemaxdin St. Pierre, no writer possessed it—at 
least not in the degree in. which a man must have it before he 
can be called ^ artist. French painters laid it down as a role 
that nature should be studied, and yet never were they so far 
from her as when they were studying her. Boucher never 
painted the nudo female flgme without having a model before 
him;.and yet his flesh was like wadding, his- bones were 
broken, the sinews were softened. down, and nature placed 
in s\ibjection to the orthopedy of arfr; and this was because 
he saw witli the eyes of his age. Lancret, also, faithfli 
to his professions, never took up a brush without having 
nature before him; but still, in spite of himself he remained 
an imitator. Educated in the imaginary parks of Watteau, 
in the midst of his nymphs, bedecked with ribands, and his 
shepherds clothed in satin, the little tinge of reality that 
he ntixed up with his remembrances of his master, only 
weakens his work; for, when one imitates Watteau, it is not 
worth while going to the trouble of improving him, and it is 
as well, we think, to remain in the regions of fancy. Lancret 
wished to systematise Watteau, but he deceived himself. 
One does not reason upon fancy. Consequently, beside the 
poetry of this charming artist, the prose of the pupil, elegant 
though it be, ia, after all, nothing but prose. 

Lancret's painting appeared excellent to his oontempoiarios. 
In his twenty-ninth year he was elected a njember of the 
Aoademy, under the title of Peintre dm Jt'tf* QalanUs, which 
had already been given tS his master; and in 1735 he was 
raised to the rank of councillor. The two pictures which ho 
presented at his admission, and which adorned the halls of the 
.building, were amongst those which were most highly thought 
of. and most readily pointed out to visitors. One of these 
represented “Country Pleasures,” or “The Agreeable Con¬ 
versation," of which'‘Jacques Philippe Lebas executed so 
brilliant and so delicate an engraving. With regard to this, 
an OGcuirraioe took place which is worthy of record, as showing 
the hi gh estoom in which Lancret was hold by his confieret. 
It the custom, whenever an engraver was received into 
the Aoademy, for him to engrave the portrait of one or two of 
the members as his reception piece. When Lebas was elected, 
tlw Academy thought proper -slightly to depart from the 
estebMshed usage aud as Lebas had already engraved the 
pirtrait of one of the academicians named Case, he was now 
i tequ^pted to I^saoret's picture, ‘*fThe Agreeable Con- 

^veesation,'’ The feme of the picture was by this greatly 
■ increased, es Lancret was inferior to Watteau In delicacy, 
the soltoiM oLLbbaa' inimitable s^le sui^lied the defect, and 
phMd hioa OB a tovel irito Iris msstm,. 

EUkoKA trueParisUm, Lsaeret alwaye possessed In a high 
degrto flhiA sentimen* of propriety, and tiiat worldly tact, by 
vri^h h* tofendneed himself into notice gt a very early period 
of his career. Bto had that sort of edueation yrhich is known 
m 'fri n fer ds^ton’ thfei ’ hfe Pteniish 

Jiwli, WsttaiBB and PiiMr. Wto" inifeMk, 


stiff, and caustic t while Lancret was p^te, affable,: and 
pUdble, The one was but tdh familiar wito tiie road to the 
public-house; the only resorts frequented by toe. otoer were 
toe great houses in the fashionable quarters of toe city. Ife 
presents himself before Madame, la Marquise de Bt.—. pW 
she is receiving none but her iutimate friends; he is present 
at breakfeit, at luncheon, he reads with her; and even whonM. 
le Due is not at home " to most callers, he is adnfltted 
at his levee. He owed to this sort of life the privily which 
he enjoyed of composing upon canvas .those familiar memoirs 
from which materials for a history of hit age might readily bo < 
drawn. 

Certainly Lancret is a little cold, but he is amiable; he has 
not toe luxuriant palette of his master; he has not his lively 
expressions, which Watteau found more readily in his imagi¬ 
nation than in reminiscences of toe Italian comody; he has 
not that brilliant and masterly pencil which makes painters 
beyond comparison, but he atones for these defects by agree¬ 
able accuracy. If he is -Wanting in fire, he at least sees cor¬ 
rectly ; and his observation, frill of keenness, has this singular 
merit, that he reproduces most truthfully whatever is artj^cial 
in life. His people of quality, for cxtmplc, have their armorial . 
bearings and ensigns perfectly regular; they arc not strolllug 
mountebanks, accustomed to make grimaces before crowds at . 
a fair for bad pay. Lancret neither liked nor was acquainted 
with any theatricals, except those of French comedy, of which 
he -never missed a single play. There everything was con¬ 
ducted with decency and order; the daughters of high families 
did not suffer those little head-dresses then in fashion, and so 
like nightcaps, to be crumpled ox ruffled by any one but their 
femmet de ohambre. I.ancret's assiduity in attending toe 
theatre was the means of producing one of his best works— 
the closing scene in the “Qlorieux” of Bestouohes. Ihq 
painting is indeed a masterpiece. 

It is easy to mark out the sphere in which each of the three 
.French painters of fStes moved. To Watteau belonged the 
poetry, the ideality, the heroism of s'enre; to Pater, the people, 
or the reality of scenes in low life; to Lancret, the eluant 
manners, the conventionalitiea of fashion, of society, and of 
the world. A distingnished German connoisseur, Hagedorn, - 
has classed Lancret amongst painters of conversational pieces; 
and, in reality, this is his real' distinction. And who will 
deny the importance of these charming artists > Is there 
anything, after all, more useful than the agreeable! We 
can understand why the paintings of tho old great masters 
are placed beside ancestral portraits in the impressive gloom 
of a gallery in which toe thoughtful seek to meditate 
solemnly, or the poet seeks inspiration and ecstasy. We 
can understand also why a dining-room should bo deco¬ 
rated by Oudry or Landseer when Sneyders is no longer in 
existence. But how would you decorate a drawing-room, the 
scone of so much frivolous chit-chat, of so much caressing, 
trifling, and flirtation ? What would you hong over a sofe, 
occupied all day long by readers of the last new novel ? Would 
you place “The Death cf Patroclus,” “The Adventures of 
Ulysses,” “ The Greek Agora with Agamemnon presiding,” 
in the midst of this scene of interminable gossip and babble ! 
Conversational pieces are the only ones which will not clash 
with the overwrought reflnement and delicacy of toe place. 
The generation to which Necker and Bochambeau belonged, 
although already a little quakerish, nevertheless made use of 
the cameos of Boucher and his imitators; that of Richelieu 
hvmg Lancret's works above toeif doors. 

The Marquis deBeriiighen, wishing to decorate his splendid 
chateau at Jouy, commissioned Lancret to paint the Foflr. 
Elements in the salon. Like a man of genius, Lsnoret 
eschewed dull allegory, and oommoi^lace attributes. , The 
age of I^ouis XtV. did'not loao itself in symbols. “ Wa^*' 
was rqjresented by a bath aeene; “ Fire ” by a flirtation ufe^ ■ 
the wide manteljdsee| hAt what, think yon, did he 
toepanelawt apwtfrsf thoAir!” Wty,« TOtrchloBeMl(l’;A’- 
swing ahlihdqai^f hw; totin'- akirt to the iadiacreW 
toe detntof f tomi nfmetoanfoal 
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mm, and not less assiduous ftthis easel tKan in hUattandanee the regency, hie models the riTtte of. Madame de Pri», hi» 
at the theatre. The works that hre known to be his are very ideal good breeding ? 



THB PAteOK (STOET BY lA PONTAINB). FROM A FAINTIWO BY LAKCEKT. 
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■ numerous, and none can tell how many of those pie«s and 
door pieces are his which are discovered in Peril every day at 
the demolition of old houses. Al> 
though in painting he was Watteau’s 
eon, ho was, nevertheless, his eon* 
temporary, like the painter of 
Valmciennes, he had studied in the 
studio of OiUot.' He loft it to rejoin 
Watteau, just as the latter had ob- l.W 
tained the brevet raiik of Priniret 
des Fitet Galantea. Without follow¬ 
ing in the track of this great artist, 

Lancret followed him in a more 
modest side-path, which led equally 
to the Academy. He was received 
there, as we have already said, under 
the same title as the founder of his 
school. He did not marry till he 
was fifty-two years of age. The 
object of his choice was the daughter 
Of the poet Boursault, the author' - 
of “Esop at Court;” but he died 
two yeaW after the union, on the 14th 
of ^eptem^T, 1743. In spite of 
the' which }>e inflicted upon 

the straight line, Lancret will live 
even for his defects. He was another 
Watteau. tMldCr and. more diminu¬ 
tive peihkps tfiMthe Original; but mv'’ > 

agre^le, oivafted, and historic. How »san*HB p^iidi tshga 
theme fvas" ga&Atry, hit contemporaries the of 




With Lancret the French school of painters, whose pencils 
were dedicated to love and gallantry, may be said to have 
expired. Those who came after ' 

- him were too gross to entitle them 

to a place in the same category 
with him and Watteau, 
he died, the sentiment of (fld Franc j 
died with him, and the delmuoherj^ 
unrelieved by one ray of , taste or 
elegance, which ended in the revo¬ 
lution, exce|ft W eJlffur It to hive 
received a temporary Moir hfom the 
amiable and unfortunate Louis XV., 
began to have free cotwse. The 
painter of this latter period was 
Boucher; but how great the contrast 
between his creations and those Of 
the amiable ptdntet of the ffte$ 
galanfet. He admired him, studied 
him, copied and en^ved him^t 
ia true, and perhaps ^^yed no 
less talent; but he had ^en dtt a ; 
more evil time. The one lMlo»^d 
ot an age in w^h vice 'sHul'Cu¬ 
pelled at least to VoU 
paetoral and AreadUn';''''huf''jha 
otiier, to' an age ,in. wM<^. dtiC^y 
'nras' ontraiged'; to' 'fha''Wf' dCWe. 

, Ip 'the 'wofka * ol vlriliihan;' 

'I^;;and 'Bondiis, vra have'i ftili '#1^ 

■or'''tottii'’jav,'iiad''touii m 
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gai^M, wMkneMM, and vtetaas dt m MA fha 

picture ja a aad one, ad' 4ottbt *, but tbere ia A iraat diflterenai) 
betWj^ the frailty of .Mademoiaelle de la Tallin, and Ae 
lic<yi ^ yHfneaa„af Po«niiadaui; luid, p**l>«nT* No.one CjljB 
of' fh* 

aui^lllfit^l bjBt'.no.one.etth!. 

rep^tant ^d;.^ an 

ihi^ wearine^' of F^padow,?'tfr’. the 
h4j*|^',d!M^,ii'ojf'I>^^ ean' neirei _af^^,; '*tha'.tWjt>lut 
.frottohOT, .while 'Laa^t ilnaa itu^ired 
b]^^,jU^ 9 e | 0 f. l^bPiie, and the 'Wttfy and.g^be, father 
thiipj|if'|iBai»aeiv,<rf the eouft of the.P^d Monanide'' ' J*«»* 


grows atonea, ^ctomquely di^aed, Jierhi^ but nothing 
store: he aaw thentoaa which time had plast^ «m them, but 
waa blind to the halo witih which hiatory had enveloped them,; 
and gladly did he take leaye of thc frymer abodet (^,th#;flliw- 
trimn.. d^; is crder, 
i^vohniaiiand prodigata 
Mfkea, who kne# 

heudiifrbisthehpa'of da«^.'l^ali^.atiw.ilM 
terrible wytdution which yic0,|ttad1^'i^'^^>.«here 
id bringing about. ■ -, ;■ 

Pnt at^poaing what we nay ga tO'the pjtefc^ of the old 
regime presented^ theae ^tee paintera bedng a trim and 
frdthfril one being oone^ what % horrible pieture it», refine 



TUB anCHEBB FEOM A FAIMTIHO ET I4>K0a.BT. 


cret, we know, waa an enthuaiastic admirer of theold maateTa, 
and could, when he .pleaaed, infuae into hia eonventiooal 
forinaUam aome portion of admiration for atirring xoni* 
discenoea, great namea, or ennobling memoriea. But it waa 
imt fO' with Boucher,' When he, went to Borne, he fosnd 
nothing to intereat him there. For him t3»e rhiiie of the 
imperial city-*fe him the atreeta through wMim the mighty 
'Cieaar ppoe awept idong, in-all the pride and , ptimij) of a 
ttx^aofd triumph, to the oapitol—for him the fcjphm, ln.wWoh 
01 p 9 »> once ,h^d' hia heamra feioinated ne J^kh irreriatlhle 
forhimfrw Coloaaeum, thepantheonimid 41!thedthm 
memumenta of a aoverrign radc now paaaed away for ever, 
.Maieai^' ohnrma, nor eaua.ed"asy. other, tenai^ion inhie 
Wt|rt^l«nwh*t:^«l4by;mew Iwi of ”«>** 


or gloaa over it aa we may! What aetoniahment should we 
not feel at the blind stupidity which deplorea4he revolution 
aa a calamity for the human, race—at the ahorta^hudneaa of 
the great orator who saw in it the destruction of, chivalry and 
of manly aenthda^ Even if all, we hear and know uf the 
miseries of the people, of, the reckless waste .of the public 
money, of the corrSption which tdi^hod in every depar^ent 
the adninietrarion.were totally untae, the downfsirnttf a.' 
SQcieiy in vihltfh euoh manner^ pteva^ in private wa* » 
bleating and n cam for r^uiping. 

"lahefet, BodcSer, and Carle Vanloo,” says Gault d#'^. 
Germain,' “ were the three artists who furnished most ah^- 
dent ntgteriala.||lp ,the' liptmWin* <““1, the, Baccotaff>|toj>f|», 
dealenti,<iirk4 hogsea fotmorly coyerfog,,^^^!^' 


Lancret and Boucher to go over doors, or over mirrors, and 
after those of Caide Yanloo fw cou]itr 3 r churohes, Thet^ed 
outline adopted in these es^lishments, and which the tmhnppy 
artisis, who got their bread by wrarktog there, weA obliged to 
follow, was filed up in a colouring raw and bright, ifid on 
smootUy and without any sign of touch or execution. The 
Word daub (eViSute) was supplanted by that of ' I'ont Mire 
Dame,’ more expressive at that time, sinoe it recalied the had 
taste which prevailed there, and which some artists, who 
comment^ in these shops, afterwards^ carried into the 
Academy.” 


In the fl»t volume of the “Archives of French Art,” pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1862, there is a curious fragment, which 
we extract, relative to this painter. The precise period td 
which it refers has been ascertained by M. Hants. 

“ During the queen’s journey, a great many accidents took 
place, particularly between Provins and Montereau, where the 
second of the ladies’ carriages stuck fast in the mud to such a 
degree that it could not be extricated. < 

“ Six of thojcourt ladies were therefore obliged to get into a 
cart fllied with straw, though they were in full costume and 
had their hair-, dressed ( the six ladies must be represented as 
grotesquely as possible, in the style in wHch calves are carried 
to market, and the attendants must ml niade as ragged as 
possible. 

“ TSiere must be another lady upon a cart-horse, harnessed 
in the uaual:way, but very lean and tired ; and another across 
another cart-horse, like a sack, her hoop raised so high above 
the panniers that you may see her garters; all acconmanied by 
some cavaliers who have been upset in the mud, «nd tater- 
daotalions holding lighted wisps of straw as torches. 

“‘Hw carriage must be seen in the distance,^Stuok in the 
mud t and the whole scene must have as much grotesqueness 
and absurdity as the painter, can put into it, ” 

In the margin the foUowing appears, in the handwriting of 
the eighteenth century“ Copied from the original sent by 
the Duke d’Antin to the Sieur Lancret, who has executed 
the drawing.” From this, however, H. Msntx ‘has managed 
to extract conclusions, of the accuracy of which there can' 
hardly bo any doubt. The fragment relates to the journey 
made by Maria Lecsinska, in 1726, for the purpose of joinihg 
her future h'usband, Louis XV., at the Tuiterics. The Duke 
d’Antin was then Buperintendent of Buildings, and it would 
have fallen within the sphere of his duty to order Lancret to 
execute a painting for the amuseinent of the young king and 
tibe cowt ladies. The heroines'of the episode were the iUie of 
^ nobility—Tallard, Bethune, D'Epenmn, De Pile, De* 
Matignon, De Ncsle—and to have seen them all in this plight, 
marchionesses, duchesses, and all, stuck in the mud, their 
hair dishevelled, their hoops raised, and their legs dis¬ 
played, assisted by boors and lighted with straw, must haVo 
given a very lively turn to the wedding gossip, end furnished 
sid^ect matter for merrunent even to the ladies themselves, 
who, having started from Churtilly. in the royal carriages, 
little expected to come back in carts, *)dn the way in which 
calves are carried to market.” ' 

It is Lancjret’s good fortune to have been reproduced by 
en^avers .as able as himself, and who, moreover, rendered 
le^ortal the splendid works of his master, laeques Philippe 
Lebaih Cochin, De Inumessin, Consinet, Swege F. Bchmidt, 
have engraved Lancret’s fibesH^orks, and we 
]lnl|^:,|^ost aay that he loses nothing by the trarndticbi. 
after him. are 

^'vereation,”.by JacquwrJHd^e'lfc^^. . 
'This was ^ name given to Laumt's receplion piree at^ 
Academy., w« psferieusiy known as “Oouatry Awuih- 
ments.” , ‘ 

.,..“!E^It4iao.jlSppaeh!''by'the.fam^ ^ ■4-’'.,. 

, ''“Ti4Gaj(neai‘i|lii^:;hll»*aB»l|’’-by 0. If. ' ■ ■''i-' 

•«|d:s4«!iK»«!go,''exet>tt4ing 


hebnly'ia^ded^fiake'A^^l^fi't'efit, ’ • ' \ . 

'"One shb'dld Afevk\«bhrf^i*\'bF''ji}ie' 

“'The- ■3iaaa^ant'';»#^d," 

i'TheFtveS^M'ei^'f by‘tMi',)i^A'‘ , ,V 

"’The''Amorous ’b/f, Scl^dt,'of 

"The'BeauUfi81'0hcUki’'*'by'ijihesat^. 

“ ’The'Hill of CiubiqUengrO^;*'!)]^ 

“ The Ages and ^Mem^ts,*' by Desp^aeea,.7<|rdWs<n^ 
Benoit’Aiidran, jtint; _ \ ,r 

• Laneret’s draVrinM aTe very Uke' those of 'V^atte^u, '^7 
display greater flidfii; and bw tlmt very^reaso^ have 

less freedom and warmtlu "Sis figures,”'sayi^ jM^^ville, 
"am not wanting in length; and in this he hga surpassed 
Watteau.’’ He shows, ihowever, cowectne4», Ji^tness of 
touch, and gracefulness. His love for his art caupted hinx to 
enter into the minutest details. The style of his paintings 
may serve to indicate that of his drawings. 

■The works of Lancret, in forty-six piccoa—a for ^eater 
number is counted at the present day—were spldfor only about 
£2 lOs. at the Lorangere sale, under the dircetioh of Oersaint, 
in 1744, a year ato |he painter’s doathi At the present 
day, these sa^e engrarings would bring four vr five times that 
sum. 

At that same sale, two of Lancret’s p^tings, one represent¬ 
ing thieves plundering a travelim, only reached about £3 6s..; 
but it is right to add, that "The Chateau of Teniers,” one of 
Teniers' works, sold, on the same occasion, for only about 
£8 16s. 

At the*Lalivede Jully sale, in 1770, a V A Plc-nic^" enpaved 
by Hoitte, reached little more than £8. 

Like those of Watteau, which at the same time were hardly 
any dearer, Lancret’s paintings were for a long time sold as 
screens for fire-places. 

In 1846, at the Vasserot sale, " The Pleasures of Angling ” 
sold for £62, and “The Archers” for £16. 

In the same year, at the Cypierre sale, three of Lanoret's 
pauitings were soldi—1. .“A Fancy Ball in the Rotunda 
at Trianon,” £120; 2. “A Ball in the Garden at Trianon,” 
£146; 3. “A.Young Shepherdess,” life tise, in a land¬ 
scape, £20, 


PllACnCAL AND ORNAMENTAL ART. 

One prominent effect of the Great Exhibition was tha^ 
of showing more clearly than before, that in the. arts of 
ornamentation and design England was frir behind iher con¬ 
tinental nmgbbours, and that she might learn tui^h even 
from the study of ornamental works pr^ucedby 
and half-naked IndiUn artisan. Englishmen saw--^ 
out regret—that though pre-^inant as, 
famous all over the world for, obaapni^. and 
ship, they were no match for other cotmitrlpi.ltt joiiit i;# 
elegance and taste; and that.unless some 
made with a view to improvemwt; in 
would, at no distant period, be in dangm of toklng.uj^ 
position as manu&cturers|cr the resi'of mankind, . xhlmidhlF 
men perceived thia, journalists were net slow to xlak'e <na 
fact patent in print, capitaliato and em^oyemoflab(Mfrsd4i^ 
government also observed it, atul. took toe esdy eowiieil^ 
cpeii to them, which was to rai«e up and ednoat^ Ik?i3to 
true .principles of .deeorative art,’.iin army 'H.ybuhgyiilM'tmd 
women, so that, in a few years, Englm'td 
l^ound to ‘had .to^'.vand once more. gO.^toto^'&'.'hiltk^^'.td 
the.ttoiid with not.only theetoi^t bttt.thr 
».vlt'tow.to!ue''.t^t"toe Museum H ‘Priu^ekt ' 

to be'fdrmed.' A parRsoinnfito^ gfanf'OfiKifld^'Iilito 
'placed, at toe'dispowl'Of'the' Board'of tWaUrSfe 

Ipoim the 

wnlis^ of Hr.^.Fugin, the arebitoct (sinee ,deeef».i4i5»,toE'>’. 
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lu^ fM t^iOOiuidenred ta jEimn the nucdsM 

‘hit'iia Airi'r imd''KfrlWottgKJlIottie, ;}i»d 

wcllkt since tiie deait$. ot me ilueenMKi^^, vee appro- 
to the Ti^ption of tli^e o^ects pWaseed. On Mon- 
cta^ 6l ^ptontltot. 18S3, the museum, Tendered es 
M possible iiy the gift ot loan ofmany valuihle atUcles 
illustrative ot tlm decorative arts, in addition to the .A$« 000 
irorth' of puTohaitos, vru opened to the public. On ifoodays 
and To^dsTSi and during lastv and Chfietinaa Veeks, the 
pubiib ^ '|iidtaltted yree ,- oil 'Wednesdays, Thursdays, ahd 
Mdaj^,'Jtetooda 'iiot students mo admitted on'payment of 
Butpenoe each, with liberty to copy any article (to payment of 
an additional sixpence; and manufacturers may, by payment 
of a gntoeh annually, obtain a transferable ticket for any of 
their si^eral firms or any person employed by them. Besides 
ailthlsi classes for art education were speedily brought into 
• active operation, and schools of design were formed all over 
the^ kihgdoni, * ^ 

' The objects which the promoters of this department of art 
have in view are threefoldFirst, to bring together such 
apC(dm,ena lis will best serve to illustrate the history of various 
mkrtu&ctUres; secondly, to show, by examples selected irom 
numerous soureea and belonging to separate periods and 
countries, an approximation to the true principles ot art in 
decoratloti, form, and colour; and thirdly, to teach in classes, 
by means of lectures and the employment of efficient masters, 
thd following arts:—1, woven fabrics of ail kinds, including 
embroidery, lace, and paper-staining; 2, the principles ami 
practice of muamental art applied to furniture, metals, jewel¬ 
lery, and enamels; 3, pottery and Us kindred manufactures j 
4, painting on porcelain; f>, instruction in the art of engraving 
on wood; 6, chrome - lithography; 7, the study of artistic 
anatomy, including drawing, painting, and modelHng the 
'human figure, with practical demonstrations ; 8,. architectural 
details and practical oonatrUction; and 9, practice in the 
various processes of casting and moulding. All these classes 
aw open to both male and female students, except those for 
teaching wood engraving and chromo-lithography, which are 
at present confined to fomales. In a word, the instruction 
afforded at Marlborough House consists, briefly, of—the study 
and examination of the finest specimens of ornamental art; 
attendance at* lectures, &o., on the principles and practice of 
art; and the study and practice of those special^ processes of 
manufacture which govern the character of design and lead to 
its production. This very Comprehensive course is conducted 
by the most efficient teachers, assisted by a museum and 
library expressly formed for such students, who are permitted 
to study any one or more of the arts on payment of a very 
moderate scale of fees. In each of the classes, it is the aim 
of the teacher to render the most efficient service to the 
pupil,so ;« to fit him to go at once into the World, properly 
qualified for whatever branch & manufacture or art he may 
atieet. . 

To alfow, for iustanoe, the methods pursued in these classes, 
wo may extract so much of the prospectus issued by the 
council as relates to pictorial anatomy (No. 7), which is under 
tiie sni>efmtendence of J. Walsh, Esq." The. study of 
artistic aiuttomy, with practical demonstrations in drawing, 
painting, attfi modelling, are conducted in the following 
grott^:— 

“.1, Bsawldg in ekali or etayceal, with a view to the correct 
study, of ftroemte through light and shadow. The study of tho 
antique and «f nature b* prosecuted step by stop, 

iU careftil.oempartoto with /the hcinyaoti muscular frame-work, 

,, batiay a^^ in wnx. In tto class tos prinbiploi 

of Ni^|i^.WM .toughb.'ah4 th«;Study from the roUnd, whetiter of 
j^ariM,.pr|b^^ fine sxampl^, fr osraied on vM .constant 
rato^oe to' fW test of ahafomy. In both the above classes, the 
toethod Of, oi»«V<s is adi^tad, so tha^ aooordiug to the eooaston, 
ib'e '<^.vtin| or'model, or leleei^d j^ioay of it, are otMtomeaU}/ 
r^iterei.' 

9'. 'J>ai«toto.,.ehiff obtoptobto^* vaiioBs toetimds of 
j^kintiinjt ilfi^ktor oi^r, tempera, pH, oir frestol coamencing witih 


monoohrome painting from piaster casts,, and. advaaeiag to tpo 
study of eotoursd eiainpios, with bceastbnal reforenee to the living 
model,” 

The Art Museum at Marlborough House, which ia’ 'ihus 
thrown opentor the instruction of the studioua of bqtb’se^es 
and the public, is considered as yet far from jierfimt; but iVen 
now it contains a larger n-umber of obj^ts having a direotiy 
educational tendency than any ooUeotion Mtherto brought 
together. . 

“The great sources of error,” says Mr, Bedgravo, in his 
essay on design, affixed to the Reports of the Jurors of titc 
Exhibition of ISdl, “in designing for garment fabrics arc 
over ornamentation. The designs are too large for the fabric, 
ot the colours are too violent, or the taste in the choice of 

both is questionable.The ‘ up-and-down ’ patterns 

best suit the motion "of the wearers, while the horirontal 
direction of pronounced forms quarrels with all the motions of 
the human figura, ns well as with the long folds in the skirts 
of the garment. For this reason, large and pronounce i 
checks, however fashionable, are ofren in very bad taste, ai'ul 
interfere with the graceful arrangement of any material as 
drapery.” So, likewise, those cioas-borred cloths so much 
worn by gentlemen are ungraceful and outi£, because their 
horizontal lines interfere with the motions and form of tlie 
wearer. “If we look at the details of Indian patterns we 
shall be surprised at their extreme simplicity, and be led to 
wonder at their rich.and satisfactory effect. It will soon he 
evident, however, that their beauty results from adherence to 
the true principles of decoration. The parts themselves are 
often poor, iU-drawa||lan.d common-place ; yet, from the 
knowledge of the design, due attention to the just ornamenta¬ 
tion of tho fabric, and the refined delicacy evident in the 
selection,of thb quantity and the choice of tints, both for the 
ground and the ornamental forms, the fabrics, individually 
rnd as a whole, are lessons to our designers and manufac¬ 
turers, given by those from whom we least expected it.” 

Of the Xd,000 placed at the disposal of the Board of Trade, 
£2,075 was expended on articles exhibited on the forefgn side 
of the building; £893 on articles from the British aiefo; and 
£l,.50t on objects from thoTndian ooUeotion. The appbrtiOn- 
ment of the sum may bo thus epitomisedMixed fabrics, 
£1,080; metal works, £1,426; enamels, £844; porcelmn, £348; 
and wood carvings, furniture, &c., £771; leaving a small 
portion o|, the parUamentary grant in hand for expenses: In 
the museum ail these articles are catalogued and arranged for 
exhibition and study. Here are works in the precious and 
Other metals—in pottery, glass, wood, and 'woven fabrics 
“ chosen for quaUtijCS which Ulustrate true principles of design 
or display high exceUence in workmanship.” These ire 
arranged in the several rooms and passages in such a manner 
as to best display their several excoUenoes. Thus, on the 
staircase are carpets'from India, tapestry from Hampton. 
Court (lent by her Majesty), copies of Baitoael's arabosqubs 
from the Vatican, and wall tiles from the manufactory of 
Messrs. Minton, of Stoke-upon-Trent; and in the gtdlery sue 
casts of celebrated antique sculpture and ancient ornameiu, 
together (in the haU) wito a oollection of examples iUuatrating 
the" stages of studios pursued in the schools of desi^^ 'in 
London and the provinces. 

In addition to the statues, atafeiiettos, friezes,' btosb-reUbifos, 
busts, &c., 8tc., in various parte of tite hv^d^ thtoa arc 
'arranged in the council room, fiifr. the uto of the studtoits,' a 
large and valuable oolleotioa afi'pxinta smd dm WinfiS, ‘illus¬ 
trative of the styles of the old and modMn maiters; the awdii- 
tecture of the mnet fiunons buUdto^s,^ SmMeat times, and 
illustrationa of the vatiooa uees .dfi,4(^eawi In detotatiti. ^ 
library of works on art to'Sdi^<itoS^F'<'eiPi^ebing a dt^^' Of 
exceUenee-worthy j^vto4;tifattoA4''''abd>>'lh' 'specimens office* 
work, embroidery, pattemsfiM gaments, and.klndred articim 
of manufacture,/thq (wfii^tion may already be sai4 to be 
unrivalled. V''" 

In oursmlU apae^ it to impossible to do toore tiiito 
the pdnoiiNKl of ammioa in _thto.a<»ble 

..ot^!.b«ftoM^ftl«»il<{aa]r'beeotaetile fiimt’school'tdffmwmt^ 




THE WORKS OP iMmEST MAST^S. 


airt in the world. Suffice it to say, tliat both the materials Hjatitution. Every wjlighteaed lover of his country must feel, 
collected, and the manner in which they are arranged, are an interest in wh|j|v.er tends to the advancement of its manu- 



“l* cosvaasawoit oaiaict*,” nu«t A;.»ai»THio bv tanoaiT. 


admirably adapted to pnHnote the exceilent fffijecta con- fheSaows, which are flie chiet lowrcet of its looeperity in the 
templsted in the fenutkm Mod si^rt this vidaatd%, pMtentdajt. 















MONNOYER. 


tOA 


JEAN BAPTISTE 

TBBaa arc two kinds of flower-painters. Some paint them for 
the love Of fho flowers themselves, ochers for love of the 
pitittting. The former see nothing in a bouquet, except a 
iMj^y mixture of striking hues, which surprise and delight 
ti>e eye. 'If the rose sheds its sweet colours on their canvas, 
if the oaniation, <q>ens out its daszling mosaic, if the drooping 
peony dt^laye ita large carmine petals, or the tulip exhibits its 


MONNOYEE. 

whiteness of porcelain, and descending in the scaMous to ^ark 
violet. Each flower is thus a sharp note, soft or deep, in 
this music of hues, and if the painter succeeds in pleasing the 
spectator he is content. 

In the latter, on the other hand, the artist is lost sight of in 
the botanist. The individuality of each species strikes them 
and absorbs their attention. They must learn to smooth 



srxowTB, BlMlihusnB, oiibmstu, SNBjtoiiXi tp'bx&obb, rhiMnoBx, tvup, ams KonffTstroxis. ntoK a. 
. ■ ' PAinxtnO KOifNOTXB, 


mueh ^r the purpose of'delighting 
fh l^.feooUeption .all theneauties that 
crowd the genus or species to wltich they belong, but tb give 
the artist an opportunity of entering into competition with 
natpre for tho productiem of striking eflIbotB. The flowers 
serve as a sort of excuse or pretext for the execution of a 
Pointing oonmining a glittering gamut of chosen colours rising 


tho rose-leaves, m draw the flower delicktely, to touch the 
stamens lightly. 'They' witoit' te reproduce accurately 
beautiful hair that hangs round the corolla) of the anempnb, 
or the down «that softens the vermilion of the peach j they 
wish to trace with the pencil the anatomy of their grace¬ 
ful models^' to sketch the minutest petal that droops or 
fsllSi to take away none of tho elegance of the attitude, tottUHdt 


hi the hyacinth to the hue of ivory, or in the lily to tlmg^upon each the exact iociidity of the tone j and thut^dlWiB so 
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the works op eminent masters. 


intent nppn the parts, they lose sight of the whole. In their 
passionate worship of each flower, they can saoriflee nothing, 
or at least nothing save what'the modesty of some flowers 
renders neonwary. 

Monnoyor may be classed among the first of these. He be¬ 
longed to the ago of Louis XIV., and possessed rather the 
instinct of decoration than the sentiment of nature. The 
French school of painting was at that time a good deal 
under the influence of the new school of philosophy. It 
wanted love for reality. With it a landscape was but a 
garden for heroes to amuse themselves in j all nature wore 
the hue of history; flowers were not looked upon as a 
branch of art in themselves, and were never seen except in 
books, and such beautiful collections of plants as those painted 
on vellum by order of Oaston d’Orleans, brother of Louis XIII. 
Those quaint and painstaking artists, who embellished the 
manuscripts of the middle ages with their brilliant illumi¬ 
nations, had entirely disappeared. It was the last of them 
who, at the commencement of the revival, so beautifully 
illustrated the primer of Anne of Bretagne. It was reserved 
for the eighteenth eentwy, led back to nature by Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, to restore the painting of realities, to do for flowers 
what Chardin was domg for the spinning-wheel—that is, to 
load them with as much poetry as ho had thrown around the 
household utensils of a decent and well-ordered dwelling. 
In the reign of Louis XIV. flowers were painted in Prance as 
part of a system of decoration, as ornaments for the sake of 
their rich colouring; but.not as objects worthy of an artist’s 
love and admiration. No one ever thoughts of prizing them 
as the Dutch protestants prized tulips. It is in protestant 
cotmtriea, above all, where the love of the people for quiet 
pleasures is developed by a calm, contemplative, and serious 
life, that the passion for flowers is found in its full vigour—in 
Holland, in ports of Germany, and in England. In these 
countries every villa, every cottage even, is surrounded with 
them ns far as the owners’ means will permit. Antiquity is 
dead beyond restoration. The swans have abandoned the 
Eurotas, and -now build their nests on the banks of the 
Thames; Arcadia is no longer in the Peloponnesus, but in 
Holland and Germany. 

Monnoyer was born at Lille, the capital of French Flanders, 
and studied in Paris. Who his master was is not known, 
and in fact but very little information of any kind has come 
dovim to ns regarding his early life. At the age of thirty, in 
166fi, he presented himself for admission to the Academy and 
was elected. He painted, for his reception, a flower and fruit- 
piece, which met with immense praise. The branch he fol¬ 
lowed, however, was not recognised by tlie Academy, and he, 
consequently, did not obtain o professorship, but he' was 
elevated to the council in 1679. He obtained a high reputation 
very rapidly, all the more so because he was at that time 
the only flower painter in France. His free manner recom¬ 
mended him to the designers of the decorations of the royal 
palaces which Louis XIV. had ordered, and his bouquets were 
consequently soon seen upon the panels of Trianon and Mgrly, 
Ue seized upon evcrj’thing with delight that could extend his 
sphere, and serve as an accompaniment to his bunches of 
carnation and jasmine, his orris branches, and the stems of his 
poppies, or roses, or campanulas. The richness and pomp 
which I-ebrun put in his historical paintings, and Higaud in 
his portraits, he put into his flowers. Splendid carpets, thick 
and fringed with gold, were introduced to set off the main 
subject of the piece, which stood majestically upon tables of 
porphyry or marble. Large and heautifal vases, embossed 
yridi masks of sUver and small figures, rested on rugs, lest 
they should, oven to the eye, grate upon the polished surface 
of the stone. Stems of all shapes and sizes hung over in 
apparent conftisi<m, but were mingled with such art, that 
instead of bewildering, the sight, they delightod it. Some¬ 
times japan porcelain was placed upon a piednnehe of copper 
Inlaid with gold; and then the delicacy m\d splendour of the 
colonrittg rivalled that of the flowers themselves, which 
appeored to he repeated an the enamel of the vase. At others 
the painter ilrtrodueed an embossed cuirass, or helmet, to. 


counterbalance by its brightness the principal lights of tibe 
picture; but these rttde imagCs, though they contribute 
something towards the optidll effect, break in upon the 
harmony of-the impression, ’The eye catmpt habituate itself 
to these combinations; on the contrary they offend it. The 
softness of a jonquil, or the austere melancholy of the tub’Crose, 
cannot consort with the iron of armour. 

Monnoyer's reputation spread daily. The admiration of 
him begetting familiarity, the connoisseurs began to call him 
Baptiste simply; and under this appellation ms faiUe passed 
the sea, and reached the ears of the Duke of Montagu, a 
passionate lover of art, who, in his pursuit of it, entirely over¬ 
looked national distinction. English, Fr^di, or flutch mat¬ 
tered not; if a man could paint well, he found in him a 
munificent patron and a firm friend. Nor did he ednftne his 
attention to one branch of art. He was equally fond of the 
historical, the marine, landscape, dead nature, animals, and 
flowers. At this time, he was engaged in the' construction of 
a magnificent mansion in London, which he intended to 
decorate with paintings, and for tbia purpose in-vited a great 
number of artists from all parts of Europe, but particularly 
from France, in which country he had resided for a length of 
time. The painters he chose in it were all academicians, or 
men of the highest standing in them respective deportments— 
l.aFosse, famous for his historical compositions; Rousseau, 
for his perspective; and Monnoyer, for flowers and decoration 
generally. The three arrived in London in 1690, and each of 
them executed the part assigned to him -with admirable skill. 
Rousseau opened up imposing perspectives upon the walls, 
repeated the balustrades of the staircase, or contmued the 
rows of pillars, thus creating an illusive grandeur and extent. 
La .Rosso painted on the ceiling the Apotheosis of IsU, and 
the Assembly of the Gods; and Monnoyer scattered' here and 
there his flowers, his gorgeous draperies, his vases of silver, 
or japan porcelain, full of orris, or poppies, or gilUflowers. 
Sometimes he introduced amongst these inanimate objects a 
bird of some southern clime, with luxuriant plumage; but it 
only appeared for the purpose of lending to the composition 
the glowing hues which flashed from its feathers—the bright 
scarlet, the lively emerald, or the deep azure. These colours 
are employed now to lend warmth to the painting, when the 
tints of the other objects have thrown an air of coldness 
round it; such as those of the lilac, or the white daisy; and 
again, to subdue the brilliancy of the peony. 

WhenD’Axgenville states, however, in speaking of Baptiste’s 
flowers, that " these beautiful flowers wanted nothing ^cept 
the odour which they seemed to exhalehe gives the reins 
wholly to his fancy, and disregards facts. And Levesque, in 
his notices in the “ Enclyclopedia/’ grossly exaggerates when 
he says, speaking also of Baptiltc, “He gave flowers the 
charm and freshness, and beautiful tints of nature ; his pencil 
moisfoned them with naorning dew-’’ The fact is, that if Bap¬ 
tiste be* compared to his rivals, he will be found on these points 
by no means their superior, but the reverse. He ia full of 
truth, without doubt, but it is a bare, naked truth, ‘which 
wants a -veil to make it agreeable. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, a laitje amount of falsehood is necessary to reach that 
truth which,captivates us,to callup that appearancebfreality, 
the charm which is given to flowers by the surrounding atmos¬ 
phere, by the cafesses of the dew, and the kisses of the sun. 
"We apeak here not only of the large flowers painted upon the 
panels of apartments in the decorative style, such as we see at 
the Imuvre and at 'Trianon, but those splendid bouquets in 
which he strove to give the roses all their honour, and the. 
anemones all their glory, which he executed only at me inter¬ 
vals, when he wished to captivate the gaze of some captiOUs 
botanist. One of these, which is in his happiest style, may 
be seen in rite C(dlection of Messrs. Claude of ^sris. It is 
not mefeiy to the effect of the picture that the artist has 
looked j We might almost say, without being guilty of a pim, 
that each of these bouquets is the flower of the painUng. This 
tOuifo is skilful and varied, and it contributes, as well as "tile 
m*na|e«ent of the chiaro-scurb, to the general ttuthftiiness 

the ■adiole. We do not speak of that truth which shows 
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in minor details, and is the result of minute observation of 
' nature, but of that which appears in the general harmony and 
beauty of tone, as much as in the manner in which the pencil 
shows by its handling the character- of the flower. The 
glossy surfttoe of the Uly is rendered by an oily impasting 
apparently without thickness, and skilfully laid on. The 
delicate, stems are treated with charming lightness, as the 
myosotis, of the marsh, and the full-blown periwinkle. The 
double anenjpne, as also the live petals of the white hyacinth, 
are emphasised with a firm touch, thick and amplified. The 
brush, oh the .contrary, becomes softer in the light tints of the 
blue hyaemthi, which serve as a transition to a united back¬ 
ground of a neutral tint. The practice here is excellent, and 
may ho cited as a model. His colours are laid on at the first 
effort, and with so much confidence, that the painter must 
have known by heart the form and outlino of his copy, 

Monnoyer has made one singular mistake, and one which 
hag since been extensively copied—the mingling of spring 
flowers with autumn fruits. No better proof than tliia can be 
afforded of the assertion we made at the commencement ot 
this article, that flower painting with him was simply a 
means of decoration. The-.oye is offended by seeing snow¬ 
drops, which appear in April, side by side with bunches of 
grapes, nuts, and apples. But it must be confessed that the 
fruit is treated with a master hand—not certainly with the • 
delicate taste and with the light glazing of the Butch, but 
with full paste, like the Italians, who knew no other.way 
of painting fenits than in the style of Michael Angelo’s 
battles. 

Baptiste was so well treated by Lord Montagu, that lie 
took up his abode in London for the remainder of his life. 
Kneller was then in his'glory, and it was his custom to paint 
only .thi head himself, and leave the figure and drapery to 
inferior artists, so. that he might accomplish a greater am^iuit 
of work. The same motive induced him to seek the aid ot 
Monnoyer, so that the portraits of persons of quality now 
began to appear with bouqueta in their hands, or wandering 
in a garden, plucking roses or watering geraniums, &c. i and 
it is needless to add that these graceful acijuncts doubled 
the price of the picture. 

Monnoyer was a clever and dexterous engraver, and his 
works in this department will probably live fully as long as 
his paintings, which, as we have said, have now lost much 
of the brilliancy and finish that were at first their greatest 
charm, In. some'of the chronicles of Trench art, wo find 
descriptions of thirty-four of hjs etchings, divided into several 
series of small and large baskets of flowers, crowns, garlands, 
and opaque and ^ansparrat vasrs. It is from tliese that the 
designers of commerce, tim ^artists who scatter flowers upon 
stuffs that veil the figures of the fair sex, tlie damask cover¬ 
ings of theif fwiture, the silk of their dresses, and the chintz 
of theiv isurtos, derive their inspiration. It is at Lyons, 
above Ml!, the great seat of the silk manufacture, thaf Baptiste 
Is japst WOBshipped, There he is tAe master par acfdknee. 
The thoiiMmd combinationa of colour and form that mky be 
created In,ftsi|pgle. bouquet, are a rich mine for tlie designers of 
the manufacturers. As to the painter himself, his works are 
easily recognised, with some few exceptions, by the splendour 
of eSe<^ and bold manner of their treatment. When you take 
a run wet to Paris—and who now-a-days does not?—and are 
devoting your mornings to the study of the fine arts, if you 
enter, any of tlmse good o^d hotels of the departed nobiUty, 
built in the Mansard style, and belonging to the age of Louis 
Vbieih crowd the Pauboarg St. Germain, but are abnn- 
d^t shove ell st Verw^es,—if you see s large bouquet 
fitted hj the vrsinaeotmg, relieved with gold j and if it stands 
^ SI 'swe sdomed with lionsi with satyrs, loves, bacchantes, 
«^d^ }| .o.<mpoted of tlM Isl^OBt and most gorgeous flowers, 
liqppies, peo^s and turh^s, and is set off by splendid 
csitijdte^^en taesele j if peacocks and goldmi pheasants 
p^eb the edfl^, so that the whole.is btUliant, striking, 
and luiurimt ht highest deftoe ijon ^ W.»" that. 

ism’!!fs».|tuis»{«ti, Mignon, or, 9 imie| ' 8 eghe»{'' ■ but. 
hyMonnoyar,” ' 5 , 


Monnoyer hasleft behind him a great number of pictures, and 
they are to be met with everywhere—among the dealers and 
amateurs, in the public-galleries, and many in^trivate collec¬ 
tions in England, where he lived so long and so happily. He 
executed sixty for the chateaux of Trianon, Marly, and Meu- 
don. As they were mostly intended to decorate the upper 
part of doors, or fill very large spaces, they are usually rough 
sketches; but the execution is broad, the arrangement good, 
and the touch skilful and masculine. Some of thetn are, how¬ 
ever, so delicate and finely drawn, that they equal any of the 
works of the Dutch painters in tliis department. 

The Louvre is very rich in Monnoyer’s works. It is to be 
regretted, however, tliat their restoration was not confided to 
abler hands; the back-grounds, which have been almost 
entu'ely re-executed, are heavy, black, and without trans¬ 
parency, and the flowers, however beautiful they may bo, 
exhibit the effects of this ugly bordmng. We have already 
alluded to his engravings. Under the name “Little Bouquets,” 
he has engraved a series of four pieces; -under that of “ Trans¬ 
parent Vases,” nine; under that of “Middle-sized Baskets,” 
four; "Large Baskets” in height, three; “Large Baskets” 
in breadth, four. Lastly, under the name of “The Coronets,” 
two. To none of these engravings is there either cipher or 
monogram. Underneath is written, J. Baptiste^ sculpt, et ex, 
cum prirUeg, regie. Some amateurs also attribute to him a 
book of every sort of flowers from nature, oompoied of twelve 
sketches, folio size in length, and bearing a cipher at the left 
hand side at the bottom. But this series was engraved by 
Vanquer, his pupil. 

In the engravings of this painter may be found the following 
flowers :—Koscs, stems of the tuberose, poppies, anemones, 
lilies, carnations, periwinkles, orris, orange blossoms, hya- 
cintlis, tulips, auriculas, jasmines, columbines, pon.cgv,\nateB, 
snowdrops, ranunculi, peonies, and campanulas. 

At the Lalive de JuUy sale, in 1770, two were sold for 
£10; at the Prince of Conty's Sale, in |777, two pendants, 
representing very beautiful flowers in vases, brought, by 
auction £14; two others only reached ; two others, 
representing peaches and grapes, £1 ISs.; and, lastly, a 
splendid garland of flowers, in the midst of which Stella :^d 
painted the Virgin holding the Infant lesus in her arms, 
reached £18 10 s. 

I'heee particulars, in the absence of a detailed description ol 
the paintings—no very easy matter when flowers are the sub¬ 
ject—may serve to show, if not demonstrably prove, that the 
works of Monnoyer, though good enough to be found in the best 
coilections, yet have never risen to an exorbitant price ,‘-r-£ 6 , 
£ 8 , or £12 will purchase one of his paintings, of greater or less 
dimensions and greater or less finish. If we compare the 
splendid paintings of Baptiste with those of Mignon, of Bachel 
Buysoh, of Sighers, of Van Huysum, we are sorprhwd to find 
so great a diflerenoe in the price, considering there is so littls 
between the talents of the artists. The real explanation lies 
in the low estimate formed by the Trench of the SapaMlitiM of 
their own artists—an absurdity common to all European 
nations except, we believe, the Italians, Baptiste never 
affixed any signature to his paintings. His etehings only beat 
his Christian name, J, Baptiste, 

One of this artist’s celebrated works is a looking<.gl 8 SS in 
Kensington Palace, decorated by him with a gatltod of 
flowers for Queen Maty II., who sat by him, it is said, the 
whole time he was doing it. He also painted six pietures of 
East Indian birds from nature, in water colours, on vellum, 
for tite Duke of Ormond. They are elaborate productions, 
displaying exquisite skill and deUoacy of touch. 

Baptiste had two sons and one daughtw. The latter Wat 
married to Bhun de Tontenoy, the disciple and imitator of his 
father-in-law. Of the iwas, (me, Antoine, inherited his 
father’s takat, and was elected a member of the Academy in 
1704. The o^ei tthvelled in Italy, where he became a Bomii' 
nican monl^^ai^ -adorned the walls of his monastery witit 
tMersMy gciodijdijilpes,. representing scenes, in tite'nf 
St, all' 'ffe know of Baptiate.or hlS'liMlQyt.' 

^Ha died in LOndm lii loW, 
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JOSEPH 

Joseph Wbioht was called “Wright of Berby," to dis¬ 
tinguish him from Bichard Wright, of Liverpool, another 
artist, who acquired some celebrity in his day. He was the 
son of an attorney, and was bom in September, 1734. He 
was sent to London, at the age of seventeen, to study under a 
painter named Hudson, as his father was led to believe, from 
his great love of mechanics and great power of observation, 
that he would eventually succeed as an artist. Hudson was 
at that time the chief portrait painter of the metropolis. Ho 
had formidable competitors in Vanloo and Liotard; but hU 
thoroughly English style, and the air of bluff bonJmnink that 
he was able to throw into his faces, made him a great favourite 
with the country gentlemen of the old school. He flourished 


WEIGHT. 

made the best possible use of his time, and became an enthu¬ 
siastic admirer of the old masters, particularly of Michael 
Angelo, on whom he always lavished the highest expressions 
of admiration. His modesty, on his return to England, made 
him retire to Bath and Berby, his native town, instead of 
seeking the wider field for his talents which woul4 have been 
afforded by residence in the metropolis ; for such was his skill 
in portrait painting, that there can be no doubt he would have 
soon stood at the top of the ladder had he pursued it as his 
vocation. Rome had given him a higher idea of the artist’s 
vocation, and he speedily abandoned portraits for history and 
landscape. He had the good fortune, during his stay in Italy, 
to witness an eruption of Mount Vesuvius ; and the curious 
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in peat splendour till Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of his own 
pupils, made his appearance on the scene; and then he had 
the good sense to perceive tliat his occupation was gone; so 
he retired to his villa at Twickenhfun, and died rich and 
happy. 

He would, in all probability, be never heard of now, if it 
were not that it was his good fortune to turn out a peater 
number of pupils who afterwards rose to distinction, tliin any 
other man whose own abilities were so poor. One of those 
was Wright, whose custom it was to bemoan his misfortune 
in having so stupid a master j but it would seem without just 
cause; for sqme of his earliest pieces bear evidei^ce of caCefal 
instruction. He paid a visit to Borne >n 177.'i, and during his 
stay of two years Journeyed over most parts of Italy. He 


phenomena of light and shade caused by the conllapatlon 
inspired him with an extraordinary desire to i|aint subjects in 
which these could be displayed to the greatest advantage. 
In firelight scenes, therefore, he was extraorcEnarily success¬ 
ful. Nor did he display less ability in historical subjsotsi 
“ The Bead Soldier,” “ The Bestruction of the Floating Bat¬ 
teries at Gibraltar,” “ Edwin at the Tomb of his Aneeatmr,'^ 
“ Belshazsar’s Feast,” “ Hero and Leander,” " The Lady ui 
Cornua," and The Storm Scene in Milton's Comus,” all dis¬ 
play the highest ability. 

■'^rigltt wat elected an Associate of the Royal Academy, but' 
vWM so diegusted by Garvey’s rec^tion as a member b)^w 
hiai tbaf he resigned. He continued, hovwt^jt, to senfl pic¬ 
tures to &c exhibition, oocaslonafly afterwards. 
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AxciSWT mythology has fumishod a rich store of materials 
to oinr artists. It would be hard to find a fablo or adventure 
rec<^ded in the Greek or Roman classics which has not been 
illustrated or adorned by painter or poet. It was, in fact, only 
at a very late period that modern fiction or history was 
thought worthy of an arlist’s notice. They have recently, 
however, received a due share of attention from painters, but 
it is rarely that sculptors think anything belonging to their 
own time a proper subject for their genius to exercise itself 
upon, unless when they receive an order from an enthusiastic 
corporation, or a knot of “ admirers” for the statue of some 
lamented great man, or it may be a very little man 
indeed. There have of course been some exceptions to this 
rule, as for instance, the “ Oliver Twist,” which was exhibited 
at the Or('at Exhibition in ISiil; but they are few in number. 
Many that seem exceptions are not so in reality. Tlie 
" Greek Slave ” has nothing, peculiarly modern about it. 


One of the most remarkable of the personages who &gwre in 
the legends of Grecian mythology is Hercules, the personi¬ 
fication of irresistible strength. According to one of these 
legends, Hercules was the son of Jupitcr; and when the tlay 
of his birth arrived, Jupiter imprudently boasted, in the 
hearing of his jealous wife Juno, that on that day a son of 
his was about to bo bom to whom all others should be subject. 
Juno at once called upon him to confirm this declaration with 
an oath; and as soon as he had done so, she prematurely 
hastened the birth of Eurystheus, another of Jupiter’s oflF- 
spring. The consequence was, that Eurystheus was invested 
with dominion over Hercules, which he exercised in a very 
tyrannical way, by imposing upon him a series of most' 
difficult and dangerous task.s, usually styled the twelve la¬ 
bours of Hercules. It is one of those labours—the capture of 
the Cretan bull—that is represented in our engraving, which 
is taken from a sine cast from Berlin, now in the Dublin 
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But for tho^chain it might be a Venus or Diana, or any one ot 
a thousand nymphs. The same may be said of most others. 

This is not a Aing to be wondered at; nor should sculptors 
on this account come in for any share of patriotic indigna¬ 
tion, The fact is, up to the present time modem civUisation 
has progressed In a great measure independently of the 
beautiful, it has been intensely rude in regard to externals, 
intensely fond of the practical and useful. That of ancient 
Gree^ was precisely the reverse. The prime, and chief 
element in it was the beautiful. The keen perception of it 
was the leading characteristic of the Greek mind. It, there¬ 
fore, showed itself at the very earliest periods in their poetry 
and iay|holog 7 . Th^ had hardly a single superstition which 
WM not artistic j hardly one wMch was not graceful in 
wha^tarer way expressed, on eanvai, in stone, or in poetry, 
Thi^ atqdem art should loOk. back to it as the Golden Age, 
and evte seek a retom to it, need* therefete, feause us no 
auipriae. ^ 


Exhibition. This bull was said by some to have been that 
which 'carried Europe across the sea; but according to 
others, it was sent out of the- sea by Poseidon, that Minos, 
the king of Crete, might sacrifice it to him, Tlie monarch, 
however, was so charmed with its beauty, that he kept 
it, and sacrificed another in its stead. This so enraged the 
god, that he made it mad; and it committed terrible havoc 
in the island, till Hercules was sent by Eurystheus to capture 
it. This he did—took it by the home, and carried it home on 
his shoulders; but then set it firee again. We afterwards 
meet with the animal in the stories of the exploits of Theseus. 

The work is at present attracting great attention in the. 
Exhibition. The idea of “ irresistible might," of which 
culee was the personification in ancient legend, is admiral^' 
displayed in the mnseular development of the hero; bn^it 
seems to us,'lhat the scarcely throws as much force and; 
energy Into.Us stotl^ea for escape, as an animal of hit 'SiW' 
ough^ in sneh a]^dioatots»t> display. 
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BRIDGEWATER GALLERY. 

LoynoN is not so dcstitnta in point of art-exhibitions fis 
might at first sight appear. For, to say nothing of the 
National Gallery, and the fine Dutch and Flemish pictures at 
Dulwich, open to all comers, there are plenty of art-treasures 
to be seen in London. In fact, the very best pictures in 
England—the most genuine and undoubted “ old masters,” 
and the most famous specimens of the modem English and 
French schools—are in the galleries and houses of private 
collectors and purchasers. Just to mention a few of these : — 
there is first, her Majesty’s private gallery at Buckingham- 
palace—a noble collection of Dutch and Flemish pictures, 
formed at a great expense by George IV., with some good 
,.poTtraits of Sir Peter Lely and Reynolds, Wilkie’s celebrated 
“Penny Wedding” and “ Blind Man’s Buff;” and Sir 
William Allan’s " Orphan,” representing Annie Sfcott stand¬ 
ing near the vacant chair of her father. Sir. Walter. Admis¬ 
sion to view these may be obtamed from the Lord Chamber- 
lain, during the absence of the court, by written application, 
enclosing a stamped envelope for au answer. Then there is the 
Grosvenor collection, it Grosvcnor-housc, formed by Richard, 
first earl of Grosvenor ; the Vandyckes at the F,arl do Grey’s 
in St. James’s-squaro : the collection of tho poet-Rogers, at 
22, St. Jamcs’s-place; the Hogarths and the Canaletti at tho 
Sgaue Museum, in Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; the three fine Rey¬ 
nolds’ at the Thatched-house Tavern, St. James’s-street; the 
Duke of Sutherland’s Murillos; the Holbein at Barber- 
Surgeons’-hall; Mr. Neeld’s collection, at C, .Grosvenor- 
square ; Sir Robert Peel’s Dutch pictures, at Whitehall; the 
fine collections at Northumberland-house aud Apsley-house; 
Lady Garvagh’s Raphael, at 26, Portman-square; Lord 
Ward’s collection; the portraits, &c., at the Herald^-college, 
Doctor’s-commons; the splendid gallery of picture.v collected 
by Henry Hope, Esq., at the corner of Dover-street, Pic¬ 
cadilly,; Baron Rothschild’s collection; Mr. Holford’s gallery; 
Lord Ward's pictures; the English collection of Mr. Sheep¬ 
shanks ; and Lord Normantoa’s private gallery; to say nothing 
of the Yandycke pictures at Windsor, and the Raphael “ Car¬ 
toons ” at Hampton-court. All these, with tlie exception of 
the two last, which are open to the public, may be seen by 
written application to their several owners. 

But what we wish now to bring before our readers is—tlio 
superb coyection of pictures, belonging to Die Earl of Ellesmere, 
known as the Bridgewater Gallery, There is no difficulty in 
obtaining admission to the gallery—every Wednesday during 
the earl’s stay in town, which may generally be considered to 
last through the London season, or the session of parliament 
rather, being set apart for the reception of visitors. The 
house,wMcb. stands in Cleveland-square, with a front towards 
St. James's-park, was built by Francis, the present eari of 
Ellesmere, from the designs of "Sir Charles Barry, R.A., the 
architect of the new palace at Westminster. Though com¬ 
menced in 1847, it is even now unfinished, os far os Die interior 
is concerned. It stands on the site of what was formerly 
called Berkshire-house, the town-house of the Howards, 
earls of Berkshire. It was purchased by Charles II, and 
presented by him to the beautiful Barbara ViUiers, Countess 
of Castlemaine and Cleveland,' whose portrait by Sir Peter 
Lely is in Hampton-court Palace, with the rest of the court 
beauties. It then changed its name to Clcveland-tbouse; the 
Earl of Caatiemaine lived here in 1608, and the countess, 
alone, in 1669, Lord Clarendon was a resident in it for a 
short time after the Great Fire, after which it hod several 
tenants. In 1C91 it belonged to the Earl of Nottingham. 
The house was eventually oought by the great Duke of 
Bridgewater, Die collector of the picture-gallery wWoh bears 
Ilia name, who altered and rc-faced the firont, and called it 
Bridgewater-house. Tlie earl dying in 1803, kft his pictures, 
then valued at JElfiO.OOO, to his nephew, the first Duke of 
Sutherland (then MarqnesS of Stafford), with retaainder to the 
marquess’ second Sob, Francis, the present l^drl of Jitteatnere, 
The last noble possoasor pulled down Die old houae, and 
eincted the present ebroetare in ita place. 


The Earl of EUeBnero, who appeari to have inherited aU, hU- 
aneeator’a lave of art, has added numerous fine paintings to 
the original collection, which now consists of about 320, pic¬ 
tures, besides 160 original dratvings by Die celebrated Italian 
painters Ludovico, Agostino, and AnnibMe Carajpc), .who 
flourished in the sixteenth century; and eighty large paper 
drawings by Guilo Romano, which he purchased at the sale 
of the Lawrence collection, in 1836. Forty-seven of the ffiiest 
of the pictures originally belonged to the celebrated Orleans 
collection. The contents of the present gallery may be thus 
epitomised:—Italian, Spanish', and French pictures, 127 ; 
Flemish, Dutch, and German pictures, 158; English and 
doubtful pictures, 35. 

Mrs Jameson, in her “ Handbook to the Picture- Galleries,” 
remarks, that the Bridgewater Gallery is deficient in examples 
of early Italian pictures ; but that the series, since Kaffaelle, is 
the most complete of any existing as a private collection, nut 
even excepting the T<ichtcnstein Gallery at Vienna. Since 
that remark was made, however, the earl has purchased a - 
“Tantalus” illustrative of tho school of Bologna; a “Holy 
Family,” by Andrew Del Sarto, who was contemporary with 
the great Italian, and one or two others. There is also a fine 
“ Head of a Girl,” by Leonardo da Vinci, who was bom about 
the year 1459, more than thirty years before Raffaelle, and 
died in 1519, only one year before his great contemporary. 

The first object in the great Hall, on entering from the door 
in Cleveland-square, is, the .beautiful marble group of “Ino 
Nursing the Inbnt Bacchus,” by Foley; a subject which has 
been exteemcly popular in engravings, and has been success¬ 
fully reduced in Parian by John Bell. This may be really con¬ 
sidered the most poetical, if not the finest, marble produced in 
the British school of sculpture. See hCw delicately round, 
and yet how full and soft, the flesh of the child is, and how the 
mother’s fingers press into its little sides. It is really an 
exquisite piece of work. The marble is unpolished, and the 
prism-cut glass in the roof throws down a kind of glory upon 
the group. 

The Picture-gallery is a noble apartment, lighted from the 
roof as a matter of course. The pictures are ranged in some¬ 
thing like chronological order; the Italian, Spanish, and 
Flemish pictures in the places of honour. There are four 
Raffaelles. They are all of one character—“ Holy Families,” 
the Virgin and Child, with infant St. Johns and adoring St. 
Josephs in aU but one, in which the Virgin, a pure Italian 
maiden with a sunny face, is holding the infant Jeaua in her 
arms. Then there is that celebrated picture which once 
belonged to the Marquis d’Aumont, and is known as “ La 
Sainte Famiile au palmier.” It is in a circle about four feet 
high; and the head of Joseph, which is that of a fine old 
man, with a good, reverent expression, is said to be a portrait 
of Bramante, the architect, 'i'he marquis sold it to M. Dela- 
noul, whence it found its way into the Orleans gallery, and 
thenoe into Die possession of the Duke of Bridgewatw. It 
has been well transferred from panel to canvas, and ik by 
many considered the gem of the coUection. In anoDier “ Holy 
Family,” the Virgin is lifting the drapery from the sleeping 
figure of the infant Jesus with aU a mother’s oare; and in 
another, St. John is paying him homage. In all of them there 
is the same exquisite expression of love end reverence. These 
Rafiaelles are engraved in the well-known “ Croaat-gallcry,” 

We pass on to the Claudes. Claude Lorraine was bom in 
tbe year 1600, and died full of years in 1682, Anothm: kind of 
enthralment comes over tbe gazer's mind. Deep shadowy 
landscape scenery, with here and there a figure; in the'fore- 
grotuid a noble pile of buildings, with Corinthian pillars and 
porticoes, Hnd, in the distance, great bine mountains, or dork, 
thought-provoking, deeply-ftowing watos, which stareteh into 
dim mist, and seem miles and miles away 1 Look at that . 
“Bmnostbenes on the Sea-ahore.’' The orator ia pacing the 
saad-bank near the ruins of a beautiful Oreeian ]^rtiob,' 
studying, perhaps, some thrilling Fhitippio to. hurl at tito head 
of D» arch-^my of his country. A couple of sh^ Un at 
aitchbr in the still waters, anda wideexpuiieof btae atretchea - 
itself awaj and minglee in th# distance with the Thb 
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p^etuwIdoriiig tbe life.of the painter, to M, do 
Boutto«ton(,|a«d afterwards to Mr, Clarke and the Hon. 
Edward Bouverie; ftom the latter.of whom it was purchased 
by tha dttlys. It is Engraved ia the iitor Vtritati*, No. 171, 
and alto in the Stafford Gallery. Many engraved copies have 
been made of this true picture, which is fully described in 
Smith's " Catalogue Kaitonn^.’’ 

There are ia this collection five specimens of Rembrandt’s 
skill, a group representing Samuel and Eli, and four 
portrait studies. One, the head of a burgomaster, an old 
white-bearded man, seated in an arm-ebair, attracts us very 
much. It is painted in exactly the manner which we have been 
taught to consider the IXutohman’s best style—full of colour, 
deep, grave, harmonious, and without those ugly misshapen 
outlines so frequently seen in the pictures of this master. 
Rembrandt (bom 1806, died 1674) appears to have paid 
greater attention to colour than to form; but as a portrait 
painter he was unrivalled in his day. 

ITien, these four Titians, all good, but dimmed and yellowed 
here and there with age, especially in the flesh-tints of his 
nude figures. The “ Diana and her Nymphs interrupted at 
the Bath by the Hunter Acteon,” a picture nearly eight feet 
square, Wito six female figures in various attitudes of surprise 
and shame, is a gem. It was formerly in the Orleans collec¬ 
tion, and has been engraved in the works known as the Qaleric 
du Palais Royale and the Stafford Gallery; as are also the 
“ Venus rising from the Sea,” a single half-length naked 
figure, and the “ Diana and Calisto,” a companion to the 
“ Diana and Acteon,” painted on a canvas of the same 
size. These two pictures were painted, Varsari informs us 
in his " Historica Pittorioa," for Phihp the Second of Spain. 
Tl.oy afterwards came into the possession of our first Charles, 
whence they found their way into the Orleans Gallery, and 
from it to their place upon'these walls. They arc distin- 
gwishod by all the peculiarities of this great master (born 
1477, died 1678), who may be said to have been the 
founder of the Venetian School, the painters in which usually 
drew their figures direct from the living model, without 
first preparing a cartoon, or jmper drawing. Thus we find, 
as in the Vcntis, both the beauties and the blemishes of 
the actual figures transferred to the canvas. “ An Allegory 
of the Three Ages of Life,” aft undoubted original by the 
same master, is not so successful as those we have mentioned, 
three children gathered together in a group in one comer, 
being mwe hags of flesh colour. The same subject has 
been several times chosen by Titian, one treatment of it 
being in the Borgheso Palace at Rome, and another in the 
Monfrini Gallery at Venice. The one before us was painted 
fur Giovatini de Castolli; and subsequently passed through 
the eoUectitms of the Cardinal of Augsburgh, the Queen of 
Sweden, and the Duke of Orleans. 

Onc;pictiufc, “The Entombment," by Sebastian del Piombo 
(bom 1486, died 1637), is supposed to have been designed by 
the celebrated painter, Michael Angelo Buonarotti, from 
whose pendl no example is to be found in the Bridgewater 
Gallery. “ A Female Head,” by Luini,-al 80 in the style of 
Michael Angelo, is very fine. 

There are hare four specimens of Tintoretto (born 1612, 
died 1694),' one a portrait of a Venetian councillor, “The 
Presentatitm in the Temple," a'small sketch from the 
Orleans Gallery, and two Portraits of Gentlemen. Velasquez 
(bom 1594, died 1660) is also represented in this'gallery by 
three portraits j but to judge of what this noble Spaniard is 
really capable, the connoisseur ehould see his “ Boar Hunt in 
the Prado,’’in the National Gallery, a work which, though 
injated by time and bad cleaning, has been pronounced by no 
less an an.thority’than Sir Edwin Landseer, os one of the best 
,in'the collection, 

Salvator Rosa (bom 1616, died 1673), Guido Reni (bom 
1676,'died 1842), and Murilto (born 1018, died 1685), are 
cash represented in the B.r%owat«» Gallery. 'I’he first 
by -4.W6 <%• landscapes, one of which,: from the collection of 
the>D#» da.PiSiUn, was known as " Les Angureei'' “The 
B(i^hsay«^’’.>llt to a vary fine pietstrevtf hold meuntainoue 


sceneiy, the principal feature of which is a latge overhanging 
rook at the mouth of the Tagus, ajid known by the sailors as 
the rock of Lisbon. Guido is here seen to perfection in. an 
“ Assumption,” after the manner of, and almost as fine as, 
that famous picture of Murillo’s which was purchased by 
Louis Napoleon, at the sale of Marshal Soult’s pictures, for 
822,000. This beautiful picture was purchased by the Earl of 
Ellesmere from Messrs, Smith of Bond-street, into whose 
possession it came at the dispersion of Mr. Watson Taylor’s 
collection ut Earlstokc in 1882. By the latter gentleman it 
was bought of M. de la Haute, who purchased it in Paris of 
General Sabastiani, and he obtained it ftom the Cathedral at 
•Seville. Its pedigree, tUbtofore, is perfect. The pure, beautiful, 
star-crowned virgin, surrounded by angels, who bear her up 
into heaven, was never moio'simply or cnchantingly rendered. 
This picture is a perfect gem, and, in point of colour and 
preservation, is far before the “ Venus Attired by the Graces,” 
by the same master, • in the National Gallery. It has lately 
been well engraved by Mr. U. Watt. The Murillo is a 
recent acifuisition by the Karl. The subject is the parable 
of the Rich Man and Lazarus, It is a fine, spirited 
painting. 

Domenichino, of whom there are five examples hero, and 
Guido, wore the most celebrated pupils and followers of the 
Carracci schcol of paintings. Nowhere, says Mrs. Jameson, 
can the Carracci style he so well studied as in the Bridgewat^ 
Gallery. And, in truth, the thirteen specimens of Ludovico 
and Annibale may be said to be unapproachable for beauty 
and perfect preservation. They ar.e all religious subjects, 
altar-pieces, except the Danae of the latter painter—a fine 
painting, eight feet by five, from the Orleans collection. 

Seven pictures called “ The Sacraments,” painted at Rome by 
Nicolo Poussin (born ICl.!, died 1675) for M. Ohantelow, 

, occupy the centre of the right wall of the gallery. They are 
fine specimens of the Frenchman’s manner, but the colours 
appear to have “gone in,” probably from some peculiarity in 
their composition, so that the outlines of sbme of the figures 
can scarcely be seen through.the darkness. The picture, 
called “ Penance,” represents Mary washing the feet of Jesus, 
and is extremely full of figures j and that, called “ Ordination,” 
shows Our Saviour giving the keys to •Feter, They are very 
fine compositions. 

Other pictures—by Correggio, Paul Veronese, Emanuel De 
Witt, F. Millc, Falma Vecchio, Parmigiano, Carlo Cignlano, 
Valentin, Schiavone two, full of figures, representuifi a 
procession in front of St. Peter’s, and the Interior of a picture 
gallery, by Giovanni Fau'lni (bom 1691, died 1768), and a fine 
copy of Murillo, by Grimoux, representing the Youthful ‘ 
Saviour as a shepherd, with his hand on tlie head of a lamb— 
the original of which is in the National Gallery—will attract 
the visitors’ attention. ' 

But We must hasten into the inner rooms, whibh are devoted 
to the Flemish, Dutch, French, and English schools.. Here 
are so many fine picUires that to notice a tithe of tiiem would 
swell our sketch to too great a length. 

There is, in the front gallery, a Vandervelde, which is oon« 
sidered by many the most famous specimen of the master. It 
is a grand sea view, with stormy weather, and a rolling sea. 
In the front is a Dutch packet with the sea breaking over her 
bows, and stretching back is a long perspective of water, 
painted with great truth and force. In the Dutch room, in so 
bad a light as Only to be seen, and that imperfectly, from one 
•point of view, is a companion to this Vandmrvefde, by oiuf 
countryman Turner, They are much the same size, and the 
Englishman’s picture is painted ia the same style as the 
Dutchman’s, and represents aqually weather, rolling sea, grand 
distance, fishing boats in front. Comparing one with the ' 
other, it is difficult to say which is the finest picture. They . 
are both excellent ’ 

We must not conclude without a brief mention of Paul do. 
la Rocha’s ot^brated picture of Charles 1. ia the guatd-hou*6( 
which reptoi^ts the soldiers insulting the unhappy king:with.)' 
thtir coanje jibao, dtinkihg and smtdtkig; It is irngtiteife. 
tionably one of the finest spfcitoens ia the g^deryt *' 
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THE DELUG E,” 

Poi;»8:n has, in this celebrated picture, rendered the threat 
of tlxc Almighty, in the sixth chapter of Genesis, in the most 
striking form of which it is capable. The fountains of the 
great deep are broken up. The waters have rushed fbrth, 
have covered the plains, and are rising towards the mountain 
tops. The scene is half hidden by a hasy damp atmosphere, 
a great waste of waters has blotted out green fields and 
pleasant valleys, towns and cities, and all that made earth 
beautiful; and have stirprised men eating and drinking and 
making merry. All that is yet livitfg is to be found on the • 
summits of the hills, but the mist and opaqueness of the 
clouds tell but too clearly that this last refuge w-ill also soon 
be destroyed. 


BY POUSSIN. 

the waters are at the vefy moment crumbling Jhem away 
beneath his feet. De&tii stares them in the face whichever 
way they look. 

Poussin knows how both to sympathise and furnish food 
for thought. In reproducing these terrible scenes, he at once 
recalls their origin and surrounds them with an air of religious 
grandeur. In the foreground pf the picture upon a ban rock, 
he shows us the serpent crawling from the rising waters, and 
thus connects the memory of Adam’s fall with the calamity 
which is cngulphing the world. He seems to struggle against 
impending death, and to be reselved to perish only with the 
last of the race which he has ruined and betrayed. 

In reference to this, St. Pierre tells an interesting anecdote 



TH« USLUOB. VKOM A I-AIMTINO BY rOVSSW. 


In the midst of this wide-spread desolation man appears 
standing at bay with death. The painter has, with admirable 
skill, detailed the universal disaster which has befallen the. 
specieS) and, still more, has represented the different stages of^ 
It wUhnUt doing any violence to the general unity and har- 
irnOlf whole composition. In the prow of the boat 

whi(^ upset, an old man, standing up and in view of 

^ ^ast appeal to heaven, while his 
young^ *^ vigorous companion seems still disposed to 
struggle agaiust fate, Another boat is Just touching the land, 
impelled by a pole whiph a man pushes in the stem. Another 
on the'hank »leaning over to lay hold of hig child, which his 
wife bands- up to him, in the hope that they may aU ^d 
shelter from the torrent* up6n the rocks behind him, though 


of Jean Jacques Rousseau, “ One day," says he, " when we 
were speaking of Poussin’s ‘Deluge,’ Rousseau sought to fix 
my attention upon the serpent creeping up the rock for the 
purpose of avoiding the water, with which the earth was 
everywhere covered. After having heard what he had to say, 
I replied, ‘ It seems to me that in this sublime painting there 
is a still more striking feature—the infant which the mother 
is handing to its father upon the rock; the child aids timir 
effarts with its little legs. The spiiit is struck in the n4d«l of 
all the crimes and follies of earth, by the spectacle of wno- 
ceoce, subjected to^ the same law as crime, and of juatental 
love more powerful than the hive of life.’ He then sa^ to me, 
• Gh, yes—it’s the child, there can be no doubt, that R’a ih* 
child which forms the principal object”’ . t ., 
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DON DIEQ# VELASQUEZ. 



Ons day, as Velasques juat finished the portrait o{ the 
(jirand A^ital of Caittile, Bon Adrian Pulido Fareja, Philip 
IV. entered the studio of his prineipal painter, and, perceiving 
the admiral's portrait, ad4ressed.it in the following terms: 
“ What are.'^u doing there?, Is.it thus that you execute my 
orders ? . la, it not to you that I have confided the hononf of 



ny fiag i" The fact ia, that on entering the dimly-lighted 
•oom, the monarch at firat aupposed the portrait to be the 
tdmiral himselfi perceiving hla mistake, however, he turned 
iOWards -VelasqueB and said: '■ My aon, you completely 
leetfived me.” * . This was, without the slightest diouht,.the 
Os asseguro que me en^kne.'' Palomino Velasco, “has 
H’idoa de los Pintores Sspanolesj" hi iiA, iii. of tho “ Museo 
lictorioo y Escala optical' Madrid,' 17ii4. , 
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most flattering tribute which Could ,be paid io the genius of 
Velasquez^ a genius of a high and , haughty., order, . which 
looked upon painting only os a means of recifflBMhicing the 
task of creation. ■ ' ' , ‘ ^ ' * 

] Bon Biego Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez waai according 
to the testimony of the Spaniih writers,, bo'm"at-^ylDe in 
.1699, and not in-1494, as’Bo,,,miijny;of 
stated. His fandly, 'wl^lt,,wai ^bl6, ai^, clainmd to 

be descended-from the ancient kings of Alba Bonga', was 
originally Portuguese, but, temg rediwmd b^ ^yerse ^^cum- 
stoces,* left Portu^l and esUh^lii^ itsllf Spi^.' His 

fkiher and motlrnr were far from betag rich;'tfiay were not 

, able to give their son wealth, Wtthey icso^lved he should, 

at Iwttf enjoy the advantage of’ a liberal ^ucari^.-jaMt' they 
accordingly placed hini , under the ,cw of the most'l^ned 
'precgptoM. Buring his literary 8Wd%i,Veiitfquc*“ayhic^^ 
great talent for drawing,' and his parents JperiniB^’ twt ^e 
! ahw^d follow tho bent of Ijis ino^tion.; fii»t mw^ was 

‘ iPrmoasoo' H«it^,‘ commonly surnlimed OH, a man of 
horrible temper and indomitable roughness of behaviour, who 
had formed for himself a style of painting in harmony with his 
natural character. He was a contemporary of Caravaggio, and 
possessed that artist’s sombre humour, as welPtttris savage 
boldness apd spirited touch. But he treated his pupBl aUd his 
family in the same fashion that he painted his picture,—that 
is to say, wirii a sort of savage fury. Thebpns4^||||oe was 
that he estranged every one from him; and VeUitf'^Ue* was 
spon obliged to quit the school of a master who was'abandoned 
by even his own children, Velasquez's ftay with Herrera the 
Old was, ho'wever, of uSe to him. He contracted a taste for a 
free, energetic, and spiked style of execution,' which formed 
a favourable contr8||i^^ the timid manner of the forma; 
pMnters of AndalttsilP^d, by dint of seeing hie mkster 
succeed tltrou^ his-'i^Mity, he accustomed himself to a 
mode of pfiia^ng tliaf vS|^ full of freedom and vigour. 

At this periq^i^ere’ lived at Seville a fellow-disciple of 
Herrara theOlti^namely,!Franceseo Pacheco, whowasaatihiet 
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and moderate as Herrera was impetuous. On quitting the 
studio of Herrera for that of I’achceo, Velasques: found in his 
second master nl)t only a good ]iainter, especially in fresco, 
but also a clever author and a poet, whoso house, says Palo¬ 
mino, was the golden i>rison of painting,—of mrcrl tlora^o del 
Art!-. Around him used to bo collected all the literary cele- 
briticBtthat inhabited Seville, or, meeeU passed through it, 
and, among others, Herrera, T/tc lyiviue^ author of a treatise 
on paiutiug ; Francesco tiuevedo de Villegas, an ingenious 
pact; and the immortal author of “ Don Quixote de la 
Mancha,” Miguel de Ci-rvantcs Saavedra. HoW charming is 
the history of art! 11 is she who raises certain portions of the ‘ 
h.angings whieh the political historian has never touched i it 
is she who introduces us inicxpeetedly through a secret door 
into the abodes of painters, showing us personages whom we 
never e.spected to meet, and wlio have come there to spend 
the pleasantest hours of life, namely, those that are passed 
among philosophers, artists, and dreamers, Hyhat a piece of 
good fortune for a young painter to grow up in the company of 
such men, and to beiiclit his mind with the rich troasiireS of 
their conversation! We can easily imagine that in this studio, 
where two ardent young students, Alonso Cano and Velas¬ 
quez, might be seen at work, the days must have glided very 
quickly by, and that <^ 017 - moment must have been well 
filled up, either while Pacheco was drawing the portrait of 
Cervantes in red and black chalks,* or the portrait was 
inspiring (iuevedo with a number of pleasing verses, or lastly, 
while, the illustrious novelist was recounting the prowess of 
the last of the knights-errant, or opening a door to the imagi¬ 
nation of b'.H auditors through whieh they might look out upon 
that nigged landscape of the Sicrra-Morcua, which resembles 
no other in the world, i 

•Mthough, from the portrait, painted by himself, it might 
be supposed that Velasijucz was a man of violent temper, 
he was, on the eonlrury, sociable and mild. Pacheco, seeing 
him already so skilful, and so attentive to the noble conversa¬ 
tion of his visitors, took a particular liking to biiu. lie showed 
him all the pictures wh'ch ,it that peiiod were scut to Sciillo 
from Home, Naples, Venice, and even the I.ow Countries, 
and procured for him permission to study and copy them. 
Hut none of these numerous wotks posse-sed tlie same charm 
for Yclastiuez as the pictures of bis compatriot LuisTiistan 
dc Toledo, whom be admired tor his line colouring and vivid 
conception. This was, without a doubt, because tbeso quali¬ 
ties agreed best with his own peculiar ideas ; for, as a general 
rule, what artists admire in others is a portion of themselves. 

is, liowover, a remarkable fact, that Vilasquez, thereby 
proving that he was a painter horn, had sueeeeded in appre¬ 
ciating his two mastiTS at their proper value, and iippropriat- 
ing what struck liiiu as the best points in (>i\eh of them. He 
detested tlio natural s.avagunt'ss of Herreja the Old, but lie 
borrowed his vigorous and bold style; ho admired Pacheco’s 
eultivaied tasto. but he could not adopt that b'arned pro¬ 
fessor's chastonro and quiet m muer; so that he formed his 
palette from the one and his muid from the other. It w#a at 
tho conclusion of this double course of education, when he 
was about twenty years of age, that Velasquez married his 
master's daughter. Dona .Juanna, as Pacheco has fold us in 
his “ Treatise on I'amtuig.” I 

As we all know, the utml was never the domain of the 
Spanish painters. l!y it!,-a! we mean ihe grand style. The lot 
of this vigorous school was to express passion, to seize on 
teality, and represent subjects palpitating with life. In this 
sense Don Diego Voiasqiiez was the most Sjianish painter of 
all tho paiBte^.^ oi Bpaiu. He must be followed and observed 
step by step, in the path eondueting to that kind of perfection 
which be destined to attain, Jlis favourite master, that 

• Qttilliet, ” DictionBuire ties Veintres Espagnnls,” 1810. 

+ See the life of i’ranccset) I'acheco, in '.(aijlicl’s “ Diction- 
naire.” Tliis wprk is a iiscl'id e.unpibuiim from J’aloniino, Ceaa 
hensudez. and the best Spanish books on paieiin^. 

% “ E! Arte dc la IHatura, su Antiguedad y Ovaudesas.” En 
beviUa, 1C to. . , 


sler whom he placed above Paoheoo and Herrm the Old, 
I nature. He consulted nature every moment of the day. 
Ilis first sketches were taken from everyday life, and repre-’ 
sen ted the personages he met in the gtre>ets and jmadtta of his 
native city. They are peculiarly valuable for the true picture 
they afford us of the manners and characteristics of the lower 
classes in Spain at the pariod in which ho lived. They also 
exhildt a great Itu^uriaacy of still life. When his friends 
reproached him with not selecting higher subjects, Velasquez 
wss accustomed to reply, that the foundation of his art must 
be strength; delicacy might follow afterwards us the super¬ 
structure. In these first productions of his pencil ho coloured 
m the stylo of Caravaggio, but h '6 altered his style after having 
seen some pictures by Lanftanc, Guido, and Pomerancio. His 
model for heads was Domenico, surnamed el Gixco, a most 
Strange and extravagant artist, who would have been much 
greater than he Was, but frqm an absurd apprehension of being 
taken for a copyist of Titian, under whom he is said to have 
studied. But Velasquez never copied Domenico servilely, 
observing, that “ what this master did well was the best of all 
things, and that what he did ill was bad in the extreme.” 
He had taken into his service a young peasant, who never left 
him,* He used to study his slightest gestures, and place his 
body in a thousand different positions, carefully noting in his 
physiognomy the expressions of gaiety or sadness, of attention 
or indifference, of pleasure or fear, produced by the events of 
everyday life. There was, in a word, no nieo delieaey, no 
ditliculty of drawing, no case of foreshortening tliat he avoided-. 
In this manner did ha study humanity in one man, and endea¬ 
vour to seise in this model, always the same and yet always 
changing, not only the trace of the ordinary emotions of the 
soul, but every advantage which pauiting can derive from the 
different attitudes of the human body. He studied upon this 
peasant's face the funows caused by smiles as well as tbo.se 
jiroduecd by trims—furrows which, according to the remark of 
a ci-rtain philosoplier, serve to express joy as well as grief. 
Nor, while Vela.s(juez was thus indeiatiguble in the actual use 
of his pencil, did he neglect the theoretical part of his art, but 
read every author of credit who could form his judgment or 
expand his mind. 

Eo great was the confidence of Velasquez in the rich variety 
of nature, that w'hencvcr ho drew upon her inexhaustible 
treasury, ho almost invariably did so at hazard, being very 
certain that lie should everywhere meet with beauty, and that 
he shoidd be able to represent it to others. Setting out from 
this principle, he, at first, had no other end in view tliaii a 
scrupulous imitation of the form and tone of every object, 
finishing each portion of it with the same care, and imparting 
to it all the vigour which ho thought he saw in it. Is it not 
to this that naturalism must inevitably lead its votai'us, at 
least at the commencement? If we consider art as a mere 
counter-impress of nature, everything In the latter immediat;'Iy 
enchants us. Exclusively absorbed by the -wish to render 
our copy a faithful one, we attach the same importance to tho 
accessories as to tho principal parts ; tahing each detail sejia- 
ratcly, we begin by working on it with > passion and energy, 
without consenting to sacrifice a single one.. Tbe consequence 
of this is, that the various plana, which we ahbuld )iave dis- 
tinguit^d from, each other, are all confounded together, tlie 
rolativ^aliie of the tones escapes ns, and, fiiom our very 
desire to obtain accent and relief everywhere, we inevitably 
become harsh. This is exactly what happened to Velasquez 
in tho first trial of strength that he made with nature. His 
celebrated picture of “The Water Carrier of SeviUe” (p. 116) 
belongs to this style. The truthfulness of this picture is, 
however, so striking that it actually causes the spectator’s 
throat to feel parched, for he beholds a man of the lower 
classes- drinking so eagerly and with such evident eqjoysnent 
out of the water-carrier’s jug, tliat he himself would willingly 
suffer thirst for a long time in order to revel in the pleasure Of 

,»“... l.e servia de modelo cn diversas acioncs y posturas, y*’ 
llorando, ya riondo .■ . . &c,” Pacheco, “ El Arte de la Pintura." 
En Sevilla, 16-19. » 
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quenching It ift a similar manner. An “Adoration of th|^ Having been crested painter to his majesty, ^jmtorderaaia'm, 
Sbeplwrde," onco in the possession of the Count de I’Aguile, Velasquez was overwhelmed with presents and gold ducats. 


and the game which formerly made so magnificent an appearance 
in the Spanish QaUerya)f the Louvre, at Paris, must have been 
executed at the same period of rigorous imitation, as well as 
the familiar scenes and interiors which Velasquez painted in 
the stylo of David Teniers; such, for example, as the piece of 
Bacchanalian buffoonery known by the name of “ Los Bebc- 
dorcl,” or “ The Drinkers ” (p. 125). This picture represents 
the reception of a new member in a sort of low masonic lodge, 
where a drunken fat president, with a polished skin, almost 
naked, and crowned With vine leaves, is initiating the novice 
into the mysteries of goumiandiaing and generous wine, while, 
ranged around the cask on Which the jolly, faced monarch sits 
enthroned, five or six other rascals in rags arc filling and 
emptying thei? cups, or laughing bqisterously, in a mannct 
which is supremely trivial it is true, but which is also so 
hearty, frank, and catching, that it almost makes the spec¬ 
tator wish to join in it, just as the “ Water Carrier" inspires 
him with a desire to drink. 

In the spring of the year 1622, Pacheco’s son-in-law set out 
from Seville to Madrid, wlierc the canon Fonseca, Ilia fellow- 
townsman, who hold a situation in the palace, procured him 
the means of visiting the galleries of the Prado and the 
Dseurial, and of seeing and copying there whatever he chose. 
Being anxious to patronise a yoxmg* man whose high destiny 
he foresaw, Juan de Fonseca busied himself in procuring 
Velasquez more powerful patrons than he himself was, and 
succeeded so well that the painter, who had been recalled to 
tScvillc, received there, together with fifty gold ducats, a letter 
from the Count-Duke d’Olivarcs, Minister of State, and 
favourite of Philip IV., iaViting him to set out once more 
for Madrid. This time, Pacheco accompanied Velasquez, in 
order, as he said, to be a witness of his son-in-law's glory. 
All that was necessary to enable Velasquez to assume his 
proper rank was, that he should paint and exhibit his works. 
The canon Fonseca, who had received the artist in his own 
house, asked him to paint his portrait, and hardly was it 
compu ted cro he hastened to the palace, where he exposed to 
the view of the king and the courtiers his protoge's yiroduc- 
tioii -a sterling, highly-coloured work, full of life, in which 
the canon's head seemed to be rettected as in a mirror. The 
very same day Velasquez was admitted at court, and Philip IV, 
e.s pressed a wish to have his own portrait taken by so great an 
artist. To obtain the favours of fortune, the Bpanish painter 
had done violence to her. 

Attacking boldly one of the greatest difficulties of the 
pa'mlcr's art, Velasquez represented the King of Spain encased 
I in armour, and mounted on a magnificent charger, that ho 
had to depict rearing up in tho air, in the midst of an appa¬ 
rently boundless landscape. His success was marvellous. 
He received permission to exhibit tlut picture in a public 
street of the city, near the steps of San Felipe. Tho court 
was in ecstasies with it, and the poets celebrated it in eom- 
nmndatory verses. “ Li spite of his' bold neglect of all the 
artificial resources qf the art,” says Monsieur Louis Viardot,* 
“has not Vclasqacx ottahied the utmost possible limits of 
iUtision 1 Has he not placed upon the canvas all the charac¬ 
teristics of life 1 How perfectly natural is the postow and 
nceordant'o of the limbs, as well as the generift appearance of 
the body ? Is not tbe hair agitated by the wind ? Docs not 
the blood circulate underneath .'u<‘ white and living flesh? 
Arc not the eyes gifted with Sight ? Is not the mouth about 
to open and speak ?” 

Meanwhile the rare talent possessed by Velasquez had in¬ 
creased. Tho senipulous exactitude which he had at fiist 
preserved' in his imitations had led him to adopt a style which, 
as wo have said, was not free from dryness. He corrected 
this, however, from remarking that distance renders the forms 
of all objects undecided, and alters their appearance. Ilis 
touch became more easy and mtherial, and he iiiiitatcd nature 
not as she is, W as she appears to be. 

• Lcs Musses d'Espagno, d’Angloterre et dc Belgique. Paris, 
Paulin, 1843. 


Great tilings were now expected from him, and Velasquez 
determined to gratify the wishes of his admirers by producing 
some grand work, which should stamp him at once as one of 
the first artists- in Spain. His competitors for public favour, 
Caxcs, Cardtichio, end Nardi, had each p.nntcd tho "Expul¬ 
sion of the Moors from Spain." Velasquez selected the sumo 
subject. This was a bold slfp, but lift; success fully proved 
that Velasiiucz had not mistaken his powers. He completely 
distanced his rivals, and the king's delight was so groat, that 
he increased his atipend, and made him usher of tbe loynl 
chambei. In this picture, Spain is represented c.s a noble 
matron, in Homan armour, standing near a portion of a stately 
edifice. At her feet is this inscription: — “Philippo HI., 
Hispan. llcgi Cathal. Hcgum pientissimo, Bclgico, (ienn. 
Afric. pacil ct justitiic cultori, publicm qnictis asserfori, oh 
eliminates fclicites Mauros Philqipus IV. roborc ac vinuto 
magnus, in magfjis maxiraus, animo ad majora nato propter 
antiq. tanti parentis ct pietatis observant! sque ergo tropn iini 
hoc crigit, anno 1627.” Besides this inscription, there is also 
tho following at the bottom of the picture : - “ Didacus 
Vcliisquez Hispaleiisis Philip IV. Regis llisptra. pictor ipsius 
jussu fecit, anno 1627." Philip IV. was not a great king, 
although Jie every'day heard liirfleelf compared to the sun ; 
but he cherished literature aud painting, 'the fornu r in the 
person of an illustrious poet, Calderon, and the Litter in that 
of an excellent painter, Vclastpiez. Doth of these great men 
were admitted into the royal intimacy, and were, so to say, 
regular visitors et the palocc. They were members of tho 
King's household, and honoured him with their fri mtlsliip. 
In their company he forgot the gradual dismemhermeut of the 
monarchy of Cliarlcs V.; and when this tioite/ui/inil prince 
received the news that he had lost Portugal, that he had lost 
Roussillon, or that lie had lost Flandera, he w.is found listening 
to some charming comedy, tk rapt) et d'(p4e, or leaning on the 
shoulder of Velasquez, and immersed in the contemplation of 
some landscape that reprcaeiited the vast and tercLmt plains 
of his kingdom. 

Velasquez was no landscape .painter after the fashion of the 
Dutch artists ( that is to say, he was not elahorab’ like Karel 
Dujardin, careful in the nice dolails of the ground like 
Wynantt, finished like Van dc Velde,'or ple.ising like Poelein- 
bourg; ho painted landscapes with a roujj[h freedom of touch, 
and treateil them in that broad summary manucr which 
appears natural to historicol painters, end which was that 
followed by Rubens. In the works of tlic Spanish artist, it is 
not the landscape itself whicii forms the principal oiijeet; it 
meredy serves as a ground for the animated cpisodi s which the 
artist has imagined with tlie intention of bringing thorn out in 
strong relief. The ‘'•View of the Prado “ is made subsorviont 
to a boar-bunt, in which the movement of the dogs, the 
horses, and the huntsmen, interests us quite as much as tho 
savage character of the site, and the aspect of the tvood. The 
" View of Aranjuez'' represents a gravelled avenue, celebrated 
in Spain under the name of tbe tiueen's IVulk (fa Catle tie la 
Jieyna), and seems merely a pretext for introducing to us a 
promenade of the ladies of the court, in company with the 
most accomplished cavaliers of the day, under tho shady 
foliage of ml earthly paradise. As regards the expcuti‘'n, 
these landsi upos, which, like most of tho best works of Velas¬ 
quez, belong to tbe Mmeo riel Hey, arc yiaintcd in a bold rough 
manner, aud must be viewed from a distance. If wc examine 
them nearly, wc shall be shoelted by tlio earclossiiess of the 
touch, tho crudity with which certain ohjbets arc brought 
together, and the vague majincr in which the tree.i, ground, 
and skj', arc massed, aud, apparently, confounded ; but let ns 
contemplate those pictures from a distance, and all tlii.' eoii- 
ftisioii ceases, all the various objects hurmonipc niih one 
another, each element in tlie painting assume-, it-i iiroper place, 
each tone its proper value j the light .shims Jorrli, mid nature 
and life appear befoSstsus with all the lorue of truth. To such 
a degree is the lUnsion carried, that we arc tempted to draw 
neat once again in order to penetrate the mystery tf an effect 
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combined with such artistic skill, and obtained with such 
certainty. 

We think we have discovered the secret of treating paintmg 
in this cavalier fashion, and why Velasquez succeeded so mar¬ 
vellously in it. lie had commenced by painting objecta in the 
order they presented themselves to his view : birds, fish, firuit, 
frvtas, aves, peers, y cosas inanimndas par el natural, says Cean 
Bermudez,* and nothing is more capable of forming or per¬ 
fecting a colourist than the severe study pf what is called still 


fiiscinate it. The eye of a painter making the round of a 
calville, for instance, would find pleasure In remgrklng the 
fine gradations which would lead him from a pa1e-yelJ[ow to a 
carnation. The goldfinch, again, with its red head and gold- 
tipped wings, presents the artist with a whole /system ,pf 
colouring. By imitating nature,, and bringisig together those 
colours alone which he felt were related to each other, Velas¬ 
quez av'oided the necessity of blending them. He was thus 
enabled to preserve their solidity and freshness, because. 
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life. By a course of study ot this description we may pene¬ 
trate some of the mysteries of creation, and learn some of the 
rules which govern its harmonious natural arrangements. 
The first objects taken at hazard, the stone on the high road or 
the wild flower of the fiuld'i, contain in themselves the prin¬ 
ciple of the alliance and the opposition of tones, Their 
contrast serves to excite our attention, and their harmony to 

• Diei'ioivario do lus mas illustrss Profeworcs . , . ikc. vcl, vi 
Madrid, ISOa. 


knowing that he could not possibly offend the eye 'by the 
juxtaposition of such colours as harmonised natuesUy with 
each other, he applied them boldly and surely, exactly where 
they were wanted, and thus was not under tte necessity of 
working them up. 

Meanwhile the news was spread about the Spanish cwMtt, 
that a celebrated painter, Peter Paul Rubens by name, had 
just arrived in Madrid. Rubens was the bearer of certain 
official presents from the Duke of Mantua. An how -.was 
appointed for his infxoduotion to PhUip IV. j and What hap- 
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pened ? The officer whom he meets at the door of the king’s 
apartment, the king's intimate friend who is charged with the 
duty of introducing him, is no other than Velasquez ! • The 
day that these two great painters beheld each other, for the 
first time, must indeed have been a happy one for them ! 
IIow comes it that historians have mentioned nothing of this 
interview? Is it less interesting than that between I’hilip 
IV. and Louis XIV. in the Isle of the Conference? Were 
not these two illustrious princes, we mean Velasquez and 
Bubens, the most brilliant impersoniflealions of Sp anish and 


native originality, or of a spirit of nationality more easily 
recognised, than Velasquez and Rubens. 

However this may be, Velasquez, with the permission of 
the king, who with difficulty parted from him, embarked at 
Barcelona the 10th August, 1029, on board the vessel of the 
Marquis de Spinola.f Touching at Venice, he immediately 
hastened to visit the pictures there. Titian appeared to him 
as grand as Rubens predicted he would. Veronese enchanted, 
and Tintoretto captivated him. lie copied the “Calvary” 
and the ‘‘Communion of the Apostles” of the latter spirited 
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Flemish art, respectively? Wno would ever have believed 
it ? It Was Rubens who inspired the painter of the Spanish 
monarch with the desire to see Italy; Rubens, whom neither 
the idmtl school of Florence nor the Six tine Chapel had been 
able to change; Rubens, who had beheld and copied the 
“ Last Supper ” of Leonardo da Vinci with the eyes and the 
pencil of a master of the Flemish school ? Never, perhaps, 
did nature create two men endowed with a greater degree of 

• Velasquez then held the poet of gentlemau-usher, f/ffltr di 
Crnnmt. At alator period he was created chamberlain, ApomUtder. 


master, with the intention of offering the two paintings to his 
friend Philip IV. At Ferrara, at Bologna, at Rome, Velas¬ 
quez everywhere met with an honourable reception—thanks to 
the orders sent by the Buke of Olivares to all the representa¬ 
tives of Spain in Italy. The pope, Urban VIII., lodged the 
artist in the Vatican, and ordered the keys bf those apMt- 
ments which contained paintings to be given to him.^ Velas- 

f Pacheco, “ la Pintura, su Aiiiiguedad y Grandesas, 

Ubro iirlmero, p. l®3. . ■ 

X Ibid., p. IIM. 
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quez iiiaclo clialk drawings of the '• I.ast .Tudgmcnt," the 
“ rniphels .1,11(1 .Sybils of the Si.\tiric Cliiipel,” the “ School 
of Athi'iis," “ I’aniassus,” ami the “ Imemlio del Lorgo.” 
So iiitdisi', indeed, was his aiipiic.iiioii to study, so incessimt 
weiu his endeavomh toiniproiohiraself in his deeiily-eherishcd 
art, that his phy.sieal powers gave way, and he became so ill 
that, he was obliged to move to a more airy and salubrious 
spot. No sooner had he recovered, however, than ho resumed 
liis former cotU'He of liie, and devoted himself to the study' of 
the untiiiuo, every moment of his time being so taken up, that 
he had searoely any leisure left to execute two original com- 
jiositioiis, “ Joseph’s Odrmeut,” one of his most Tamous 
pieUircN, mid “ Ynltan’s horge.” Both these paintings are 
ch-fo-tl'tfiiri'i in their way. 

We say " in their way,” bceauso there ore certain qualities 
which we must not look for in Velasqneij these are, elevated 
style, traditional convention, as it was understood by Nicolas 
J’oussin, anil that nobleness in the choice of the contour, 
which, surpassing mere correctness, actually goes so far as to 
substitute for the forms presented by ntturethe rctincments 
invented by genius or by taste. Yelasquc* never pays, save 
in the coin ol Spain; that is to say, he reduces the heroes and 
the scenes of llui most elevated (JeseripUou to types of a 
kin.l of trivial haughtiness. In his eyes, the gods of Olympus 
are rnircly men, and, lor him, a man U the first comer, 
whetlu r he be the muleteer who passes along whistling as be 
goes, or yonder beggar majestically draped in his tattered 
cloak. We must not, therefore, expect to find in “ Vulcan’s 
I'orgc ” that slim ami elegant Apollo wham the ancient 
sculptor produced from the marble, rad'iant with grace, beauty, 
ami youth, ami gliding lightly over the ground with the step 
of a god. No - in the picture painted by Velasquez, l.atona’s 
son, when he comes to inform Vulcan of the infidelity of 
Venus, is merely a young blacksmith’s apprentice, who would 
be ve-y nr.ieli surjirisod could he see the aureola of splendour 
witli whidi his head is encircled. In spite of the laurel 
buiueh whieli crowns this apprentice, disguised as the God of 
Art, the seoiiu is oiio of the most common description, and 
tnk( b pbu e in some vilb.ge itm, or, we may say, blacksmith’s 
shed, where Velasciucz once, i>erhaps, saw the mules of the 
Spanish king being shod, for, most assuredly, neither the 
shi. Id of Aehilles nor the armour of Ahicas was ever forged in 
smh a place. But, on the other hand, if we once accept the 
vulgar treatment of the subject, what an assemblage of bril¬ 
liant qualities must wo not acknowledge! How simide, how 
foreihle is the c xpression, both in the pantonrime of Vulcan, 
more astonished than he should ho at the infidelity of Venus, 
as well as iii the naive looks of tho three assistant smiths, 
who have temporarily interrupted the measured blows of their 
hammers, ami left the anvil to repose ! All that a French 
painter would have sought in poetic inspiration, Velasquez 
seeks in simple reality, in place of the contrast of the two 
natun's, the divine and the human, it is the contrast of the 
two lights, tlie fire of the brazier and the light of heaven. 
Ilow correct is the anatomy of those superb bodies illumi¬ 
nated by the sun, of those supple and nervous arms, so well 
set and so nduiitsably foreshortened ? Why should the artist 
diiorei; himaclf from nature, when he ean espouse her with so 
much passion and when she is so fruitful ? 

Velascjuer returned from Itoly as inueh a Spaniard, as much 
Velasquez as ever. The study of the antique had not elevated 
his style to the height of the ideal. His destiny was to reign 
exclusively in the domain of reality. If he did not poa.sesg 
wings to soar into tluv clouds and seize there the expression of 
sunt rhuinan nature, lie was, p.'rhaps, the greatest of all those . 
vliose feet touch the earth. From its strongly-marked 
character, his iiainting became sublime, and frequently, when 
seeking merely truth, he found poetry. He would imbue a 
simple portrait with more poetry than others would throw 
into a sacred or historical composition. But then what 
painter ever had more splendid models from vvhich his genius 
might diaa- inspiration!' ’I’ho models co) .cd by Velasquez 
were not oi that heavy, thick, and fleshy nature that were to 
be found in tho painting-rooms of the Flemish and Hutch 


painters, but specimens of Spanish individuality, exuberant 
with life and passion, and full of courage, devotion, and 
pride. When he w^as placed before ono of those chivalrous 
being,", who.se oountenaneq. was as haughty as his own, his 
model increased in importaftSo as he worked, till the moment 
arrived when the portrait became transformed into a histori¬ 
cal picture ! 

The portrait of the Count-Duke of Olivares, his patron," is 
an oxamiilc of this. Velasquez represented him encased in a 
suit of armour inlaid with gold, with a hat surmounted by a 
flowing plume, and with the staff of a commander in his himd. 
lie is mounted on an Andalusian charger of the finest breed, 
Hying to the fight, while his face appears bathed in perspira¬ 
tion from fatigue and the weight of his arms. In the back¬ 
ground WB perceive the shock of two bodies of cavalry 
meeting. Never was any one more successful in rendering the 
movement and beauty of tho horses as well as the ardour and 
truthfulness of action. Palomino Velasco,* who has written 
wit||^uch care tho lives of the Spanish painters, is unable to 
repress his emotion when speaking of this picture. .“ Wo 
see,” ho says, “ the thick clouds of dust a>)fl srauke rolling 
before our eyes j we hear tho clash of weapons ; we arc 
present at the carnage.”t 

In instances like this, Velasquez becomes tho etpial of 
Titian and Vandyok. No one is better acquainted than he is 
with the build, the motions, the skeleton, and the apjicarance 
of the horse. Viaidyck has, perhaps, made his horses more 
elegant, but Velasquez has succeeded in bringing out their 
various muscles more prominently, and imbuing them with 
more fire, especially their heads, which possess a rare amount 
of Tiohleness and beauty. Nothing can be more dignified and 
more manly than that cavalier, with his raustacliios twisted 
up, who, with his face turned towards the spectator, whilo 
his horse is carrying him off into the midst of the iiciion, in 
ordering the charge, and appears to command not only in 
virtue of his rank, but in virtue of his courage as well. B'as 
it not this picture which inspired the French painter witli the 
idea of his “ Capitaine dcs Guides?” Was it not the iccol- 
Icctiun.of the heroic picture painted by \''clasqucz whith 
caused Qcricault to hit upon another manner of becoming 
sublime ? 

We recollect visiting, in MSC, tho gallery of the I'ruice of 
Orange, since King of Holland, nt Btusseli, After admiring 
a great number of c?iefs-d'muvre, and among otliers an ast.)- 
nUhing landscape by Kubens, in which the barking of the 
dogs in a Imar-hunt was, so to speak,' audible, some figures by 
Perugino, and some admirable heads by Francisco Penni, 
urnamed 11 /httont, we were introduced into an empty room, 
no one side of which was hung the “Belle Anversoise,” by 
Vandyek, afid the portrait of a Burgomaster clad in blaiOi, 
and wearing a fine collar with amall plaits, while, on tlie 
other side, were suspended the portraits of the Couiit-Dukc 
d'Olivares and of Philip IV. by Velasquez. Never did any 
pictures produce a more profound sensation oa any young and 
ardent admirer of art. Those who were visiting the gallery 
with us having gone on, we remained atone for some 
moments in presence of these four fnll-lmigth figures that 
stood drawn up before us. %© gravity of thdr fixed expres- 
stons inspired us with respect, andi kivoiuntariiy we assumed 
their noble attitude. Wavering, however, between these two 
grand painters, and dazzled by both, ivc felt our enthusiasm 
pass from Vandyek to Velasquez, and from Vcla.squcz to 
Vandyek, while each, in turn, obtained the preference. Tho 
skilful and rich pencil of the pupil of Ilubcns had not more 
fascination for us than the frank, vigorous, and eober style of 
the Spanish painter. The one caused -us to admire Art, 
while the other concealed it, and showed us merely Nature. 

J'hiUp IV. had awaited the return of Velasquez with impa¬ 
tience. The painter’s society was a necessity for him, for 

(t “ Museo I’iotorico y KscoIb Optica.” Madrid, 1721. 
f " J’arc quo sc vi cl polvo, se mira cl humo, sc oyccl estmendo, 
y se teme cl cstrogo.” “ Las Vidas do Ics l^intores Hspanelos,” 
vel. iii. p. 338, of the “ Museo Pktorico,” 
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Velasquez was one of those intimate friends who were styled, 
in the language of the court, privndos del Hey, During his 
absence, Philip IV. would not sit to any other painter, 
although he had iu his service su^men as (laxes, Carduclio, 
and Nardi. Being a passionate a®irer of art, and delighted 
that it lay in his power to discover, at all hoiurs, its naive 
mnniftstatioiil, its various stages, and its different secrets, the 
king caused a painting-room to be constructed for his favourite 
in the gallery del Cierzo, keeping for himself a second key, 
with the right .of entering whenever he chose, of surprising 
the artist’s ideas in all their crudity, and of amusing himself 
by following the development of each thought, and the pro- 
grc.».8 of each picture, from the moment that it appeared only 
ns a confused and shapeless sketch, until it had received the 
highest finish of execution. It was to the family of Philip IV. 
that Vclasqiicz first devoted himself on his return. lie painted, 
in mecession, the Infants and Infantas. In the museum 
of th<! Louvre, at Paris, before the heirs of the ox-king, Louis 
I’hilippe, had them removed, there might he seen some speci¬ 
mens of this aeries of paintings, too sincere and free to be the 
work of a courfler. Mounted upon their high heels, or ded 
to long rapiers, these little princely personages, no higher 
ban their spaniel, presented us with a picture of quasi-royal 
solemnity, which was not without its charm, namely, that of 
historical truth. 

Ill the museum at Madrid arc preserved the large equestrian 
and the iuU-ltaigth portraits of the Infant Don Balthazar Carlos. 
In the lattef (p. 120), Velasquez has represented him bolding 
liis ciubine, in his hand with a bold dashing air, surrounded 
by his (logs, with his small hat plaeod knowingly oil his head, 
and standing in the midst of one of those undulating Inmlscapes 
which, we believe, are to be found nowhere else but in the works 
of Collantes; in the former, he has depicted him on an Anda¬ 
lusian horse, which seems as if it were about to spring out 
from tlie canvas a* full gallop. Nothing can be more intcre.st- 
ing tliaii this embryo cavalier, with his large black eyes, who 
i.s Bc.ated so calmly, so naively, and so much at ids case, on his 
fii-ry stied, with his legs encased in large leather boots as 
he. onie.- a hunter already a first-rate adept in equitation.* 

Vehisipiez attacks without the slightest hesitation, and 
leprodyees without the least difficulty, all the varied effects of 
n.'iiiire oli.served at hazard, and all the phenomena of light, 
from the intensity of a mid-day sun to the most transient and 
doubtful gleam. Nothing embarrasses, nothing astonishes 
this great master, as long as there is no question of idealising 
his modi 'l. It is as easy for him to group a number of persons 
in th(! penumbra, as to dash off a single individual in the 
midst of an open country. If he happens to visit a mannfad- 
tory of laiiestry, where he secs a number of women working 
half-naked, on account of the excessive heat, in a light 
ileadened by tho e-xtemal hangings, he will be struck by the 
ehiirni of this chiaro-oscuro, and represent'the spinners, "Las 
Hilaiideras,” carclesiJy exposing their naked forms to the 
half-light, while ladies more completely dressed, and bargain¬ 
ing for tapestry that is ready for sale, are merely placed tlierc 
as objeets widch the painter makes use of to exhibit the 
miracles w'hich his incompsrablc pencil is capable of pro- 
ducing, to augment the illusion of the perspective, and to 
afford scope few the effects of a subdued and carefuUy-managtd 
light. Were we actually to go, and, through .some secret 
opening, look into thO ittttirior of a manufactory of this 
description—were we' to surprise a number of half-drc,«sed 
workwomen, listlessly engaged at their work, while the mild 
daylight is caressing their shoulders, which appear bathed in 
the warm air of the south—we should behold uotliing more nor 
less than the very fnc-similc of the Spanish painter’s picture. 
This was felt by Kaphael Mengs, who, when speaking of this 
partioular work, and of the portraits painted by Velasquez, 
exedaims, “ It seems as if his liand had had no share in the 

• The amateur may obtain an idea of these poitrail.'i by cou- 
Bulting tho “ Collccclon li'togrufica dc Cuadroa del Itey de E-- 
paiia.” Madrid, 1826, vol. i. This work is incomplete in the 
print-room of tho Bihliothfeqnc Nationalc at I'aris. 


execution of his paintings, hut that everything about them was 
created by a simple act of volition.” t 

For some time FhiUp IV. had entertained the project of 
establishing a public academy' of fine arts «t Madrid; hut to do 
tills it was necessary to possess some modtds. The king com¬ 
missioned Velasquez to travel through Italy, and to select, at 
the cost of the Spanish Government, whatever might .strike him 
as worth being purchased.| In obedience to the royal com¬ 
mand, the painter left Madrid in the month of November, 1618, 
and embarked atMalaga, in company with the Duke dcNaxera, 
who was charged to proceed to Trent nudrceciie the Queen 
Mari a-Anne of Austria. But Velasquez was so impatii'iit to 
revisit Venii'e, whither he was attracted by his old recollections 
and by so many marvellous colourists, that he would not await 
the arrival of the queen. This second voyage of Vcl.>squ( z was 
ono which proved highly henelicial to his native land. When¬ 
ever he heard of any fine pictures to hi; sold, he bought them 
for the king; whenever he met with any celebrated fresco- 
painters, such, for instance, as Colouna, or the Mctclli, of Bo¬ 
logna, he repre-sented to (hem that Sp.iin was a country where 
they' ■a'ould find a glorious and profitable field for the exercise 
of their talent. At Florence, Velasquez ‘feasted lii.s cy'es on 
the masterpieces of Andreas del Sarte, and at I’tu-ma eii those 
of Correggio. At Modena he was reecive<l rvilh grpat distinc¬ 
tion by the duke, who remembered that wht ii he was at‘ 
Madrid he had once sat to our painter. Fatigued, however, 
with the honours tl«at were everywhere paid to the agent of 
l*hdiplV.,he proceeded incognito to Borne, and thence to 
Naples, where he was to concert measures with the Viceroy, 
who had orders to supply the piafor dc eorn'int with all ho 
required. At this period, Uibera was a person of great 
importance at Naples. Velasquez was naturally desirous el 
meeting his illustrious countryman. He was able really and 
truly' to admire the works of this groat master, lu ing made to 
inspire Jealousy in others, but never ghiug w.ry to it bim.-ielf. 

Velasquez was compelled, however, to return to Borne, 
where the Pope Innocent X. reci ived him in a most magnifi¬ 
cent manner, which was immediat* ly imitated by the Cardinal, 
hia nejihew, and the rest of the Sacred College. Tiie Cavalier 
Beriiiu, I’Algorde, and Pietro de Coi tomi, paid the Spanish 
artist every possible mark of respect, wliuh was changed into 
enthusiasm as soon as he had painted the pope’s portrait. It 
was one of the prodigies of art, and its success was most 
triumphant. It was carried with great pomp in procp.s.sion, 
and h»d the honour of being crowned. It renewed the 
illusion formerly produced by the famous portraits painted by 
Eaphael and Titian, those of Leon X. and Paul III. respect¬ 
ively. That priest with tho ruddy face, clad in a iid eamail, 
seated in a red arm-chair, and standieg out from tlie red 
hangings, was in reality the sovereign pontiff himself, A Imin 
of ermine round the purple cap. and a few toue’ncs boldly' 
dashed iu on the luminous points of the nose, the cheek-bone, 
and the forchtad, had been sufficient to effect tins surprising 
feat of artistic strength, and imbue the picture with relief, 
roimdness, accent, and life. The Pope presented him with a 
medal, and the academicians of Saint Luke elected him a 
member of their body, and forwarded his diploma aftt r hitn to 
Spam. 

During this time, Philip IV. was suffering impatiently the 
absence of Velasquez. He missed the daily jiresenee and 
etjaversation of the artist, for, as we hare said, he liked to sec 
him at wtnrk in the silence of his studio of the Cierzo, into 
which he, Philip, could alone enter at all h(i>ti!r»,as Ch uUs V. 
u.sed to do into that of Titian. The monarch's uneasiness wiis 
remarked by a courtier, Don Fernand Iluiz de C'ohinriis, wlio 
wrote to Velasquez on the subject. Befoie setting out to 
return to Madrid, however, tho intelligent tnis,siomiry of art 
remembered that, on the occasion of hi,‘i fir.st journey, he 
had ordered a picture of each of the t'vohc best painter.^ of 
Italy, and that he had to carry back wit)i bun to Ji.uhid these 

t Baphael M^gs, '‘ De.SBription lies piiiv ipau.'i TaUeau.'i. qui 
Rout dansle Palais d-f, Eoi, it Madrid. ” V'd. H- '-I b's works. 

% Ouillet, ” Dietionnaire ries Pein'iev Espagnols,” p, 676. 
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twel« rival produotiina. Guido, Domtuiicbino, Lanfrauc, Joncliim Sandrat, were the twelve paintere to whom feme 
Joeeph d’Arpiiias, surnamcd Joscpin, Pietro de Cortona, then assigned the first rank. Is it not a curious fact, that at 



THE l.yi-VNT DO.V r.ALTUAZAR CAHEOS. t'HOM A rAINTINO V*X.ASC1C1 Z. 

Quercino, Valentin Colombo,* Andreas Sacchi, Poussin, tlie the present day wo acknowledge the justice of the judgment 
Chevalier Massimo (Stanzioni), Horace GeniileRchi, imd pronounced on these masters by the Italians of their own 

• There is no doubt that this artist, wim is mentioned !ti the reputation at Homo. Besides this, one of bis best productions, 

works of Bermudez and PalomiiU), is nom' (,ther than Vulentih dc “ The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence," ■which must have been one of 

ftoulommicra, who, as we know, was still iiTm< in Ih'iiit, at the the twelve pictures brought hack.by Velasques, is ip the Museum 

period when Velasquez first visited Italy, lie enjoyed a great at Madrid. 
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time, Mid that we find them occupying very nearly the same 
poaition in public opinion which they did two oenturiea ago ? 

The war which Mazatin was then waging against Spain 
prevented Velasquez from traversing France and visiting 
Paris, lie te-crosicd the se& wi»h his rich store of statues, 


and art, and with the king of Spain at his side, seventeen 
years of his life had glided so quickly by. Possessing a 
straightforward character and an honest open heart, the Anda¬ 
lusian painter was not one of those courtiers who await the 
signal of their msster before they dare entertain a single 



THB INFANT DON CXVl.OS. FUOM A FAINTINO BV VELASaDEZ. 


busts, and pictures, and was accompanied by Jerome Ferrer, 
caster in bronze, as well as by the sculptor, Dominic de Ilioja. 
Philip rewarded Velasquez by conferring on him the title of 
Grand Chamberlain of the Palace, Apoaentador Jlfoyor; hU 
salary^os increased to a thousand dttcats a year, and he onco 
more returned to that studio where, in coJftpauy with nature 


thought. The Duke d’Olivares having fallen into disgrace, 
V< lasquez hastened to give his old protector fresh proofs of 
his gratitude, a feeling which others would have recltfoned it 
dangerous tOi,msnifest. Velasquez had known tlie Marquis de 
Spinola, who hpd taken him on board his vessel when he 
embarked at Barcelona. Our artist consecrated one of his 
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greatest pictures, a masterpiece, to the glcry of Uie illustrious 
commander. “ The .Surrender of Ureda,” called in Spain the 
“I’ioture of the Lance.»,” represents the Marquis landing in 
front of his troops to receive, with all the grace ard dignity of 
a generous con<iucror, the keys of the fortress from the hands 
of the vanipiUhed general. On one side are drawn up the 
light-haired, well-fed I'leminga, with their open, ruddy 
eountenanoes; on the other stand the grave, pale, hilious- 
liHiking Spaniards, slight in form, but with a n.atuial haugh¬ 
tiness peering through their attitude. Among them, under a 
large slouched hat, in one eorncr ot the picture, may he scon 
a noble and manly f<uo, which is that of Velasquesi himself, 
llctwcen the two armies lies an apparently boundless land¬ 
scape. We appear to feel the aery breeze that fans it; we 
seem as if wo could step in it, walk in it, breathe in it! 

The only poetry, the sole Muse acknowledged by Velasquez, 
Wits Truth ! lie ncvi-r troubles himself with emhtllishing 
Nature, he lets her do that herself. Whatever erossos his 
imagination i.s hut ii part of his reeolkctions ; he only invents 
what he has seen, lint then, what an eye i.s his ! How it 
embraces every object both in its fnllt st extent and in its 
minutest details ! How he pi netrates to the very core of all 
things—how he touches them! How lie seizes tlic positive, 
the exact, or rather the apparent tone of everylliing, for that 
is the caily correc t cme ! N othing escapes his piercing reason 
and his unfailing certainty of execution ! He measures the 
distance of the various bodies by the degree of intensity alone 
which is given to the colours by tho interiiosition of the 
ambient air ! Nothing can deceive the eye of Velasquez ; but, 
on the contrary, it is he who deceives that of everj one else ! 

tin traversing the Palace of Madrid, the visitor will meet 
Vehisqucz, and go up and speak to him, for he is then" in 
person standing at his easel painting the Infuita Jlarie- 
Margucrite of Austria. Hoc ked out in black lace, and lost in 
a gown of light silk, which bulges out at the bottom like a 
bell, the blonde Infanta, with her chubby checks and round 
eyes, is in the act of taking in her little hand a little cup of 
Japiui china, that is, doubtless to amuse her, offered by a 
maid ot honour. At the side of tho future empress are two 
dwarfs, very celebrated in the annals of the ante-ehamber, 
Mario Barbola and N.eolas Peitusimo. The latter, who is 
dressed exactly like a Knave of Spades, is worrying a large 
clog that is lying clown motionless in the foreground. Before 
the spectator extends a long gallery, atid, at its extreme end, 
there is a door which opens on the gardens, letting in the 
rays of the sun, and-showing, on a Right of steps benond, the 
gentleman who has just opened it. Near this door, through 
which the sun penetrates with dazzling splendour, there is a 
glass in whic:h the reflection of the figures of I’hiliplV. and his 
■wife announces the ntighbourbood of those royal personages. 
Never has a human pencil, either before or afterwards, 
obtained such a degree of magical illusion. As lar as simple 
imitation is concerned, this picture; is the tn p/us vl/ta of .irt, 
and, if it were not for the frame which surrounds it, we 
should with difficulty believe it to be a painting. “ It si ems," 
says Prauceseo Preziado, director of the Spanish Acadcniy at 
Rome, “ that we ate in the same room with this group of 
children ami dwarfs, and that they arc all alive.’' " We know 
that when Charles II. showed (his family picture to Luca 
Giordano, who had recently come to Spain, tho Italian painter 
exclaimed enUuisiaatically; •< Jt is the Theohr/y of PuiHliu;/>" 
thus placing the work of VelR,squcz in the same lonk that 
theology holds amongst the acic uceit. 

The picture still preserves the name bestowed on it by 
Luca Ciiotdano. -tfter \ cluKqu.'z had finished it, be presented 
it to his friend the king, and asked liira whether there ■was 
nuything ■wanting. “ Yes, one Hiing,” said Ph: ip IV., taking 
the palette from the painter’s hands, and drawing upon the 

* ... Che pare, a chi lo vedo, di troversi iu, tpielia 

camera, 0 che futto ifio animato.” “ Tliici olta ih Lettere su lii 
I’ittuia, &e-altura, ot Arcliiteetiira,’' toino si-sto, p. ::•/(). In Homa 
17(!8. Compare rrhat is said by M. Viardot in his “ Nutiees on the 
Aguailo flallery,” folio edition. 


breast of the artist, ■who is represented in the picture, the cross 
of the order of Santiago. The cross has remained up to tho 
present day exactly as it was painted by the royal hand. Tliis 
is a clmrraing trait on the part of the Spanish king, and proves 
that he possessed the delicacy and good taste of a true gentlo- 
man. Velasquez was not regularly invested with the order 
until some time afterwards. When the president, according 
to the usual custom observed on the reception of a new knight, 
wa.s about to inrestigati) our artist’s f.vmily pretensions, and 
asked for his genealogical papers, Philip IV., who was present, 
said tVith a smile: “ (live him the ordti, for I know his noble 
birth and tho right ho has to it.” In order to afford a still 
more convincing proof how high Velasquez stood in the esti¬ 
mation of bis royal patron, the investiture took place in full 
court, on the festival of San Prospero, amidst general rejoieing, 
festivity, and magnifieenec. 

A great and important ceremony now brought tho Grand 
('h'lmberlain, Aposentador J/ni/wr of Philip IV., conspicuously 
into public notii'c. ’riic Treaty ot the Pyrenees, signed the 
7tti of November, Ki.it), put tn end to the war between l-’r.anee 
and Spain. Louis XIV. was to niairy the Infanta, Maria 
Theresa, and it was .igri'cil that the princess should be deliveri d, 
at Irviti by Pliilip IV., into the hands of the young king’s ri- 
])U'scnt.iti\i'S. Velasquez, in viilue of his ollice, set out in 
the month of M:ireli, ItifiO, to prepare lodgings for the (.'.nirt, 
ami it was ho who arranged the tent in which the two mouiiichs 
met, ill tlie Isle of Pheasants, since called the Isle of the Con- 
ferenee. Chiirlis Lebrun has ehosen this ceremony as the 
suhject of a grand picture in the Museum of Veisaillos. 
Velasquez figures in it among tho other jiersonagis, for the 
French artist has taken care not to oiiiil him. The Sp.'inish 
painter is r-presented as old and harassed, for he was no longer 
what he once was when he painted the admirable portrait of 
himself, which Monsieur Taylor succeeded in obtaining for the 
JSpani.shgallery of the Louvre at Palis. IToiv often huie we stood 
wrapped in contemplation before this head, which is one of the 
ni.arvcls of the paintci’s art! The glance is s;i searching that 
it penetrates into our very souls ! It is altogether a priccksss 
work, in which, by a rare combination, llrnini’s,s of touch is 
united to the most boautiful softness. 'I'he iorm is distinct, 
and yet it is impossible to distinguish the outline. The 
niiMl d is most perfectly exact, and sumds out in astimi,shing 
relief, and yet wc are totally unable to say where the. light 
tiiiishes, and where the shade begins. It centaiiiB a whole 
theory of painting. 

It is hut too true that, In IGGO, Velasquez had aged quite as 
miieh os ho is represented to have done in I.ebrun’8 jiicturc. 
The fatigue ineidcntal to hi.s ollice and travels had weakened 
a eimsiitutioii that, in spite of the energy of his fsce, was 
naturally delicate, as we may see by the peculiar llneness of 
the skin. t)ji his return to Madiid, his family were aiHictud 
by the alleratiou \ isibh in his leaturcs. Philip IV., onlioaring 
of the state ot lus friend’s Ivealth, lost no time in sending the 
royal pliysieiaiis tf) attend uiion him, hut Velasiiuez survived 
a few days only ; he breathed his last on the 7tli August, IfiOO. 
The grandees of Spain, the court, and the knights of all tlic 
difl’erent orders, took part in his funeral. His widow died of 
grief at tho expiration of a week, and was buried by his side in 
the Church of Sim Juan. 

If painting were merely a second process of creation, Velas ¬ 
quez, without doubt, would be the greatest painter tlint ever 
lived. As portrait p'ainters, Vandyck, Rubens, and ’I’ltian 
equalled, but did ttot excel him. His design was correct, his 
eolouring true, even to snbliwity 5 there was not a single 
illusion of jihysical nature which could escape his power’of 
imit.ition. He began by merely reproducing his model upon 
the canvas dryly and crudely; he 'then took into account tho 
phcm.inena of the visible world; he perceived that form is not 
abstract, but that it is modified by the presence of the atmos¬ 
phere, and that the colour of all objects depends upon theii 
distance, and the greater or less degree of light in which they 
are placed- He now painted nature as she appears to us, so 
as not to wound please tho view. At last, when he hod 
reached the utmost limits of perfection, he suppressed all signs' 
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of art, 80 that naturp alono was all that romaint'd upon the 
canTPS. Ill the works of VcUsiiuez, we must neitiicr look for 
the profound thought of Poussin, the exquisito feeling of 
1,0 Siu-ur, the fine style of the antique, nor the idealism of the 
Florentine sehool of the flfteciith century. Velasquez saw in 
heaven only men, and in men he beheld merely Spaniards,— 
that is to say, so many beings moved by the empire of tho 
passions, and existing around him. Ilis works, consequently, 
are deficient in stylo ; but, to make ,pp for this, they arc 
invariably remarkalilc for one great characteristic quality, and 
that is, Truth. 

In order to form an exact idea of the genius of Velasquez, we 
must study it in tlic Jbneo dd Hi i/, in presence of his sixty- 
four pictures there, for wc may safely say that, with the 
exception of a few rare speeimens which are to he found out of 
Spain -eitlier from having been givtn away hy the munificence 
of different kings, or fioni having been the spoil of victorious 
armies—ail the works of this eiiiinent artist are in the Museum 
at Madrid. 

Velasquez attempted, and suceccdcd in, every branch of his 
art. lie has painli d sacred and jirofaiie history, historical and 
other landscapes, full-length us wcjl as equestrian portraits of 
men and women, of extreme youth and of old age; hunting- 
scenes, battles, animals, interiors, flowers, and fruit. 

Among his picturesepie landscapes, the; most celebrated are. 
" A View of the Prado ” and “ A View of Aranjuez.” In the 
first of these two compositions he has represented a hoar-huiit, 
with all its tumiiltuous and confused crowd of men, dogs, and 
horses ; in tlu! second, he has depicted “The tineen's Walk’’ 
{/« Oalle ilr hi I}i’;;»ii), which is still so celebrated. Among 
his historieal landseiipes, we must mention “The Visit of 
Saint Anthony to Saint Paul, the Hermit." The cativas in 
this picture is scarcely covered. The ground, trees, and sky, 
when looked at nearly, are all massed together without any 
apparent attention to the separate olyects, but if we retire four 
steps, everyfbing becomes elear and full of anim.ation. 

It is at Madrid that wc find tho portrait of Philip IV, on 
horseback, in tho midst of a naked country. Its eft'ett is per¬ 
fectly bewildering; it is impossible for illusion to be carried 
further. The portraits of the queens, Elizabeth of France and 
Marianne of Austria, as well as of the Infanta, Margaret, and 
of tho Infant, Ifalthazar, who at one time is represented gallop, 
ing on an Andalusian charger, end at another, in the jme of a 
young king, excite our admiration in an equal degtee. Wo 
must likewise mention the portrait of the Count-Huko 
d'dlivarcB, on horseback and armed for a campaign ; the Mar- 
qviis de Pcscaire, tho Alcade llonquillo, the Corsair, Barber- 
ossa, and, lastly, a little male dwarf and a monstrous female 
dwarf. 

Among the saorefl paintings, there are at Madrid only *»-o 
painted by Velasquez: " The Martyrdom of Saint Stephen,” 
and a “-Christ ujmu the (^ross.” 

Ilis profane subjects are tolerably numerous. The Aluscum 
jiossi'Sacs five of the best: the one called " The Spinners (las 
llilanderas),” representing the interior of a tapestry manufac¬ 
tory, is a most remarkable work on account of its perspective 
iird the management of the light. Next comes “Vulcan's 
Forge (la Fragua do Vuleano),” a composition full of air and 
depth. We must also mention “ The Surrender of Breda,” 
commonly called “ Tho picture of the Lances (td Cuadro de 
las Lan(;as),” and “ The Drinkers (los Bebedores or Borra- 
chns),” two very remarkable woiks, despite the different styles 
to winch they belong. The one charms us by the grandeur 
iiud magnificence of its genetel arrangement, and the other hy 
the astonishing truthfulness of the different personages and 
tho disposition of the groups. Tho French Government, on 
tho x>roposal made by M.’ Charles Blanc, who was then 
Director of Fine Arts, charged an artist of merit, M. Porion, 
with tho task of copying those two pictures. The copies 
are at present exposed to view in the Palais des Beaux 
Arts. 

As a mere imitation of nature, there is another picture still 
more remarkable, perhaps, than “ Tho Drinkers j" this is tho 
one wMch represents <» The Family of Philip IV.,” and in 


which the aitist has painted his own portrait. It is xicrhaps 
the most important work ever produced by A^'clasqucz. 

TJ«) old Spanish gallery in the I/uivre at Paris, contained, 
as wc all know, twelve pictures hy Velasqiiiz, —ten portraits, 
an " Exvolo,” and tho “ Palace of the Escurial.” 

Tho Museum of the Louvre jiosscsses three pictures by 
Velasquez; a tlirec-quartcr portrait tif tlic “Infanta, Mar- 
guerite-Tlioresa,” presumed to bo the study for the iminting 
representing the Family of Philip IV., and the last one men¬ 
tioned as forming part of tbo collection of the Musettm of 
Madrid; “ The Portrait of a Monk,” a woU-painted iiicture, 
but one whieli the administration of tho Museum need not 
have given themselves any trouble to acquire; and, lastly, a 
“lie-union of Artists” (p. 121), a well-grouped composition, 
full of atmospheric effect, but restored, and badly restored. 
The first is said to have cost £100, and tlie second, £600. 

I'he Gallery of the Belvedere, .at Vienna, jiridcs itself on 
po.ssessing six pictures by Velasqui z : “A Countryman laugh¬ 
ing, and holding a flower in his right hand,” a hall-lengtli; 
“ The Piiintcr’s Family,” a composition of twelve figures, size 
of life, three-quarter length; “ The Portrait of Philip IV., 
three-quarter length; “'J'he Portrait of tho Infanta, Mar. 
guerite-Tlieresa,” that of her sister, “ Maria-Theresa, ’ and 
that of ” T)ou Balthazar Carlos.” 

The Pinakothek at Munich is said to contain an equal 
number: “Thu Portrait of the Artist,” “A Beggar,” 
“ Thu Portrait, of Cardinal llospegUosi,” and three other 
portraits. 

In the Gallery at Dresden is preserved a “ Portrait of tho 
Duke d’Olivnres,” holding a paper in his hand. 

At the Hermitage of St. Petersburg there are thirteen pic¬ 
tures which have the groat name of Velasquez attached to 
them. Wo think, liowever, that the majority of them must he 
looked upon us apocryphal. Tho exceptions are the two 
famous portraits purchased by the emperor, in 1850, at tho 
sale of the late William the Second, King of Holland; one of 
them is a full-length “ Portrait of Philip IV.,” and the other 
that of the “ Count-Duke d Olivares.” The cost Of the two, 
including the expense of the sale, was £S,5i2. We may also 
account us genuine three studies: "A Young I'easant laugh¬ 
ing ; ” tho first “ Sketch for the Portrait of Innocent X.)“ the 
“Bust of the Count-Duke d'Olivares;” and, perhaps, the 
two views, one of “ Saragossa,” and one of “ La Caraoa.” 

The following are some of the works of Velasquez in Eng* 
land, as given by Bryan :— 

“ Lot and his Daughtersformerly In the Orleans’ ooUeo- 
tion, now at Cheltenham. Lord Northwiek. 

“ The Finding of Moses;” at Castle Mowgid. Earl of Car. 
lisle. 

“ Tlie Virgin kneeling, with outstretched arms, supposed 
receiving the Annunciation;” at Leigh Court, Somersetshire, 
W. Miles, Esq. 

“ Head of .Tolin tho Baptist in a charger.” LordNorthwiok, 
“St. Finncis Borgia arriving at the Jesuits' College,” u 
composition of eiglit figures, lifo-sizc; Stafford House. Duko 
of Sutherland. 

“ Los BorraehOs,” composition of six figures; the first study 
for the celebrated picture; at HeyUsbury House, Wiltshire, 
Lord Heytesbury. 

“ Las Meninas, or the Maids of Honour,” a finished sketch 
for tho cclehratcd picture, by some considered to be a small 
repetition; at Kuigston Hall, Dorsetshire. G, Bankes, Esq. 

“ The Alcalde Konqiiillo,” called the Fighting Judge, who 
was sent to reduce Segovia in tho war of the Communeros 
in 1520. He is standing, in a dark dress, on a floor paved 
with brown and white marble, with his hand resting on a 
walking-stick. London. James Hall, Esq. 

“ El Aquador de Sevilla, the Water-carrier of Seville;” en¬ 
graved by B. Amettler; at Apsley House. Duko of Wel¬ 
lington. 

“The Signing of the Marriage Contract between the Infanta 
Margarita Maria, daughter of Philip 11'., and the Emperor 
Leopold;” an. unfiniihed picture, and iirobably the last front 
the hand of Velasquez, In the hands of a dealer, 
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Three smaU sludks; “ .a Repast,” “ a Man with Bogs," 
and “ an Equestrian Portrait of Philip IV.” London. Lord 
Cowley. 

‘‘An incident in the life of St. Charles Borromeo;” a 
sketch. Stafford House. Duke of Sutherland. 

‘‘A rocky Landscape, with figures on hoiseKack asking 
thiir way of two beggars.” Stafford House. Duke of 
Sutherland. 

‘‘Two Landscapes, with equestrians and other figures.” 
Bowood, Wiltshire. Marquis of Lansdowne. 

‘‘ A Hunting Scene,” probably at the Pardo. London, 
Piccadilly. Lord Ashburton. 

“Two T,and8capos with figures.” The Grange.” Ditto. 

‘‘A Woodland Prospect,” probably in the Chace at the 
'Pardo. London. Bail of Clarendon. 

" The old Almedor of ScTille.” London. Ditto. 


" Philip IV.,” an equestrian sketeh. Leigh Court. W. 
Miles, Esq. 

Ditto, in shooting dress, with dog and gun; full-length, 
life-size, unfinished. London. Col. H. Baillie. 

Ditto, standing in a black dress, and holding a paper; sold 
in the Altamira collection by the editcr in 1827. G. Bankes, 
Esq. 

Ditto, standing, in a black dress trimmed with silver, hold¬ 
ing in his hand a paper with the name of Velusijuez. Hamil¬ 
ton Palace. Duke of Hamilton. 

Ditto, small full-length figure. Earl of Ellesmere. 

Ditto. Lord Norlhwick. 

Ditto, bust, in crimson anil ermine. Dulwich. 

Ditto, bust, life-sii!’, in a black dress. Lord .Vshburton. 

" The Cardinal Infant Don Ferdinand in shooting costume,” 
unfinished, lifc-Riz'. (k)l. H. Baillie. 
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" The Infimt Don BaHhazar Carlos on a pony a study. 
Dulwich. 

Ditto, on a inebald jiony, in the Court of the' manage, with 
attendants. Matciuis .of Westminster. 

Ditto, on a black pony, a repetition of the foregoing, with 
variations. S. Rogers, Esq. 

Ditto, standing, in a rich black dress ornamented with 
silver, his right hand resting on the back of a chair, his left on 
the hilt of Ids sword; full-length, life-size. Sold in the 
eoUeCtion of VV. Wells, Esq., of Redleaf, in May, 1848, for 
£08? lOs. 

Ditto, bust, life-size, in a black dress trimmed with silvgr. 
Col. H. BailUe. 

“ An Infant of Spain, supposed to be Don Pr ispero, son of 
Uuoen Mariana, who died in his fourth year,” lying in a rich 
bed, the face only seen. Marquis of Lansdowne. 

” Don Juan of Austria, natural son of Philip JV.,” in a 
rich military dress.. Lord J^qrlhyvifk, 


‘‘ Boar-hunt at the Pardo ;" formerly in the royal palace, at 
Madrid; presented by Ferdinand VII. to Sir H. Welles¬ 
ley, afterwards Lord Cowley, and sold by him to the trustees 
of the Natioinl Gallery for £2,200. London. National 
Gallery. 

A study of part of the preceding. Lord Northwick. 

“Landscape, with a fortified place, and figures dancing.” 
Apsley House. Duke ejf Wellington. 

“ A wliite Poodle smelling at a Bone." Earl of Elgin. . 

" Fish hanging by a string; G i-apes and Citrons on branches; 
and a basket of Apples.” Kei* in Perthshire. W. Stir¬ 
ling, Esq. 

“ Chalices and other vessels, and Fruit;” doubtful. Ditto. 

"A Boy standing witli a plumed Cap in Iris hand;” a 
sketch in black crayons. Ditto. 

'* The Count-Duke of Olivares on a White Horse.” Earl 
«f Elgin. 

We have now to mention the prices fetched by the pictures 
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of 'V’ela8(iuez »t public Sdle«, As the reader may eM^y sup¬ 
pose, their number is extremely limited, 

. At the sale of the Duke de Chokeul, in 1772, two pictures 
by Velasquez were put up to public competition; a Dafiae, 
•which was knocked down for £24, and " Mats and Venus,” 
which fetched £44 12s. 6d. They were again brought to the 
hammer, at the sale of the Prince de Conty, when the former 
only fetched £18 8s. 4d., and the latter £24. 

.^er this period, in order to obtain any trace of the pictures 
of Velasquez at public sales, we must go ns far back as 1817. 
At .M. Laperibre's sale, a head of Philip IV. fetched £98, 
while that of a Cardinal was knocked down for only £ 18. In 
1823, at a second sale of the same commisseur, “ A full-length 
Portrait of Philip IV. in a hunting dress” fetched £300; 
“ another Portrait of the satne.Monarch, in a satin suit,” £311; 
the “ Portrait of the Duke d’Olivares,” £461; “ a Hunter,” £40; 
and the ‘‘Portrait of a Young Princess,” £5. 


At M. Erard’s sale, in 1832, a “ Portrait’of Don Diego 
Rodriguez de CUtray ” fetched £72. 

At M. Dubois' sale, in 1840,*'" The Portrait of Plulip IV.’’ 
was knocked down for £94 8s. 4d.; that of the Queen, his 
Wife, for £114; and that of his Brother, for £206. 

M. Aguado possessed seventeen pictures by Velasquez in his 
gallery. At the sale of his collection, in 1843, the following is 
a list of the prices obtained for the best ones: " The Young 
Girl and the Negro,” £48; •The Lady with the Pan,” which 
was engraved by Leroux, £582; the full-length “ Portrait of a 
Corregidor,” £61; and a " Scene of Beggars,” £48 8s. 4d. 

The only other pictures that we have to mention, are those 
possessed by the late King of Holland, William H., which 
were sold in 1850. We have already said that tlie portraits of 
Philip IV. and of the Duke d'Olivares were knocked down to 
the Emperor of Russia for the sum of £3,542. The Portrait 
of a Woman fetched only £53, and that of a YoungGirl, £71. 
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BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 

On January 25th, 1780, the father of the ill-fated artist, whose 
biography we propose briefly to sketch, enters in his diary 
which he seems" to have kept as religiously as his more cele¬ 
brated son, that “Sally was taken in labour, and at nine 
at night was delivered of a flue boy.” This is the first entry 
we And concerning out hero, und the little circumstance here 
narrated appears to have taken place in Plymouth, .llaydon’s 
ancestors were loyal, public-spirited men. His father loved 
his church and king, believed England to be the only great 
country ia the world, swore Napoleon won all his battles 
by bribery, did not believe there was poet, painter, musician, 
soldier, sailor, general, or statesman out of England, and at 
any time would have knocked down any man who dared to 
disbelieve him, or have been burnt in Smithfield for the glory 
of his principles. In time, these principles, with some very 
slight modifications, became the hereditary property of his son. 


In common with most artists, young Haydon early displayed 
an overpowering love of art. Self-willed, passionate, in the 
moment of his wildest fury he was always pacified when his 
mother entered the room with a book of engravings in her 
hand. Soon he began to draw himself. One of his favourite 
studies was drawing the guillotine, with Louis taking leave of 
the people. Hissehoolmaster.Dr.Bidlake.encouragedhistalent 
in this way. At thirteen Haydon was removed to Plympton 
grammar school, where Sir Joshua Reynolds w.as brought up. 
Here drawing was stiB pursued as usual, and here his classical 
schooling, which docs not appear to have born very extensive, 
was -completed. H® '•ras then sent to Exeter to study book¬ 
keeping, end at the end of six months was bound to his 
father for seven years. Yonng Haydon, of course, made a 
wretched tffcdesman. He insulfed tlie customers: he hated the 
town end the people in it. He was dctermined,te be tUi artist 
or nothing. His father remonstrated, his friends rwMoned, his 
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•mothM wept—fill was in vain ; as usual, self-will won the day. 
Haydpn oo^llcicted his boohs an(|^ colours, packed up his things, 
and tpdlt his place in the mail for London, 13th May, 1804. 
^e t^iok lodgings at 312, Strand, and the next day was hard at 
■work drawing from the round, studying Albums, and breathing 
aspirations for high rut. For nine months he saw nothing but 
his books, his casts, and his drawings. Ilis enthusiasm was 
iirimensc; his devotion to study that of a martyr. He rose 
■when he woke at three, four, or five; drew at anatomy until 
eight, in chalk from nine till one, and from half-past one till 
five; then ■walked, dined, and to anatomy again from seven to 
ten and cloven. Ilaydon had come up Irom Devonshire armed 
witli an introduction to Prince Iloarc, who introduced him 
to Northcote, Dpie, and Fuseli; and the latter got him into the 
Academy of which he was keeper. Here he jissociatcd with 
Sachora and Wilkie, and by means of his intimacy with the 
former, got a commission from Lord Jlulgravc for “Denta- 
tus.” By raiMns of AFilkie, lie became intimate with Sir (i. 
Beaumont, who ajipcars, according to Ilaydon’s icrsion, to 
have taken a pleasure in bringing geniuses out and leaving 
them to sink or swim. In roitlity, he seems to have acted the 
part of a kind and consistent friend. In 1807, Hayden’s first 
picture of “ Joseph and Mary resting on the road to Egypt,” 
appeared j and when the season opened the artist started as a 
fashionable man, lived at the Admiralty, attended routs, 
mingled in a circle of ministers and ladies, generals and lord 
chamberlains, men with genius and without. In 1808, he 
ventured upon taking a first floor at 41, Great Marlborough 
Street, and commenced his “ Dentatus” in earnest. At this 
time also ho first saw the Elgin marbles: the effect they pro¬ 
duced on Wpi was overpowering. “I felt the future,” he 
wrltcf in his inemoirs, “ 1 foretold that they would prove 
themselves the finest things on earth—that they would over- 
tarn the fidse beau ideal where nature was nothing, and would 
establish the true beau ideal of which nature alone is the 
basis. I felt as if a divine truth had biased inwardly upon 
my mind, and 1 kne^ they would at last rouse the art of 
Europe from its slimiber in the darkness.” The “ Dentatus ” 
finished, notwithstanding it was badly hung, Ilaydon’s vanity 
grew greater than ever. ^‘I walked about my room,” he 
writes, "looked into the glass, anticipated what the foreign 
ambassadors would . say, studied my French for a good 
accent, believed that all the sovereigns of Europe would hail 
an English youth, with delight who could paint a heroic, 
picture,” His next work was a " Macbeth,” for Sir G. 
Beaumont. His “ Dentatus ” had brought him a prise of 
one Iiundred guineas from the British Institution, and the 
" Macbeth” he was determined should win die three hundred 
guinea prisfe offered by the directors of the same institution; 
and truly he needed the money. HU father had done 
all he could for him. He then commenced that system of 
getting into debt; and borrowing which was the curse of his 
whole after-life. "Macbeth” did not get the prive, and 
ll:i)-<ion relieved liiineelf by quarrelling -aith the Academy, 
and painting *' Solomon.” Ills difficultie.s at this time were ■ 
great—^lie traded, lived, and elolhed himself on trust; yet he 
had friends, some of them equally talented and more fortunate 
than himself. His usual companions were llazlitt, the Hunts, 
Barnes (of the Times), AVilkie, Jackson, C. I.amb, and John 
Scott (of the C/iimipitm). llis " Solomon” achieved a tem¬ 
porary success. It was sold for six hundred guineas. It 
■was praised by the nobility. The British Institution voted 
one hundred guineas to him as a mark of their admiration 
of It, and lie was also preaeuted with the freedom of his native 
town. Canova paid him a visit, and AVordsworth wrote 
ho'iuets in his praise. 11 .lydon’s painting room was attended 
by the beauty and fashion of the metropolis, and the acade¬ 
mician*, whom ho had beaten by his doienoe of the Elgin 
marblas, when he “ met them at a eonvcTsa/iemo or a rout, 
stood by pale and contemptible, holding out a finger a* they 
passed.” In 1320 the "l^try oi C:hTi-,t into Jeruealem” was ' 
completed and exhibited. AVhile the eutbusiasm was at its 
height, a genUqjnan asked if a thousaui; pounds would l^y it. 

" No,” 'was the reply. Lord Aahbumham gave Haydon one 


hundred poimds as an expression of his high esteem of so 
beautiful a picture. By exhibiting it in, town he made a clear 
profit of fil,298. In Edinburgh and Glasgow, also, nearly 
another thousand pounds was raised. Haydon then returned 
to town to finish "Christ in the Garden,” for which Su‘G. 
I’liillips had generously advanced the sum of five hundred 
guineas, and to sketch his " Lazarus,” which Ije determined 
should be his grandest and largest work. But before the 
picture was completed he had much to go through. Ho 
was in love and unsettled, he was in debt and arrested. Ho 
managed to get free and get married. For a short time ■we find 
him happy—leading a more peaceful life, breathing a purer 
air. On the last day of 1821 he thus wrote: “ I don't know 
how it is, but I get less reflective as I get older. I seem to take 
things as they come, without much care. In early life every¬ 
thing being new excites thought. As nothing is new when 
o man is thirty-five, one thinks less. Or, perhaps, being 
married to my dearest Mary, and having no longer anything 
to liope in love, I get more contented with my lot, which God 
knows is^'apturous beyond imagination. llerC' I sit sketehmg, 
with the loveliest face before me smiling and laughing, and 
solitude is not. Marriage has increased my happiness beyond 
expression. In the intervals of study, a few minutes' conver¬ 
sation with a creature one loves is the greatest of all reliefs. 
0 ud bJesH us both. My pecuniary difileultics are still great; 
but my love is intense, my ambition intense, and my hope in 
, God’s protection cheering.” Unhajipily this sunshine lasted 
not long. Happy in his wife—in his aim—burning with noble 
aspirations for English art—thus twelve mouths passed away, 
and then Uaydon’s career again became stormy — antago-- 
nistic—darker and darker every year. No wonder that 
Haydon revelled in such philosophic formula,' as theseArt 
long, time swift, life short, and law despotic.” 

In 1823, “Lazarus ” was finished, and the proceeds of the 
exhibition did not this time keep the wolf from the door. In. 
April we find him dating from the King’s Beiiclt. His friends 
rallied round him,; Brougham presented his petition to the 
House of Commons, In July, he passed through the In¬ 
solvent Debtors' Court, and got free to commence dunning 
ministerial ears with plans in lavour of public employment for 
artisto. In vain were ministerial replies, curt, cold, un¬ 
satisfactory—from the letters of Sir C. Long to Sir Robert 
Peel. Haydon persisted, and the result was the statues and 
frescoes and oil pictures in the new Ilotises of Parliaraent. 
Haydon now took to portrait-painting: had be token to it 
more kindly he would hqye been a happier man. Hovp tnufch 
of degradation and dependence would he have missed. A 
Mr. Kcarsey for a little time engages to allow Haydon 
iSOO, on condition that ho sticks to that lucrative branch of 
art. But the agreement over, again Haydon plunged into 
difficulty and debt. In 1826, “Pharaoh’’was finished, and 
" Venus appearing to Anchises ” begun and finished; and "the 
finest subject on eartli,” “Alexander taming Bucephalus,” 
begun. Lord Egremont gave him a commission for the work. 

■ In 1827, “ Eucles ” was painted, and, for a wonder, in cabuiet 
size -“tlic darling size of England”—for which Lord Egre¬ 
mont again generously gave him a commission. Another 
arrest for debt also took place this year; and, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Lockhart, a‘public meeting was held at the “ Crown 
and Anchor,” Lord PranoU Leveson Goa'cr in the chair, 

" for the imrpose of raising a subscription to restore Mr. 
Haydon to his family and pursuits, he having been im¬ 
prisoned one month in consequence of embarrassments arising 
from an over-eagerness to pay off old debts, from which 
he was exonerated, and the want of employment-for eight 
months.” The result was Ilaydon’s release. Also tho 
" March Election,” ■which was sold to George IV. next 
year, and tho “ March Chairing," the net receipts from 
wdiicU two pictures, inelnding the produce of tho exhibition 
and the sale of drawings, amounted to .£1,396—"a sum,” 
observes ilaydon, " which, in better circumstances, and 
loks expense, would have been a comfortable independence 
for the year. ’’ , Truly many a belter man than he has 
been compelled to manage to live with less. "Punob” 
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was jpaintcd in 1829, In 1830, another arrest takes place. 
Ilaydon begs and borrows, as usual; and gets an order from 
Sir R. Peel for a picture ;of Napoleon at St. Helena. He 
seems to have considered it unpardonable that the Minister of 
England should have, mistaken a fragment of the Elgin 
Marbles for tho Torso of Apollonius. In 1831, Haydon was 
absorbed in politics, yet he painted “Walters" for the Times, 
and again had recourse to the pen. This paved the way for 
his picture of “ The Reform Banquet” in Quildhall, for which 
he. received a commission from Earl Grey. The occupation 
suited his taste, because he had access to the leaders of the 
reform movement, and felt himself one of them. 

The destruction of the Houses of Parliament by Are of course 
led to fresh activity on Haydon’s part in pressing upon the 
ministry the propriAy of some arrangement for art decoration 
in the new building ; but to Ilaydon himself nothing seems to 
have brought pecuniary ease. He painted the Duke, Aihillcs, 
Cassandra; and began lecturing in 183o at the Mechanics’ 
Institution, in Southamptnn-buildings. Tho lecture was a 
success, and was speedily repeated at Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, and elsewhere. Dr. Birkheck said, as they 
went out, “ You have suecceded ; it is a hit.” Haydon was 
delighted. At length an English community would do him 
justice, and English art would be reformed. But his 
hopes now were greater than his powers. He had become 
worn and wmiry. lie had been wasted in the battle of life. 
'I’ime wMs lost in hunting up money — in putting off cre¬ 
ditors—in the fashions and gaieties of May Fair. His next 
ten years of life were a fi'iirful struggle. In spite of his aspi¬ 
rations, his paintings w^re cureless, unworthy of his fame— 
mere potboilers, to use a technical term, with which men of 
llaydon’s class are but too familiar. Y'et all was vain j for 
again we Hnd him in the King’s Bench. The year 1843 brought 
still heavier sorrow. It brought the consummation of what 
Ilaydon had so lojig wi.stied for—a competition of native 
artists to prove tUeir capability of executing groat monumental 
and d^H'orative works ; but with this came his own bitter dis¬ 
appointment at not being among the competitors. His 
cartoons were not among those selected for reward, llo 
professed to have been prepared for the disappointment; but 
it was great and terrible, nevertheless. It revived all the old 
horrors of arrest, execution, and debt. HU beloved and 
loving wife felt the misery of the blow. When Haydon told 
her be was not included, her expression was« study, as she 
mournfully exclaimed, “Wo shall all be ruined!” In 1846 
‘the curse came; the cloud grew darker—the anguish more 
intense. On Monday morning, tho 22nd of June, Haydon 
wrote in his diary; — 

“ God forgive me! Amen. 

Finis 
of . 

. B. R. Haydon., 

‘ Stretch mo no longer on the rough world.’—Lcoe. 

End of twenty-sixth volume.” 

“ Before eleven,” says Mr. Taylor, “the hand th.at wrote it 
was stiff and .cold ui selLlnfficted death,” On the morning of 
that Monday Haydon rose early and want out, returning 
apparently fatigued at nine, lie then wrote. At ten he 
entered his painting-room, and soon after saw hU wife, then 
dressing to visit a friend at Brixton byhor husband’^ especial 
desire.' Ho embraced her fervently, and returned to his 
painlingi-room. About a quarter to. cloven Ins wife and 
daughter heard the'report of fire-arms, hut took little notice 
of It, as they supposed it to proceed from the troops then 
exercising in tho park, Mrs, Haydon weiit ouh About an 
hour after Miss Haydon entered the painting-room, and found 
her father stretched out dead before the easel, on which stood 
his unfinished picture of “ Alfred and ^e ilrst British Jury 
his white hairs dabbled in Mood, a half-open rasor smeared 
■with blood at his side, near it a small pistol recently dis¬ 
charged, in his throat a frightful gash, and a buUet wound in 
his skull. A portrait of his wife Stood on a small easel facing 
his large pietttre. On a table near were his diary, opch at the 


page of that last entry, his watch, a prayer-book ojicii at tho 
gospel for the Sixth Sunday after the Epip|^yf letters 
addressed to his wife and childrep, and this paper, Headed, 

“ Last Thoughts of B. R. Ilaydon, half-past ten 

“ No man should use certain evil for probable good, 
however groat the object. Evil is the prerogative of the 
Deity. 'I create good—I create—I the Lord do these things. 
Wellington never used evil if the good was not certain. 
Napoleon had no such scruples, and I fear the glitter of his 
genius rather dazsled mo; but had I been encouraged, 
nothing but good would have come from me, because when en¬ 
couraged, I paid everybody. ‘ God forgive the evil for tho 
sake of tho good.’ Amen.” Besides this paper was his will, 
which began as follows; “In the name of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, in the c/Hcacy of whose atonement I firmly and con¬ 
scientiously believe, I make my last will this day, June 22, 
18t(i, being clear in ray intellect, and decided in my resolution 
of purpose.” The coroner’s jury found that the self-destroyer 
was in an unsound state of mind when ho committed the acts 
The debts at death amounted to about £2,000, tho assets were 
inconsiderable. The bereaved family and widow received th 
sympathy and help of friend.s, and especially of one whoso 
private career seems to havm been as much marked by gene¬ 
rosity as his public was by patriotism. The reader will at 
once guess the honoured name of I’eel. Many an unhappy 
child of genius has. shared a similar bounty from the same 
liboriil band. Yet the world gave him little credit for it. 
Sir Robert did not his alms before men; hi.s right hand knew 
not w'hat his left hand did. 

. We have thus watched Haydon’s career from his cradle 
to his grave. The great secret of Haydon's failure was 
pecuniary embarrassment. Ho was always in danger, always 
pestered by lawyers and arrests. He had a high notion of 
art; but it was not the highest—his idea was, that the nation 
should keep him, Robert Haydon; that if the nation would 
not keep him the nobility should; and that if neither the 
nobility nor the nation did their duty, ho was to beg and 
borrow.of whom he could. On half Haydon’s income many a 
better man than he has lived. Barry lived on infinitely ^ 
less; but Haydon must mix in high life. Hence he was 
always poor, and always in trouble. 

As a man Haydon was self-willed, inordinately vain, unscru¬ 
pulous in conduct, yet sometimes religious in feeling; that he 
did good none can deny. . Ho lived to see his teaching sanc¬ 
tioned by thc-Academy and parliament, and his pupils—such 
as Eastlake and Landseer—rising up to honour and wealth. 
The “Judgment of. Solomon” is his finest work os an artist, 

“ His art,” says Mr. G. F. Watts, “is defective in principle 
and wanting in attractiveness; not possessing those qualities 
of exact imitation winch attract, amuse, give contidisnce, and 
oven flatter, because thcy*tako the spectator into partnership 
and make him feel as if they were almost suggesiionB of his 
own. I cannot find that he strikes upon any chord that is the ' 
basis of a true harmony. To partievdarise—I should say that 
his touch is generally woolly and his surface disagreeable; 
that the dabs of white on the lights, and the dabs of red in 
the shadows are untrue and unpleasing; that his draperies 
are deficient in richness and dignity, and his general effect 
much less good than one would expect from the goodness of 
parts, which, I think, arises principally from the coarsen<n||^f 
the handling: that his expressions of anatomy and general 
perception of form arC the best by for that can he found in tho 
English school, and I feel even a direction towards something 
that is’only to bo found in Fhidias. But this is not true 
invariably; his proportion is very often defective, especially 
in the arms Of his figures; and his bands and fi'ct, though 
well understood, are often danditted and uncharacteristic.'' 
Haydon’s feme as a theorist and lecturer will last longer 
than as a painter. His great historical works are already 
nearly forgotten by the public; but if the public and the 
government feel now what they never did before, that art is a 
natioilal ^acern, and if art and its professors be benefited 
in cena^uence. the consummation is one almosi attr^iitable 
to Bkydnn eddne. 
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GODFEEY OF BOUILLON. 


Thjs present King of BelgUtm is making praiseworthy efforts 
to foster the spirit of nationality in hia prosperous kingdom, by 
reviving, in every way in his power, reminiscences of the past 
glories of old Flanders, and of the distinguished part it played 
in ancient times in all the great movements of the continent 
under the Dukes of Burgundy, so famous in war, and lovei, 
and romance. No one amongst them all was better worthy of 
n place in the midst of the capital than that grand old 
Fleming, Godfrey de Bouillon, so brave, so modest, so 


mighty arm; how wisely hfl Jerusalem; what 

sagacity he displayed in the fimodS which he caused 

to be enacted for the government off^ia^iew kingdom; bow 
piously ho died, and how be was bhtied on Mbunt Calvary 
close to the tomb of Christ; and how the Christians all wept 
for him as a father, and friend, and strong deliverer, and the 
Mussulmans as a beneficent and just ruler? His very name 
recalls all the virtues and all the beauties of the heroic age 
in which he lived. 



devout, the very type of chivalry, the model and predecessor 
of BSyard end Gaston dc Foix ? Who has not heard how, 
when sick unto death, he made a vow to deliver the Holy 
Sepulchre from the infidels, and when he recovered how he 
sold a large part of his dominions and hig seigneurkl rights to 
defray the expenses of the expedition; what dkcipUne and 
order he preserved amongst his forcis on the maarch; how ho 
starved himself that the starving women of the camp teight' 
have food; whet' im enormous number’ of Saracen giants he 
slew; what visions ftom heaven appeare. j to him add encoii* 
raged him; what a commondlxig countenance he had, what a 


The efuestrian st«tn4 ,|«preSehted, in. was 

nauguraied inJI^tig^t,'ISid,' It staBd»‘,;^;'^’'lfji^^_^yale 
of Brussels,.fh t^„<^t-&merly 

ot LorTah»,'lw^fa;iv«*;'<^oted .by but 

which ws4^0s*f«^'|^3l!«;Ftem!h ini;|?^^.ii!^ii^iast in 
browse by'■M,'-Ssiyslif*:i;ibC‘i F^s,. ■;i^;'|pugeno 

Simonis, which was one of th%mo6t string’ ob3ecm in the 
Cdreat Exhibition of 1851. The great crusader is represented 
holding the banner of the cross in his right hand, his . 
curbs bis impatient charger, and his eyes are raised 
as lf invoking the Divine benedictioa on his amy. . i ; i > 






FRANCIS MIERI8 (THE ELDER). 




OABKXBt. M»Tzc gives \is glimpses into tke interior of the 
houses of the wealthy middle classes of Holland, from him 
we the precise appearwice of the morning negUgi of the 

Vot. I. • 


ladies, what dress they tvore at noon, when about to take their 
lessons on the liMpsichord, or receive the visits of the gallant 
officers or gay cavaliers who at that hour calh’d upon them 
clothed in black from head to foot, .franeis Midris also shows 
us, as in a mirror, this same elegance, these same domestic 
comforts, the same carved furniture, the same polished lustres, 
the same splendid glasses glittering'with golden liqueurs. He 
paints for us, in his own way, and with certain peculiarities of 
his own, manners in which he jcttainly did not partake. 
There was this singularity in Mioris, that while his pictures 
bore the expression, of refined thoughts, his habits did not. 
His works, instead of revealing his life, concealed it. 

This celebrated painter was the son of a lapL.lary. He was 
born at Leyden, on the 11th of April, Ifi.'lS. “ Perceiving his 
taste for painting," said Houbrakon, “his father placed him 
under the tuition of Abraham Torenvliet, a famous painter on 
glass and a good designer. Thence he entered the school of 
(lerard I)ouw, where in a very short time he surpassed all his 
companions, and thus gained the affection of his master, who 
called him the prince of his scholars. After the lapse of some 
years, his father removed him to study under Abraham Van 
Tempel, an historical painter; but he did not remain long with 
him, as his natural inclination led him to adopt Gerard IJouw’s 
manner, which was extremely delicate, and required extra¬ 
ordinary care.” 

This Abraham Van Tempel was a man of large and powerful 
intellect, if we may jtidge from those of his paintings which we 
have se|n at the Hague. His full-length portraits have a bold 
outline, an® he was admirably calculated to inspire Mi^tis witli 
a taste for faistOrloal painting j but the fact that the latter let 

K “ 
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slip this opportunity of enlarging his stylo—and wo wore going 
to say lii.s tlmughts -proves beyond doubt that he peretdved 
from the first that his true road to success lay in the track of 
his old niaster, (Jcraid Itouw. He, therefore, returned to the 
studio of the latter, and continued to labour under his eye with 
all a pniiil's modesty, often taking his advice when he was 
himself far more competent to judge. However, there were 
at Leyden sevi'ral amateurs, who admired him greatly, and 
frequently C-Npressed to him their surprise that he did not 
begin to work upon bis own account and shake off the dust of 
the school, since he had already surpassed his muster. As 
they were warm friends who held this language to him, he 
would probably have |>ut it down to pardonable parlitdity, and 
have eoiitinui d his old eoiirso, if one of them, Professor 
Silvius, had not volunteered, in proof of his sincerity, to 
purchase every painting that came trmu his pencil. 

So nattering a proposal had the desired effect. Micris left 
(iorard Houw, and la gan to work for liiinself, and, thanks to 
the friendship of Silvnis, he was soon enabled to make a 
striking disjilay of his lalents. The archduke l.eopold Willioip 
was p.sssionatoly tond of jiainting: Silvius persuaded him, 
without ililliculty, to give Micris an order, assuring him that 
ho would recoivo a . hi’l-d'n'ii. rc. The artist did honour to his 
friend’s recommendation. It was, in fact, upon this occasion 
that ho cxecuU'd the famous work so well known in Germany 
os ‘ Die Scideriljuiidlerinn," T/k: SiUimeircr. it is, in truth, 
o gem of art. lu it Mieiis pul into piuctice everything that 
Gerard Douw had taught him ; ho was perfectly c'lmpctent to 
render the rich fabrics in all their varieties of shade and hue, 
lustring, salui, and vchet; he kn<!W how to arrange the light 
so as to throw out the figures and the most rcniarkable objects 
into strong relief, leaving all else buried in dc(!p but trans- 
liarcnt shade, lly tiicks of the bru.sh he was able to render 
the nature of each siibstanec evident at a glance—the down 
upon fcatlu'is, the polish of steel; it soemsi as if we could 
toiu'h u ilh our finger the silky hair of a spaniel, as well as the 
licli woof of a Tuikoy carpi t. Micris knew how, in short, to 
lead to the actors in a t ceuo b^ rrowod from ordinary life all 
the /i/o sii ol' expression necessary to relievo the simplicity of 
such a subji i t, and give piquancy to a matter of such slender 
interest. 

The paii.fiiig executed for the 8rchillil4.c represented a silk, 
mercer’s .shop, aticiided bj a young womim of passing beauty. 
A nobleman, elegantly ilrcsscil, with feathers in his hat anil a 
.sword at his side, has entered, and, struck by the charms of 
the fair owner of tlie ."hop, cannot rcsi.st the temptation of 
touching her lightly enili r the elnn with his Jiiigi.>r.s, with all 
the polite iinpertinnii i; of a gay man of the world. The lady 
olushes, smiles, anil eo.ilimies to turn over the picees of silk . 
but the goiitlemiiu is far less ociupicil with the ricbmss of the 
articles he has come to pun h.ase than the eharins of her who 
shows tliem. At the further end of the shop, bciore a large 
fireplace, sits a man, most ykely the jc iJous husband of tho 
fair mctccT. He has caught the slrauger’s movement with the 
ccruer of his eye, but not daring to gi ,c a-ent to his feelings 
before no ihishiiig a cnstinuer, coiiti'iits himiilf with shakiug 
his linger ominously at his wife, as if threatening a curtain 
lecture of no onlimiry ."cveiity. The archduke was delighted. 
He paid Micris a tbimsanil tlorins, and offered him a pension 
ol a thousimJ rix-tlolhirs if lie wamld consent to go to Vienna, 
and Work there fni the court, in which case his lahouTs would 
he lilxfrally rccompiused. But the artist politely declined, 
alleging aa an excii.se the illsim lination of hi.s wife to leave her 
native country. 

Henceforward thepamtc-i of iicydeu found himself eagerly 
soughtafter by the amiiiems. Ail strove which should have his 
works at any price, (lovncliuh I'leats, whose son wais aldi'r- 
inan of the town of I/Cy^den, and who had himsnlf taki*n 'ionic 
lessons from Francis Micris, cmcrcd into an agreement to pay 
him a duent of gold for every hear it might taki him to 
execute a painting representing the “Swooning ot a'V'oung 
Girl.” Micris discharged his t.rsk in I’raat’s house, and 
Toicived not less than fifteen hundred florins. 'Che grand 
duke of Tuscany ha-fing ootne to Leyden, on seeing tins painting 


was so charmed with it, that he offered Praats throe thousand 
florins for it, but tlie latter would not part with it upon any 
terms, nor with a portrait of Madame Praats, painted also 
by Midris. The same thing ha’s probably never occurred with 
regard to any family portrait as with regard to this. Attempts 
were made fo purchase it while the original was still living, as 
if the e.veellencc of the work itself was sufficient to supply the 
want of any interest in the snhjeijt. 

Hot being able to meet with any amateur who would sell 
him a Miiiris, the grand duke paid a visit to the painter himself, 
and amongst the works which ho found in lib studio in an 
unfinished state, was a very fine sketch, which he begged of 
him to complete “ An Assemblage of Ladies.” Houbraken 
somewhere calls Metzu a painter of fashions. This singular 
appellation might, in this instance at least, be applied to Fran¬ 
cis Micris, but not in a bad sense; though there is no doubt 
that here the dress, or the materials of which it is eoinjioscd, 
has ah undue importance given it. If his figures were not 
so hantisomc, we might imagine that they were hut a pre¬ 
text for making a gorgeous display of velvet jackets, of satin 
petticoats, and furs. In fact, every coiici ivahle device of 
luxury, every grace and elegancy of fashion, appear in this 
work. In the background, in a sort of gallery, magnificently 
decorated, appear a lady and cavalier promenading np and 
down, and evidently engaged in agreeable chit-chat. Here a 
young girl, in a rich mantle of purple velvet trimnied with 
fur, is raising to her head n glas,s of some delicate wine, while 
a page stands before her with a silver salver ; there a lady in 
white satin stands up with a lute in her hand, as if about to 
play.’ OiiiiositP these splendidly attired ladii'S, Miiiib painted 
a young man, wearing a short cloak of black velvet. Splendid 
carpets, glittering plate, a dish of bonbons, which a mischievous 
little monkey i' eating by stealth, half-hidden under the folds 
of a curtain of’lustring, complete the composition, vhii h cer¬ 
tainly displays no great depth of imagination ; but the rcniler- 
iiig of each object is marvellous, and if the liaiitls had not 
been drawn in the style of Metzu ^nd Vandyke, and had there 
been less distinction in the choice of the heads, one might 
have thought that Francis Miiiris himself kejit a silk-shojt, 
like tho pretty wonimi of his first painting, and that, unlike tlie 
gentleman in the same composition, he was more occupied 
with the beauties of dress than beauty of face or figure. 

The seareh .liter the beautiful is one of the points in which 
Miens distinguished himself, and it is upon this that his 
renown rests, ('eilalnlj the art of imitating chess, of polishing 
it by the aid of the pencil, is not sufficient to lend lustre to a 
jiaintci’s name, unless, indeed, he were to reach such a pitch 
of perfection in it us lias never yet been witnessed. Faintinps 
live only upon condition of being well executed and well 
liiuched, just as books live only on condition of being well 
written. But this mere excellence in form or outhiic i.s 
not sulfieieiil; there must be food for the mind, and some- 
thmg to excite some emotion in the heart. Sometimes, wo 
admit, when the form is exquisite, and the style of ti c book 
is piquant, though it treats of nothing—when the painter’s 
touch is charming, and, if may use the expression, intel¬ 
ligent, as in the ease of a baslvet of strawberries, or a simple 
glass of water glittering with purity and ftoshness—it may 
happen that mere form will supply the want of other qualities. 
Thus Ghardin and Metzu knew how to lend interest to the 
simplest scenes and incidontB; but W'e must confess that their 
s ty le is so charming, that the subtlest portion of their'abihty, the 
veiy Cs.sonce of their character, seems to have passed into their 
painting; and it is in this sense that we may attribute to them 
great talent in execution. Hut if the artist has not reached 
this stage in his art, at which the most refined feelings of liis 
l.eart drop from the point of his pencil, it is difficult for his 
works to survive him in the absence of some happy, animating 
thought, ’VVhy, then, are the works of MiSris valued us 
much and more at tlie present d.ay than they were two 
hundred years ago? Hecausii of that endeavour after the 
beautiful iT which we just now spoke. Amongst so many 
Ilutch painters who have chosen to copy nature at random, it 
i» pleasant to find one who thought it not benea^ him to 
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b'cIpcT; models, and who, preferring grace to ugliness, has pre¬ 
ferred painting handsome women, elegantly dressed, to skoteh- 
ing grotesque country wenches. This is the great secret of 
Mie'ris sueecss, as of that of Gaspar Netseher, of Sehalken, 
and some others. 

1 he grand duke of Tuscany gave a thousand rixdollars for 

The Assembly of Ladies,” but was not content with this alone. 
He wanted also, not his own portrait by Mioris, but that of 
Mieris by himself. The artist o-xocntcd it tvith a good will. 
He painted himself showing one of his works, representing one 
of those subjects with which he wits most familiar, A young 
(rirl taking her Lesson at the Harpsichord.” This portrait of 
Mieris, which was in reality the mirror of his person and the 
coloured definition of his talcAt, was looked upon as an able 
work ; but, according to Hoi;brnken, the price was not this 
tiiiio proportioned to the value. The grand duke, at the instiga¬ 
tion of some of liis courtiers whom Mie'ris had offended, sent 
so small a sum, that the artist toiik umbrage at it, and refused 
to execute any works ever after for the Tuscan court. 

t.’ampo Weyermaim relates, iii the same ivay as Arnold 
Iloubraken, the sUny of Mieiis' rupture with the grand duke; 
but fferard do Lairesse, in bis “ Great Dook of the Painters,” 
explains it dift'ercntly. lie says, “ He who has executed works 
on a large scale, may afterwards execute them ore a small scale 
if he w:sli; whilst those who are always occupied with little 
things, cannot pass to great ones but with difficulty. Mieris, 
who was s(j justly celebrated for works on a smalltcalc, has 
lost all the I'steem in which the grand duke of Tuscany, his 
M.ecenas, held him, through attempting to paint portraits in 
lite size ; and it is the same with many others." It is not 
dilfieult to helici e (ierard do Lairesse in this matter, not only 
hceaiise he was a man of distinguished abilities, who made no 
assertion lightly, but because ho was on terms of intimacy 
with Miens. Ife liad, ill fact, undertaken the cdueutioii of 
one of the artist'.s sons, John Mieris, who went to practise 
jiainting in Italy, where ho died. By a fortunate, but curious 
(■oiitradietioii in his character, Francis, W'lioiii the example of 
Jan Steen had led into h.ibits of tippling, detested the vice in 
otlnis. So (iennd de Lairesse, grave and solemn in his 
looks, was a bit of a libertine in bis manners, and for this 
reason -Miens remoicd his son from his care, lest his example 
should corrupt th*' youth’s morals. 

Tins -ontra.st between their lives and their works is a coin- 
p.iiaiiv 'ly rare feature in the history of painters. Miitri«, who 
devotid Ills uhoie talents to search after beauty, or to tbe 
(leliuoation of the interior of the luxurious abodes of the ' 
iniddlo classes of Holland, then the richest and yet most 
austiie in the W'luid, was,—we are sorry to say it -a tlrunkard. 
lie uas on terms of close intimsey with a painter of Jjcyden, 
the famous Jim Hleen, an amusing philosopher and a professed 
lijiplei'., Steen's lively conversation, liis jovial disposition, 
his witty sallies, his careless, joyous way of living without a 
thought of the morrow, had a seductive uifluence ujion Mieris, 
who, at hist, was so fascinated that he could never tear himself 
away from his company. Steen having hccome a tavern- 
keofier, Mieris became one of liis best customers, and the two 
often passed the night drinking and carousing with John 
Liovens, Ary de Voys, and some others. Steen was soon 
ruined and obliged to take down his sign, and then Mieris 
aceompimied him to other ttiverns, and the two ai'tists and 
their old comrades often protracted their revels far on in the 
night. 

Iloubraken tells a curious anecdote regarding one of ihcsc 
nicrry-iuakings. One night, a''te • a vi ry jovial meeting, 
Mieris set out to come home alone, and in crossing a narrow 
liridgo fell ofl' it into a deep drain. He was quite fuddled, 
and as it Was not likely that there was any one near at Muli a 
late hour, there was every prospect of hSs career coming to an 
inglorious end. However, he roared lustily, and ns good luck 
would have it, there was a cobbler living clo.se at hand, and 
vvBS still at work, singing and hammering .aw'ay. His wife 
heard Mieris’ cries, and having called her husband’s attention 
to thqW, thcy'beUi took a light and ran in the direction from 
which thi* sound came. There they found our painter, gor- 
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goously dressed, with gold huttons on his coat, stuck fast in 
the mud. They dragged him out, took him to their house, 
and, having dried his garments, sent him homo. Miiiris was 
thoroughly sobered by the time of his release, but was so 
much ashamed of tlio adventure that ho concealed his name. 

Peiiig, however, very kinil-hearfed, the painter determined 
to reward the poor people for the kindness they luid shown 
him, and wdiat belter tok<_*n of gralitudi' could .an artist bestow 
than one of his'jiaiiitiiigs. lie, accordingly, set to work upon 
one, the subjoct of which has not ro.iehcd ii.s, but as ho could . 
only labour at it at intervals, it was not lUushi-d for two years. 
As soon as he had given it tbo lust loiu-li, he went one ev'enirig 
to the cobbler’s, with his < iinv.is concealed under his cloak. 
He found nobody there but tbe wile, and li.uing ontned into 
conversation with her, found that she really did not know riio 
name of the man whom they hud rescued, lie then producid 
the picture and presented it to her, tolliog her to !;<■,.p it as an 
acknowledgment of the service sin; had rendered him in getting 
him out of the drain. “But if,” ho added, “you would 
prefer money, take it to M. I’raals.” He then disappeared 
abruptly, without saying who bo was. The woman showed 
the present to several of her neighbours, all of whom assured 
her it was very valuable. Her curiotity was at, last tlioroiiglily 
roused, and she took the picture to Jacob Vaiidemiaas, burgo¬ 
master, residing in the Ho 5 -gr,ifl, inwliuse house she bad lived 
as a servant, who was surjiriscd to see an aitiile of such value 
in her possession, and at once n cognised it as tb.e work of 
Mie'ris, and valued it at one hundred dueatoons. “1 would 
give that sum myself, but hist go to so and so,” said he, 
mentioning the names of some of the nmalciirs, “ and ask 
eight hundred florins, and you will be sure to gel them.” She 
did as he ilireetcd, and was successful. 

We have nitmy times heard eonooisseurs, in talking of 
painting, place Gabriel Metzu above Mieri.s, It seems to ns 
that Mieris’ touch is sometimes painful, and evi-n st raped 
and draggled, whan ('ompared with the light and intellectual 
touch of Metzu. There is ii iiicture of ihe loriner in the 
Dresden Gallery, which well iUustiates tbe excell neos of 
Mieris’ style, and proves beyond doubt that tlie works of 
every artist, how'cvcr great his genius, vary vastly in quality. 

Tn this, of which we })resent our readers vv iUi an engraving, 
(p. 1S6) a young gill, of light character, is Ibtenuiy lo the pro¬ 
posals of an old inatvoii. T'uh subject is in itself rather gio.ss, 
but the painter has treated it with great ddie.n y. 'I'lio thought 
is clearly indicated, and yet there is nothing to .shoik iis in ihc 
expression of it. The careless attitude of the young woman 
is so d’slinpiu', if we may ho allowed the word, that it 
atones for the pluitines,s of the meaning, and there is an iiide. 
^terihablc air of voluptuous modesty about it, ivliicli iiiterc.sts 
us in the highest degree. AVilhonl showing iu r handsome 
face, except in profile, to save her the einburrussmeiit which 
a little stretch of fancy will induce us to believe the lull \ iow of 
the spectator at such .1 inoiiieixl would cause her, she leaves her 
beauty to our imagination, hut lets u.s sec Inr' giace. The 
light falls upon her ear, and extends slightly upon her cheek, 
leaving the greater part of it in transparent sliudow. Nothing 
can bo more charming than the turn of her neck, and the 
knot in which her auburn hair is fastened, v'ilh pearls inter¬ 
mingled with tbe tresses, She wears ."i satin robe, and a sort 
of jacket, embroidered with gold. Her fine head 1'ana hm- 
guidly upon her left hand with a .soit of lascivious indolence, 
the otiior falls gr.accfuily over the back of the chair, and 
between lier lltigi rs she crumples a letter, which she ha,s just 
been reading. Upon the table, on which her ilhovv is resting, 
we sec a book and a mandolin. In the background aiipears 
the ( xterior of a palace, but within the apartment, a little to 
the li ft, may bo seen 11 piece of furniture in the shape of an 
altar, on w'liieh is written the word I.nei. 'I’lio wholo is 
finished with such c.xquisitc delicacy, that one might fiuiey it 
was executed upon ivory. As it is eonahlered very valuable, 
it is placed under gla.SB, which gives it the appearance of a 
largo miniature. ^No lover of jinuiting could gaze on this 
incturo without feeling the fasoinating inlhicuee of fctuslo 
charms stealing over liioi, • 
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Geisrd de Lairpsse, in tho chapter in which he apeakg of 
painters on a small scale, and mainly of Midris, has put several 
‘opinions upon record, which we feel it to bo our duty to 
combat here, notwithstanding the weight they must have in 
coming from such a quarter. “ We must remember," says 
he, “ that objects painted on a small scale cannot be truth, 
nor even the appearance of truth; for there can be no doubt 
that paintings which represent objects thus should only be 
considered as nature aeon from a distance, through a door or 
window, w'hether within or without a building, so that they 
ought to be painted in such wise that on being hung against a 


artist who paints diminutiTe pieces, aa Mi^, intehda not to 
exhibit distant objeote, but, on the contrary, to bring them 
nearer that they may be better seen; and if he diminishes 
their real size, it is in order that the spectator by approaching 
as closely to the picture as he pleases may be enabled to seize 
upon the minutest details. In the distance we see nothing 
but large masses ; the various parts appear confused and 
undecided, the contour is lost; the angles are softened down, 
the precise shape of an object, and a fortiori, the small points 
in its physiognomy escape the eye completely. If, then, the 
painter executes his work under these conditions — that 
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Mail, they may not appear to lx- a panel or painted canvas, 
but that they should truly resemble a window, through which 
<mc really sees nature; a result winch cannot be obtained by 
warm Hnadows or briUiant eolouring, but by soft and feeble 
colouring, broken by the interposition of the surrounding air, 
according as it is serene or loaded with vapour.” 

To this " laying down of the Uw" we take exception, and, 
m our humble opinion, a painter, who acted upon such prin- 
tiples, would be sure to go astray. If it were admitted that a 
Mnall painvmg should represent nature as she appears in the 
istance, the painter would plainly defeat hU pbjeot. An 


is, with that weakening of the tone which aerial perspective 
demands—what follows? Why, the spectator, by an inex¬ 
plicable delusion, will sec things close at hand which 
ought to be lost in the indistinctness of distance, and 
touch with his flngee objects which, nevertheless, should 
escape him, being two hundred yards off. Is not this, 
then, a monstrous contradiction between the actual effect 
of a picture and its intention ? Why does the amateur 
delight jn the works of Gerard Douw, of Slengelandt, and 
) Because he wants to have in the narrow limits of hia 
own abode an epitome of all the wonders of the penoU, an 
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entire gallery in a apace twelve feet square. To satisfy him 
you must give him the incidents and characters of the outer 
world, condensed, as it were, into the smsdlest possible dimen¬ 
sions, the heroes of everyday life (some of them might readily 
be comprised within a frame of twelve inches square) ; and, ii 
this be true, what becomes of Lairesse’s theory ? Would the 
fortunate owner of these masterpieces in miniature be content 
to see these figures, which he wished to have within easy eye- 
reach, fading dimly in the shifting hues of the atmosphere, and 
flying altogether &om the tranquil but confined abode in 
which he wished to retain them, that he might feed his eyes 


Moline, Kichelieu, Louis XIII., and other glasses of 
fashion” at that period. lie has painted himself under 
various aspects—sometimes as a soldier, at others as a simple 
citizen. The Museum at the Hague exhibits him in the 
interior of his own house, in his everyday dross, leaning over 
his wife, and amusing himself by pulling the ears of a little 
spaniel that his wife holds upon her knees. (See our engrav¬ 
ing, p. 132.) The Dresden Gallery contains not less than three 
pictures, in which Midris has given his own portrait with 
great complaisance. In one we find him in his studio con¬ 
versing with a handsome girl, of whom we, however, see 
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upon them? These observation" of Gerard del^airesse are ail the 
more surprisiiig as coming from the pen of a painter, for it 
wotdd be impossible to execute, a picture in accordance with 
them, since it would have no foreground except the frame. 
Think of a picture without a foreground! It must be con¬ 
fessed that if Midris did not know bow to execute works upon 
a large scale, Lwesse did not know how to talk of pictures 
on a emaU one. 

If we may judge by tlje portraits which Midris has left us 
of Mmself, he hM a handsome face, gay-looking, but the 
expression slightly sensual, a brUliant eye, a prominent mouth, 
overhung by a soft moustache wont in the style adopted by 


nothing but her back, who has come to sit for her portrait, 
but her face appears on the canvas as in a mirror. Both the 
painter and the model are dressed with a richness and 
coquettishness which happily the graver ia able to render 
almost with as much accuracy as the colours of the master him¬ 
self, as may be seen by the example which we furnish (p. 144). 
Hidris is dressed in black velvet, with tight silk breeches of 
bright blue, fastened below the knees with garters ornamented 
by rosettes,. and ribbon shoe-ties. Kothing can be more 
elegant or than his appearance, ^ultz could not 

surpass it. wliil*; the model is resting, a servant ia bringing 
in refreshmenftiv In another Midris has evidently ma^,hfrn-> 
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«eir>lfathcr the subject for ii painting than the original of a 
portrait. It is evidently himself whom we sec dressed as a 
trumpeter in the picture hearing that name. (See our engrav. 
ing, p. 110 ) 'I'his was. no doubt, executed to hiave the pleasure 
of painting himself in the magnificent uniform worn by the 
Spanish soldiers who were sent into the Low Countries to 
suppress the insurrection. The costume certainly is very 
picturesque. If the head were not in this instance full of life 
and vigour and intelligence, ono would think that “ The 
Trumpeter” was chosen merely for the display of a dashing 
uniform. A tight blue jacket, covered with trappings, and 
furnished with yellow sleeves, a mesizotine cap of the same 
colour ns the jacket, green gaiters with golden fringes, and a 
sword with glittering hilt—such is the uniform. And whether 
Mieris exhibit himself in warlike panoply or by the side of his 
easel, he is still ever in the midst of In-xury. All the objects 
which make up the learned confusion of a studio contend, we 
will not say for the spectator’s attention, but for whatever of 
it he has to sjiare after having bestowed sufficient upon the 
principal figure. A violoncello resting against a piece of fur¬ 
niture, covered wntii a curtain, announces the fact, that the 
painter solaces his labours by occasional irerformances upon it. 

One ivould imagine that if Mieris displayed in his hoimo as 
much luxury and magnificence as he affects in his paintings, 
he would soon have been ruined, in spite of the high price 
which he put upon his works. Add to this, that owing to the 
extraordinary delicacy of finish which he bestowed upon all 
his pictures, he could execute comparatively a small number 
only, not to sjieak of the indolent habits which ho acquired 
from his friend Steen. Accordingly wo find in many works 
in which he is mentioned, and notably in the “ Catalogue de 
I.orangerc, ” by Gersaint, his conduct was anything but 
orderly. Ills habits w'ere expensive, and involved him in a 
number of debts, for which he was several times put in prison. 
One of his creditors kept him there a long time, and when 
his friends urged him to paint something that would procure 
his release, he replied, “ that the sight of the bar and the 
sound of the bolts rendered the imagination sterile.” Oersaint 
travelled a good deal in Holland, and while there picked up 
much inforniatiun regarding the painters ; and it is, therefore, 
not unlikely that he learnt some of these details from Mifiris’ 
own friends, tiertainly neither Houbrakenuor Campo Weyer- 
inann make mention of this circumstance. 

Franoia Miens died in 16gl, at the age of forty-six, leaving 
two sons,'John and William; the last^ of whom imitated his 
niiinner with considerable ability, and maintained the celebrity 
of the name. Fnmeis exhausted life rapidly. As a painter 
his sentiment of the beautiful was lively; as a man he was 
ever tending towards the bad and degrading. He loved what 
was tasteful and distinguished, but lived in d public-house ; 
he loved luxury and ruined himself by it. By dint of admir¬ 
ing bteen’s wit, he came to imitate his joyous’indole&ce, and 
his wicked and dishonest carelessness; laughing, glass i» 
hand, at the amount of his debts. But in spite of this gross 
exiRlence, Miens always preserved enough love of the beautiiul 
and elegant to impel him to the choit.e of fine feature#, delicate 
complexions, handsome heads, graceful attitudes, and ta-steful 
dress, and those, .splendid fabrics which were indispensable 
in his painting, since he neier dared to paint the naked 
figure. 

It IS not diilu'uU to decide whul rank Mieri.- should assume 
among pamlera of familiar scenes. 'J'he distinction between 
the various masters, 1 erburg, Metxu, Gerard Douw, and Mieris, 
consists rather in shades of talent than dcjprees of merit. If 
we e^tamine thorn closely, we shall find that Mifiris is rather 
below his three rivahs. As compared to his master, Gerard 
Ilouw, he l.as, without doubt, a more brilliant colouring, 
and is more delicate than he in the common featares. His 
celebrated picture, “ The Strolimg Tinker” in. tlie Dresden, 
Gallery, proves, beyond doubt, that he was able to give 
great delicacy to the most vulgar, physiognnmios. It is not 
easy to forget, when once seen, the expression on the faifo 
of this tinker, as he rajscs a kettle between him and the 
. light, to enable him to see the cracks, with on air worthy of a 


learned antiquary who is trying to decipher a precious manu¬ 
script, or to verify the enamelling of a piece of old armour, 
while the woman who owns the article stands at the door of 
her tavern, shaded by a vino-branch, and awaits the result of 
the investigation with anxious impatience. But though 
delicate as Douw, Mieris has not the same nobility and eleva¬ 
tion of mind. He could never have painted pictures so full 
of pathos and simplia dignity as “ 'The Dropsical Woman,” 
and ‘‘The Heading of the Bible.” His works, in short, 
always make us desire more sentiment and less satire. 

Mieris always ably availed himself of the resources of 
chiaro-scuro to subordinate the accessories, and give full pro¬ 
minence to the principal objects. He could soften down uii- 
jilcasant details by great masses of shadow'. He was skilled 
also in the proprieties of ehiaro-Scuro, if wo may be allowed 
the expression; as, for example, when he painted a facile 
nymph buried in sleep, her head resting on cushions, and dis¬ 
closing through her open corset a bosom of snow'V whiteness, 
at tile farther end of the room an old duenna, who is receiving 
money from a cavalier, with his hat pulled down ovir his eyes; 
ho reserves all the light for the sleeping beauty, and casts the 
act of the old woman into the shade, as if he saw some con¬ 
nexion between the chiaro-scuro of morality and of art. But 
as regards touch, Terhurg and Metzu seem to u.s superior to 
Midris. Without doubt, the execution of the latter painter 
is valuable. He impresses his character on each object; he 
renders the flesh, the silk, the ermine, the velvet, the marble, 
the ebony, all the drapery, the substances, and it .seems at 
first ns if it was perfection itself. At. the same tunc, if 
we compare Mieris with Terhurg, and, above all, xvilli Metxu, 
we perceive all at once that there is still a degree above merit 
of this sort. 

We have stated that Midris was, par , the painter 

of the Dutch middle classes. Accordingly, many of his sub. 
jects arc drawn from scenes in their life, ami illustrate tlu ir 
costume and manners. “The Lady with the I'arroi” (p. ill), 
now in the collection of Sir Kobert Peel, is one of tiu; best, 
and decidedly the most celebrated of this class. There is 
an air of pleasant and abstracted reverie about lier I'aee as she 
feeds her favourite. In the dress Mieris displays all has meat 
powers of imitation. The painting first became celehrati d us 
tlic *' Rod Corset.” 

In ‘'The Philosopher," which we have engraied, Mie'iis 
gives evidence of a much higher kind of talent than he has 
displayed in his other works. In this the elaboration of tielails, 
though still carefully attended to, occupies only a seenndaty 
position. The main interest of the piece is centred in the 
principal figure. The old man's head is a fine exprtasion of 
the idea of calm clear-headedness, of deep thought, and of ti 
life far regioved from the petty passions, tumults, and turmoil 
of the world without. 

Finishing is not the great difliculty in jiainting, if we 
understand by this the mixing of colours, and the polish 
obtained by patience and a scraper, the extreme care 
bestowed upon all the -details, and a certain propriety of 
pencil which never eiva through negligence or oversight. 
Many Dutch masters have given what was then called the 
Jine finish ; hut the real finish is that which is not perceptible, 
giving the work the iinal'touehes without sufl'ering the trouble 
bestowed on it to bo visible—those expressive touches, we 
mean, which lend it an air of freedom and boldness. Finish¬ 
ing, in the right aceeptation of the word, is rubbing out by a 
light, graeelul, and eloquent touch that wearisome propriety, 
that solemn uniformity, as fatiguing for the spectator to see 
as for the painter to create., To finish is to give character 
to a plan, shading to -an outline, and to the essentials of a 
painting—to the flat parts of the face, for example, or the 
rendering of a hand—^that last emphasis which is life. 

Considering that he lived only forty-six years, and finished 
all his works with extraordinary care, it was impossible that 
Mieris could have produced a great number. Smith, in his 
” Catalogue Baisonne ” of the most eminent Dutch, Flemish,- 
and, French painters, enumerates one hundred and fifty-six 
works kaown ta be Mieris’. We shall prooeiH to mention the ■ 
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principal galleries and collections in Europe in which they aro 
to be found. 

• In the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna.—“ A Sick Girl,” a 
doctor feeling her pulse. Small iigures as far as the knees, 
signed Pransz Mi6ris, f. 1656. 

<• "The Sllkmcrcer ”—of which we have previously spoken 
at length—a young woman exhibiting her wares, and a cavalier 
with his hand on her chin, signed F. Van Micris, 1660. 
The Pinacotheca of Munich contains, sixteen of Midris’ 
works, amongst which may be seen his portrait, in which he 
repiesents himself wearing a red cap with ostrich feathers ; 
“ A Lady playing with her Parrot, and another Lady with her 
Dog“ A Breakfast of Oysters j” and, Inst of all, the celebrated 
painting known as “The Sick Woman,” one of his master¬ 
pieces. It represents a lady fainting away in the presence of 
her physician. This was a favourite subject with Micris, as 
well as that of the woman with the parrot and dog. 

In the Dresden Gallery we find twelve of this master’s 
works. Of these we shall mention “ Tempting Proposals,” 
a splendid work, to which wo hate already alluded at some 
length. This is sometimes called “The Teller of Good For¬ 
tum',” hut from what we have said above it will bo seen that 
this title is hardly appropriate. “The 'I'inker,” a composition 
containing several figures. “ A Young Soldier smoking his 
I’lpe.” “The Painter's Studio” (p. IM): in this Mi&is is 
ri prcbcnted with a young lady, whoso portrait appears on the 
canvas. Another “ Painter’s Studio in this the artist, with 
his palette in his hand, is standing beside a visitor showing 
him a jiicturc which he has just commenced. 

The Musctim of Amsterdam.—“A Lady seated before a 
table writing, tmtl a Servant awaiting her orders.” “ A Lady 
]>l:iying the Guitar by lamplight.” 

Itoyiil Gallery at the Hague.—“The Painter and his 
AVilc,” (p. 132). “ I’ortriiit of Horace Sehuil,” Professor of 

Botany at I.iydou. “ A Cliild blowing soap bubbles.” 

Tlie llenmtage at St. Petersburg.—“ The Dutch llising,” a 
I nly libing ami playing with her little dog. 

The Leuehtenburg tiullery.—“A Woman holding a cage 
open uiion llie f ihlo, and giving liberty to a jiird.” “ A Lady 
■walking on a garden terrace,” accompanied by a cavalier, who 
holds his hat in his hand, and followed by a little dog; 
painted on M'ood, and signed F. Vtui Micris, 1075: these two 
paintings have been etched by Aluxel. 

The Florence Gallery. The Sleeper,” “ A Young Man 
with a Bottle,” “An Old Man offering Money to a Young 
■\Yoiiiau,” aiivl a “ Portrait of the Painter.” 

The Montpellier Oollection. —“ The Pearl Stringer,” ayouiig 
girl seated before a table covcicd with a rith cloth; to the 
1( ft, ill iiie/zotinto, a young waiting woman. 

In the l.ouvrc there are four of Micris’ works. 

“ A L-idy'at a Toilette waikcd upon by a Negress.” Under 
tbe Umpire this wits valued at 1,000 francs, under the Ilesio- 
ration it rose to 5,000. 

“ Two Ladies, dressed in satin, taking ton in an apartment 
ornainented with statues.” This is a painting of e.xc^uUite 
finish. 

“ The Inii'rior of a Household,” 

“ Porti-iiit of n Man,” signed Frans/. Micris. 

In Sir Hobert Feel’s collection, a young woman feeding 
her parrot (p. 141), a work of great he.auty, of which we 
give ail engraving. It v,-us purchased by Sir Hubert lor the 
sum of .'i05 guineas. 

The Bridgewater Gallery.- “ A Young Woman at her 
toihitte, dressed in a blue satin j V’ket, and having her cap tied 
under her chill,” 

“ An Interior; a Girl laughing, and an Infant at her side.” 

“ Portrait of the Painter.” This; is taken from the St. 
Victor and PourtaHs collections. It is a little doubtful, how¬ 
ever, inasmuch as the same painting appears at Munich, ami 
Waagen makes no mention of it. 

In the possession of Gaecn Victoria, in Buckingham PaUco, 
there are four of Mifris’ works. 

“.A Child playing Frolics,” dated 1003 ; a repetition of the 
painting which may be seen at the Hague. 


“ A Woman with a Parrot; ” in this the same Ted corset 
appears which we see at Munich and in Sir Robert Peel’s 
collection. 

" A Smoker, and a Young Girl prcscntuig him with a glass 
of water.” Figures half length. 

“ Micris and his Wife.” The painter is pulling the cars of 
a little dog which his wife is holding on her knees ; in the 
foreground is the mother of the animal. Wc have engraved 
this picture (p. 132). 

Mr. T. Hope’s collection.— “ A Gentleman wearing a 
brown cap with blue feathers, in a coat of olive green;” 
before him is a bottle of wine, and a violin resting against the 
window. A young woman with hot hack to the spectator 
writes down the bill. The painting is dated 1600. This 
is one of the ehefs-tl'a-urtv of the master. 

Gallery of the Marriuis of Bute at Sutton House.—“ The 
Discovered Letter.” A mother reproaching her daughter, 
who stands in tears with a letter in her hand. 

Micris’ drawings are very scarce. They are extremely 
delicate. There arc some studii's of heads, sketched with 
black lead, known to he his, executed with the utm.ist ciire. 
They are often washed in Indian ink ; the ti uth of the fiesh 
and the excellent rendering of the draperies arc as remarkable 
in the drawings as in the paintings. 

Micris had under his tuition Peter Lermans, Karel de Moor, 
and his two sons, John and William 'Mie'ris ; the last was 
known as the younger Micris. In the last century, a grandson 
of Francis was still living, who had been the pupil of his 
father William, and who was the author of many works, a list 
of which he himself gave to Argcnvillo, from whom we borrow 
it:—“ A Description of the Episcopal Sc.vls and Coins of the 
Bishops of Utrecht.” 

“History of the Princes of the Houses of Bavaria, of Bur¬ 
gundy, and of Austria, who have reigned over the Low 
Countries,” 3 vols. folio ; with more than a thousand medals 
drawn by the author from the originals. 

“(llironicle of Holland,” Leyden, 1740—1714. 

“ Chronicle of Antwerp,” Leyden, 1743, 1741. 

“Dissertations upon Feudal Law in Holland,” i.eyden, 
1743. 3vo. 

“ The Great Book of the (ihartersof the Counts of llolhiml,” 
Leyden, 1748. 8vo. 

“ The Great Book of the Charter of the Counts of Holland,” 
licyden, 1753. 4 vols. folio. 

“ The Privileges and Customs of the Country of Delfsand.” 

Great numbers of engravers have reproduced Micris’ works. 
Amongst those best kno .vn are— 

Bary—“ The Drunken Woman Asleep.” 

Basan—“The Dutch Rising.” “Tlic Dutch Breakfast.” 
“ The l.ace-worker” of the old gallery of Bruhl. “ The Fair 
Gardener.” “’J'hc Dutch Nap.” 

Blooteling—“The Portrait of Mierls.” 

Greenwood has engraved “The Portraits of Micris and his 
Wife, and the Little, Dog,” in the same style. 

Igonnet—“ The Flemish Market-woman.” 

Migiierel —“ A young Girl giving alms.” 

Haiti —“ The Tiuinpcter awaiting orders,” a painting in the 
Biirghauss collection. “ The Surgeon,” in the Kieson collec¬ 
tion at Augsburg. 

Villain—“The young Man vritli Bottle,” in the Florence 
Gallery. 

Willc has engraved us one of Micris’ works, “The Dutidi 
Knitter,” which, however, has been jattiibuted to Ivcischcr. 
“'I’bc Absent Observer,” from the Paten Cabinet, which we 
have engraved : a boy looking out of a window at sciiiethiiig 
passing outside with an abstracted expression. “'I'ho Dutch 
Cook.’ ’ 

Ill England, as we have more than once rcmaiked, there are 
r.irely large sales of pictures—an t videiice of national jiros- 
perity which has seldom been remarked. There can he no 
surer sign of increasing wealth and st.'ibility, than the immo¬ 
bility of moveable property. To obtain any idea of the market 
value of pictures, therefore, we are obliged to resort to the 
great continental sales, where the oi erthrow of proud houses 
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luM brought thf heirlooms of many generations to the 
hammer. 

The Gaignat sale, 176S. Three pictures of Micfrie:—“A 
Young Girl,” “An Invalid and her Physician," painted on 
wood; price £238. “A Lady in a scarlet dressing-gown," 
trimmed with white ermine, and a straw-coloured petticoat. 
She is giving some cake to her parrot. This is the famous 
“Bed Corset," of which we have already spoken, and of 
which we give an engraving (p. 141), now in the collection of Sir 


the door of a porch. A painting on "wood, originally ftom the 
collection of the Duke de Choiseul; price £20. “ A Woman 
feeding a Bird,” with another painting of Q, Schulcken; 
together, £92. 

The Argenville sale, 1778. A drawing of F. Mieris, repre¬ 
senting a Female bust; price £6 10s. A Han 'a bust wi^ a 
hat on his head, drawn on vellum like the preceding. 

Calonne sale, 1778. “A Lady and her Dog.” She wears 
a straw bonnet trimmed with satin and white feathers, and on 
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TEMI'TIKC PROPOSALS. FBOM A PAINTIMO DY MIRRIS. 


Robert Peel. It was soW for £121. It is painted upon 
copper. “A Smoker," hdl'-longth, leaning his elbow on the 
tabic, and wearing a hat ornamented with feathers. Price 
£7. 

The Randon de Boisset sale, 1777. “A Young Lady 
writing,” upon a table-cloth of red velvet; a young man 
awaiting her orders, and a dog sleeping upon a pillow. Price 
‘£82*. 

The Prince de Conti's sale, 1777. “-4. Blind l»I.an led by 
his Dog," and accompanied by a little boy, asking charity at 


her bosom a gossamer handkerchief. This came from the 
Lublin collection at Amsterdam ; price ££8. 

Choiseul Praslin sale, 1793. “ A Young Woman feeding 
her Parrot”—the “Red Corset” of which we have already 
spoken. This time it was sold for £338.* “An Artist ex¬ 
amining an antique Statue by candlelight.” Another figure 
stands dose beside him, and farther off two students, one of 
whom bears h light also. This is a splendid display of skill in 
chiaro-scuro. 

Solirene sale, 1812. “ Sarah and Abraham,” £32. “The 
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Song Interrupted a lafly in a morning dresa of red velvet, 
holding a music-book upon her knees, another figure offering 
her a glass of wine. .Price £112. 

Clog sale, 1812. “A Young Girl brought back by a Gipsy 
Woman.” She is on her knees asking pardon of her mother ; 
her father is in the background. Price £88. 

Laperifere sale, 1817. “The Registrar Fagel,” a paintiftg 
mentioned by Dcscamps. Price £64. 

Erard sale, 1882. “ A Young Lady studying a Piece of 


of pearls in her hair. From the famous Braamkamp collection 
at Amsterdam; also purchased by M; Pemidoff for £200. 

Perregaux sale, 1841. “The Song Interrupted.'' This 
painting, which we have just seen figuring in the Solirene 
Sale, where it brought only £112, in 1841 rose to £880. 

Giroux sale, 1851. “A Young Lady," elegantly dressed, 
and holding a mandolin in her hand, offering bread to a 
'spaniel; beside her a gentleman leaning on a table covered 
with a rich cloth. Price £12. 



DIVP.HTEI) ATTBNTIOlr. FROM A PAIKTIKO HY MIBRIS. 


Music.” A mandolin lies before her on a table decorated 
■with sculpture. She wears a satin robe, but without necker¬ 
chief or head-dress. Price £69. 

The Puchess de Berri’s sale, 18.87. " Portrait of a Magis¬ 
trate,” half-length, beneath a peristyle, through which appears 
the entrance to a park. This wag purchased by M. Pemidoff 
for £240. “The Lady of Quality.” She is descending a 
staircase, which leads to the avenue of a park, She is dressed 
in white satin, with red ribbons and loose trimmings; a cluster 


The following are facsimiles of Mldris' monograms and sig¬ 
natures :— 
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rOPPEK-PI-ATE ENGRAVINO. 

EjfoiiAvrNK is an art essentially popular. It diffuses the 
beauties of painting without lessening them. It prevents 
their remaining exclusively in the possession of the wealthy 
and the fortunate, and places them within the reach of the 
poorest. It elevates the masses by making them participate 
ill the ennobling thoughts which arise out of the contempla¬ 
tion of the masterpieces of. great minds. What printing has" 
(lone for science, engraving has done for art. These two 
splendid discoveries, which have shed abro,rd beauty and 
enlightenment, ideas and forms, have this peculiarity—that 
we eimtiot conceive them separate, and that they seem to be 
horn, if we may use the expression, of one another. Thus 
printing, w'hioh seems to owe its origin to wood engraving, in 
its turn produced engraving on metals, by the facilities which 
it exhibited for the production of prints. 

There are several kinds of engraving: copper-plate, etching, 
iiquii-tintn, dotted, stippling, outline; but it is copper-plate 
engraving alone which may be called classical j and with It 
we shall occupy ourselves here. 

Most people know that ooppor-plate engraving consists in 
cutting the copper with a sharp instrument called the graver, 
or bw in, and thus tracing upon it clean, regular, and divided 
lines, which, on being impressed on paper, after receiving a 
eiiatiiig of ink, not only produce the sum of black and white 
sketched in the drawing, but, by their direction, their turn, 
tlicir form, their thickness or attenuation, indicate the cha¬ 
racter of the objects they represent—the shading and mor- 
l)i(lez/a of the flesh, the polish of metal, the softness of 
drapery, the airy lightness of feathers, the weight end hardness 
of marble. Stroke engraving, or rather the art of taking 
proof impressions from engraved steel or copper-plates, only 
dates from about the middle of the fifteenth century; and it is 
somewhat surprising that the ancients, who understood die¬ 
sinking and cutting reliefs both on stone and mptnl so well, 
should never have thought of taking impressions of their 
works upon paper, or parchment, or papyrus. What treasures 
would have come dovrn to us it tho art of engraving had been 
known in the time of Pericles ! Although its origin is rather 
obscure, it B])peare to be tolerably well ascertained that en¬ 
graving, or rather the idea of printing engravings, first saw 
the light in the workshop of a Florentine goldsmith, Maso 
PiiiigueiTO, w'ho first le imed to take impressions from nkih— 


that is, of the little ornainenU placed on gold and silver plate 
by stamping; but the word niello properly signifies lihc/i 
eiinmcl {nigelhm). Which was melted and poured into the 
hollows of the engraving, to moke them stand in higher relief. 

There are many curious stories told of the oiigiii of tho 
invention. According to one, a laundress, having by chance 
placed some wot linen upon a vessel which Finiguerra had 
just engraved, was surprised to find on removing it that it boro 
a distinct impression of the ornaments upon which It had been 
resting, and upon her master’s hearingJof.it, it furnished him 
with tho key to the new branch of art, that of taking impres¬ 
sions of engravings. We say of taking impressions, because 
there is no doubt that the art of engraving, of damaskeening, 
of inlaying, was known to the ancients; and previously to his 
discovery, FiniguAra himself, according to Vasari, had en¬ 
graved for the church of St. John the Baptiste, at Florence, 
little figures of the Passion upon those silver piitens, then 
calh-d peares, because upon them the faithful bestowed tho 
kiss of pence at religious festivals. In the rear 14,la, also, the 
same year in which GultenI.erg and Faust printed’ their first 
Latin Bible at Muyciiee, Finiguerra having engraved tho 
jicoces of which we nave just spoken, and wishing to ascertain 
the state of his plate, having poured the niello upon it, took an 
impression of it v nh jilaster, in accordance With the usual 
custom of goldsmiths. Ppon this idaster, the lines of which 
were in rcliel, ho poured sulphur, and in the holjowi of thh 
BiUphui' h(’ passed smoke black, which produced the sanie 
<Hitwara appcArmue aw niello.* 

'‘-’r 

n that MjknoiviiUUc British Muslim, “ '’we 


But in order that he might see the effect upon a clearer 
ground, and thus judge of it better, he bethought him of taking 
proofs upon moist paper, as was the custom with engravers on 
wood. This experiment was repeated with more durable ink 
upon the silver paten as the work advanced, and the impres¬ 
sions thus obtained were the first engravings. One of these 
proofs, a relic of inestimable value, is preserved in tho Cabinet 
des Estnmpes in the llibliothequo Nationale at Paris, where it 
was discovered about half a century ago, by the Abb6 Zani, 
who, after diligent research and careful comparison, at last put 
his hand upon the earliest productions of the art. * 

He also found by a happy accident that the peaces engraved 
and enamelled by Finiguerra for 8t. John’s Church at Florence 
were still there, as also the register in which the sum paid to 
the artist is recorded, and which enabled him to fix the date 
of the work with accuracy—1452. There are extant, also, be¬ 
sides this proof on ]>aper in the Cabinet des Estampes, two 
proofs in sulphur, which belonged to the famous amaleur.s, 
Serrati and Durazzo, so that'there is no gap in our knowledge 
regarding this curious process. 

The invention had hardly issued from the laboratory of its 
author, when it began to spread abroad; but still its progress 
was not rapid. The peaces of Finiguerra 'were rcniarkalile 
for beauty of execution,’delicacy of outline, and tho expres¬ 
sion of the figures, to the number of forty-two, symmetri¬ 
cally grouped according to the usage of the time, ami repre¬ 
senting the “ Assumption of the Virgin.” But Baldini and 
Sandro Boticello, to whom Finiguerra first confided the resulis 
of his discovery, wore slow in following it up. The plates 
which the two artists produced, and which were drawn by 
Boticello and engraved by Baldini, representing principally 
scenes in Dante’s Divine Comedia,” bear all the marks of 
inexperience and simplicity. Nevertheless, at the same time 
that Italy produced engraving, Martin Schongamr, a painter 
and goldsmith, and a native of Culmbach, in Germany, about 
the year 1460, produced some pieces displaying the utmost 
finish and delicacy, and great firmness iiiid clearness in the 
lines,—and altogether so admirable, that it was alrao-t coi tuin 
that these were not the first results of the kind obtained m 
Germany; and their beauty has been adduced as a proof that 
Germany, and not Italy, was entitled to the honour of having 
first produced tho new art. 

The second half of the fifteenth century saw n number of 
engravers appear, who, with better materials and greater ex¬ 
perience, would have risen to sublimity. Wo do not hi'r.' 
speak of Pollajuolo only, who foreshadowed historical engrav- 
ing in those large plates in which he imitated thi' easy play of 
the brush ; but, above all, of Andrew Montegna, who, with a 
process which was still but rudimentary, revived tlie (ireek 
Style hi those gems of his which breathe all the fragrant odour 
of antiquity. The truth is, however, that the glories of 
engraving did not begin until the sixteenth century, the ago 
in which Albert Durer, Lucas de Leyden, tuid Marii Antony 
flourished. If we take, for example, the engraving of ‘ St. 
Jerome,” we must acknowledge that in it Albert Durer 
has pushed both variety and precision to their limits. V'hat 
originality, what harmony, what delicacy there is in every line 
of tUs work, though traced more than three centuries ago! 
A bright light enters by two g’ass windows into tlie anchorite’s 
chamber, and tlirows the trembling shadow of the frame upon 
the embrasures. The saint, whose head displays great 
character, is seated before his pulpit, and appears buried in 
the study of the Scriptures. A multitude of objects enter into 
tho composition, and yet, for the first time perhaps, uacji of 
thorn preserves its owit physiognomy. A fir plank is rendered 
with marvellous truth. A lion and a fox crouching in tho fore¬ 
ground are treated in such a manner as to express well the fine 
hair of tho one, and tho coarse and shaggy covering of the other. 
The lines are throughout delicate and close without mosgreness 
and 80 drawn us to mark the perspoofivo, the form, and the 
nature of the thing delineated; and the copper is cut with a 


iT-oi 1 1 “' discovery of Zani may Iw found in n work 

whil& he published at I’arnu, in 1802, enlitled, ” Materiali ner 
servirc alia stona deil’ Indsicne in rami c in le^io.” ' “ 
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clearness and propriety which charm the eye. We might 
mention a great many other works of the same master, in 
which we know not which to admire moat—the gloomy and 
fantastic genius which has suggested them, or the exciuisito 
feeling which presided at their execution:—“The Armoury 
with the Death’s Head,” " The Caralier and the Lady,” 
and “Melancholy," in which, without mentioning the sub¬ 
limity of the thought, he has so happily rendered substances 
so different—the polish of metals, the lightness of feathers, tho 
hair of a sleeping dog; “The Prodigal Son,” so remarkable 
by the ex([uisite rendering of the swine eating from tho trough; 
“The Arras wflli Cock's Head," which in execution are 
perhaps amongst tho highest efforts of art; “The Satyr,” in 
which he has displayed so much talent in landsoape; “St. 
Hubertand lastly, the “Deatli's Horse,” all unite number¬ 
less but different beauties, and the proofs of them, already so 
scarce, will soon be priceless. 

As an engraver, Purer failed in aerial perspective. Lucas 
of Jjoyden, his contemporary, was the lirst who rightly applied 
its prinoijiles to the practice of tho new art. From the age of 
lifteen he engraved with facility etchings on copper-plate— 
compositions admirable not only for richness of arrangement 
and the expression of the figures, but also for the distri¬ 
bution of the light; and he first discovered tho method of 
indicating the respective distances of objects by greater 
lightness or heaviness of touch. In valuable engravings, such 
as the “ Eeee Homo,” “ Jesus on the Cross,” “ The Prodigal 
Son," in which great delicacy of execution is combined with 
the charming simplicity of the-gothic style, I.ucas gives some 
lessons that pai.-iters themselves might learn with profit. 
“The varied eolours of painting,” says Vasari, “ could hardly 
display iu the different stages of a picture so much harmony 
and truth.” During this time Mark Antony, although so 
fascinated by Durer's engravings as to be tempted to imitate 
tliem, attacked the designs which he purposed reproducing, 
whether liis own or those of Kaphacl, witli a ruder and more 
robust Imiid. Far from seeking to render, by nice or curious 
labour, the character of each object, the lightness of the hair 
for iiistiiiice, the variety of dress and drapery, the softness of 
ermine, the hrilUaney of steel, ho contented himself with 
eairying the shade in great thick masses to the edge of the 
light, hiipiiiessing all minor tints, and scattering over tho 
pl.ito large pati lies of pure white, which gave the work an 
appearance of hold and energetic relief, and produced a very 
powcrlul effect. When applied to admirable designs, which 
could easily dispense with the niceties which Lucas de Leyden 
am! AUn ri Durcr introduced into the accessories, this decided . 
manner of Mark Antony dealing with a few forn^s of almost 
goiihke lieauty, was the means of introducing into the 
history of art one of its most brilliant phases, and at the same 
time first showed the capita! importance of good drawing to 
the engraver. 

Before passing to the most flourishing periods In the history 
of the art, we must not forget to name here those wonderful 
artists known as Mile inatfara ;—Allisrt Altdorfer, so clever in 
wood-engraving, Jacob Binck, Sebald Beham, Heorge Pena, 
and Tlicodore de Bry, who put s6 much character, so much 
grandeur, and so much pure end masculine drawing into their 
diminutive works. Hide by side witli Lucas de Leyden, 
Durer, and Mark Antony, or rather under their influence, 
there grew up a school of engraving in the Low Ckitintries, 
the principal members of which were Dietrich, Van Staren, 
the Breughels, Jerome Cock; 'u Italy, Mark of Ravenna, 
the favourite pupil of Marcus Ani.nnms, Augustino Venctiano, 
.Duejfs Vieus, Martin, who attempted to engrave on a small 
scale the last judgment of Michael Angelo, &c. 

The second half of tho sixteenth century witnessed several 
important revolutions in tho art of engraving. A Dutchman 
who went to Veniee to study painting was fonunafts enough 
to labour under the eyes of Titian himself in reproducing the 
works of that great master. Colour was born of itself under 
his graver by the breadth, the freedom, the swelling or 
attenuation of the lines, or some strongly marked touch, or 
by able distribution of the light. Then eoine Augustino 


Cnirachi, who, surpassing Cornelius Cort, whose pupil he was, 
executed real pictures with the graver, principally tlie “ Virgin 
appearing to St. Jerome,” alter Tintoretto, an ailmirablo 
work, the proofs of which ore now very scarce, and whieh, 
would almost lead us to believe that engraving had even then 
reached its limits. Augustino was, however, an exception..' 
If painting could ever inspire engravers with a taste "for 
richness of tone and finish, it would he the painting of the 
Venetian colourists, Giorgione, the Palmi, Titian, Tintoretto, 
and Veronese; and it must nevertheless be acknowledged 
that in the engravings which were made of them, the promi¬ 
nent ctiaraoteristies of these great masters were not preserved. 
The air and expression of the head were no doubt faithfully 
rendered, but the general.effect of the picture was lost; that 
is to say, tlie effect jpoduced by tho relation of tones and the 
distribution of light and dark colours. The time was not yet 
come in which the Wostermanns and the Bolswcrts, inspired 
by tho genius of Rubens, invented a complete gamut of hues 
between pure white and extreme black. 

It was reserved for Rubens io give engraving its last and 
greatest impulse. This extraordinary man, of whom it might 
BO t»uly be said that ni/iil tetiyit qmd non onmoit, and who 
seemed to display equal ability in all branches of art, per¬ 
sonally directed the labour of Pontius Wostermann, the two 
Bolswerts, Witduck, Peter de Jode, and taught them th.it 
proper colour contributes to the general effect of the chiaro¬ 
scuro, because a light colour carries with it a mass of light, 
a dark colour a mass of shade. He taught them that they 
should not neglect local tone, which in his own paintings 
always played so prominent a part. He shewed them, for 
instance, that Naples yellow, being a lighter colour than 
cinnabar, should b» rendered in the engraving by a high stage 
of white. From this arose the colourist engravers, and a 
complete revolution in the art Pontius and Wostermann 
became warmer and wore brilliant, and instead of showing 
outlines by a stroke merely, they merged them in the sur¬ 
rounding objects. Sometimes they revealed, the colour by 
scattering here and there large lights, and at others by vigorous 
and bold lines. Sometimes, even, when the graver wrought in 
obedien'-o to strong feeling, it imitated tho picturesqueness of 
etching. Bolswert was passionately fond of painting, and 
followed all the movements of the muscles, the form of the 
bones, and varied folds of drapery. As soon as the unbroken 
line became unsuitable, he substituted rough fragments of 
lines, and rows of dots and points; and by degrees, as he 
became more and mote • inspired by the fire of his model, 
he tarnished his work, without hesitation, confused it, and 
made it contradictory by bold, firm touches, always intent 
not upon the graces of the burin, but the beautie.s of the 
plats. 

The art had not yet reached its perfection, when, and in 
Germany above all, it began to manifest symptoms of decline. 
Henry OoIUius, an engraver of great talent, would have 
carried it to perfection, if perfection bad consisted in the 
dexterous management of the burin. What boldness, what 
lightness, and yet what energy there was*m.his style! Pnfor- 
tunatcly, however, his exploits in the Use of the graver led 
him to neglect more important matters, ^e was a man¬ 
nered imitator of Michael Angelo, sufficiently skilied in 
anatomy, but too fond of showing it, and being devoid of taste 
he gives to all the painters whom lie copies his own stiff and 
barbarous stylo. He could never bring himself to represent 
the drawing, style, and expression of the painting he was 
reproducing. He forgot the character of the original, and 
became intent only upon showing his own dexterity. This 
great master—for great master undoubtedly he was, but he 
set a very bad example—had taken the mechanism of art for 
art itself. John Muller, liis pupil, carried the audacity of 
engraving to the highest degree, and at the same time the . 
great defcot of long parallel lines. Lucas Kiliaii, agreeable in 
his little works, exhibits the same vanity ami the same defects ■ 
iu his larger one^ These two artists, following the example, 
of their master, eftetit employ but a single cutting, and tWa,^ 
gives their works kn agrtieable transparency; but as io,ci^, ais,^ 
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they cross their lines, their manner becomes intolerable; their 
Squares and lozenges, in place of indicating the flatness of 
flesh, resemble a piece of network thrown carelessly upon the 
plate, and each figure enveloped in it. 

The example of Qoltzius, Muller, Kilian, and Mathan was 
not without influence, and gave force to the tendency towards 
exaggeration which began to prevail in all tlie arts. In the 
seventeenth century the process acquired an extraordinary 
and excessive importance. Engraving became a separate and 


several excelletit compositions. The “ Holy Face,” which he 
produced by means of a single line commencing at the end of 
the nose, is a unique specimen of his style, upon which some 
have bestowed too great a degree of admiration, and othiera 
too great a degree of depreciation; but which, in any case, 
fatigues the sight and leads the way to faults for which others 
could not make amends, as Mellan did, by excellent drawing and 
deep feeling. Schools of engraving began about this time to 
be opened, which rapidly degenerated into mere mechanical 
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mdependent b^ch of art, with its own beauties, iu own 

^ith which It 


workshops, ia which all the precepts taught and tho rules 
laid dovm were arbitrary and often ridiculous. Our space will 
oMunied ft ■" ■wmen K not permit,us to enter into them. 

of spreading others’ fame, S Tow this dry routine 

*v. .1,, -- mi . , . aspired to acquire some system. John Monn, the pupil of Philip de Champagne, 

reproduced ,all those austere, bold, and energetic por* 
trftits df the Jansenists, which his master had painted with a 
fine, boM, and irregular point, but, nevertheless, singularly 
expressive. Flesh, above all, ho rendered with a liveliness, 


flw uw • , . .— lo acquire some 

themselves. The singularities, the oddities, the tricks of 

d»I.v ’’y of single lines of greater or less 

depth; but who, nevertheless, was able by tl^ to produce 
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relief, and force, not to be found any wliere except perliapi in ikilM and bold atyle which haa ainoe made hia works clasti. 

Tandyke’s'etchings. Jonas Suyderhoef^ also, neglecting the cal. He was a man of genius, possessing in the highest 

cold regularity of lines, and occupied solely with painting his degree both ability in drawing and skill in cutting, the art 

engravings, if we may use the expression, scratched and and the dexterity of hand; he expresses in different ways the 

nibbled his plates, and reproduced the impastments and proud various beauties of Baphael, of Leonardo da Vinci, of Cor- 

retouched lights of Eembrandt, the free manner of Huls, the reggio, of Philip de Champagne, of Guido, of Lebrun, and of 

touch of Ostade; whilst another artist, also superior to Jouvenet, and from the manner in which he translates the 

acquired rules, Wenceslaus Hollar, imitated with the fine point qualities of these great masters, one would imagine that he 

of the burin and with etching, splendid plates much sought possessed them himself. What a fine time for engravers t 

after by amateurs, and the finest of which represent churches, While Kembrandt shut himself up in his studio, there to 
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landscapes, animals, furs, insects—for instance, “Antwerp dream over his mysterious and fantastic etchings,'and while 

Cathedral," “ Westminster Abbey,” “Hunting," “ Fishing,’’ Prince Eupert, the nephew of Charles I., made his debut in 

after Barlowe, “The Dead Mole,” “ITie Hare," “Ihe the manipulation of the mezzotinto, of which it might be 

said he was the second inventor, copper-plate engraving pur- 
Thc seventeenth century was a brilliant ere in the history sued its slow and solemn march. Nanteuil, with a correct, 

of engraving. In it Cornelius Bloemart displayed talent ingenious, and delicate hand, gave a second life to the portraits 

previously unknown in managing the insensible transiUon of allthe great men of that groat age-made inteUect.bene'^ 

from strong light’ to deep shade, and varying the tones lence, and dignity shine out through their eyes-made th^ 

according to the distance of the plans. In it Gerard Edelinck, mouths breathe an^, smile, folded their collars neatJy, 

invited to France by the great Colbert, tought there that curled their flowing hair. Masson renewmg, and even giflng 
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beyond the fancies of Goltzius, gave hU burin caprieiou* and 
ainguliir but exproesivc movements. Cornelius Wischer, 
though differing so widely from Edelinck, disputes the first 
rank with him; the Audrans produced masterpieces of art. 
One of them, (jlerard, copied both on copper-plate with the 
biuiu luid in etching, the splendid “ Battles of Alexander ” by 
iicbrun, and with so much skill as to malce us sometimes doubt 
whether the painter’s or the engraver's art was the greater. 

It was not until a comparatively late period that the art 
began to flourish in England. The first engravings worthy of 
note which appeared in this country were those w'hich accom¬ 
panied an edition of “ Vesaluris’s Anatomy,” about the 
year IS-lo, which were engraved by Thomas fteminius. They 
were, as might be expected, full of defects, but we can 
readily overlook these in consideration of its being a first 
attempt. The art was greatly patronised by AchbS^op 
I'arker, in the reign of Elizabeth, who constantly employed a 
painter and two engravers in his palace at l.ambeth. One of 
the latter. Remigius Hogonbergh, engraved his head twice, 
and this is said to have been the first attempt at copper¬ 
plate engrav ing ev'cr made in England. He was followed by 
Christopher Caxton, who undertook to make a complete sot of 
maps of the counties of England and Wales; he engraved 
many of the plates himself, and they were tlio first set of county 
maps ever seen in England. But for nearly a hundred years 
after this, copper-plate, engraving made no advance, but retained 
all its original coarseness and simplicity. Reginald Elstricho, 
who lived at the close of the sixteenth and the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth centuries, seems to have introduced a 
little more neatness of finish into his works than his pre¬ 
decessors, but none of them over displayed a particle of taste. 
The art received anotftci impulse in advance from foreigners — 
the family of the Basses, from XTtrecht, who settled in 
England early in the seventeenth century. Simon, de Basso 
was a man of literary tastes, and displayed indomitable 
industry. His labours formed the eommcncomont of a new 
era. Thoj displayed great neatness, clearness, and judgment, 
and were ably followed up by his sons, Crispin, William, and 
Simon, as well as by his daughter Magdalen. The native 
artiste of his day were all below mediocrity, andlimittd them- 
selves to maps, cuts, and small portraits for books. 

The first English engraver of note was John Payne, a pupil 
of Simon dc Basse. Ho possessed great talents, ns his works 
testify ; but they are not numerous, as ho led an irregular 
life and died early. The principal are frontispu'ccs and other 
book-cuts and portraits ; he also executed .\ variety of other 
objects,—landscapes, animals, flowers, fruits, birds; but 
several of his portraits arc very fine, and by far the In st of 
his works; these he executed entirely with tlie graver, and in 
a fine open style, and they have a very pleasing effect. He 
also engraved a large print of a ship, called the “Royal Sove¬ 
reign,” on two plates, which, when joined, were three feet 
long by two feet two inches high. He died about the 
year 1048. 

Cliarli's I. was the first English monarch who was suHi- 
ciently alive to- the beauty of engraving to appoint an en¬ 
graver royal, and Robert Vender Voerst was the man on 
whom the honour was conferred. He engraved a portrait of the 
king's sister, and % plate from a picture iiainted by Vandyke, 
to supply the place cl one of Titian's “ Cicsars,” wliicli 
by some accident had boon lost ot destroyed. He handled 
his graver in a bold, fine, and commanding style, 'i’he 
Style of VisUrmann, a rival and contemporary of Voest, 
exhibits, liowcvcr, more lanful tinislung and painter-like 
feeling, and must on the whole he allowed to bo superior to 
that of his vival. Th’ not only translated, but may be said to 
have storti typed the great works of Rubens and Vandyke. 
His etchings, in particular, were e.veellent. 

'Edithorne is the next Euglisli engraver who merits nuf 
attention. He was a man of great genius, and being obliged 
to leave England during the civil war, he went to Paris, 
where he derived great advantage fiom the instructions of 
l^anteuil; and on his return to las native eonntnfj he cn- 
ficuted a great number Of portraits, and several historical 


subjects, in an excellent manner. He worked almost entirely 
with the graver. In the early part of his life ho imitated the 
Dutch and Flemish manner; but on his return, from France 
he greatly improved it. His best portraits ore admirable, and 
are finished in a fine but delicate style, with much force of 
colour. His drawing of the human figure is by no means 
correct, nor in good taste ; but as he dedicated so much of his 
time to portraits, the few historical works he has left are not 
fair specimens of his talents. His portraits are numerous, 
but not of equal merit; his best ones are very valuable. 

He was followed by Robert White, who was born in l.on- 
don in 1045. Besides many portraits on vellum in black-lead, 
in which he was very successful, he has left nsany engravings 
df portraits, frontispieces, and book-decorations. His portraits 
are excellent, os they are all strong likenesses ; but his 
engraving was far inferiur. He had a son also an engraver, 
whose works display a good deal of merit, but nothing very 
striking. The palm was again destined to be carried o_fi' by 
a foreigner. Sir Nicholas Dorigny, a native of France, but 
educated in art at Rome. He there became known to several 
English noblemen and gentlemen, who persuaded him to come 
to England. On hU arrival, he undertook to engrave the 
Cartoons, and presented two splendid sets of prints to Ui orge 1. 
After having completed this great work, his sight began to 
grow dim, and he returned to France, where he was eUcted a 
member of the Academy, and died at the advanced age of 
eighty-nine. In copying Raphael’s forms he has often lost 
much of their exquisite grace and chastencss, and has ren¬ 
dered the expression of the heads coarsely ; yet there i.s 
a manly energy and freedom in his stylo bridled by simjilu iiy; 
his shadows are full-toned, clear, and rich; the lines are often 
conducted over his draperies with great freedom and elegance, 
of which th" figure of “St. Paul Breaeliing at Ath<'n.s’' is a 
good example; as also the same apostle iii the cartoon of 
“Elyinas, the Sorcerer, struck blind.” 

Vivares must be considered the founder of the English 
school of landscjtpe engraving. He was a native of P'riinee, 
and learned the principles of his art from Chatelaiu, in Lon¬ 
don ; but, being a man of great genius, he improved on the 
style of his. master. He was followed by Wovdlett in the 
.same'department, whose works were models in beauty of 
(.vecutiou and of stylo for landscape. Like Vivares, be earned 
his plates a considerable way with the point, and gave them 
the necessary depth wdth the graver, touching them up in the 
more delicate parts with the dry point. His works have all 
the delicacy and clearness of the French masters, with all 
the spirit and taste of Vivares. He likewise executed several 
historical plates and portraits with great sueecss. His chief 
works are the large laiidscaxies which he has engraved fi oni 
R. Wilson and others; the death of Oeneral Wolfe, after 
West. 

The next remarkable engraver w'o have to nionlion is Sir 
Robert Strange. He is greatly admired for the breadth of 
his elfett, and the beauty of his execution ; but his great e.x- 
eellency is the delicacy and softness of his female fiesh. In 
this last he has seldom been equalled,'and never surpassed, by 
any other master, as bis engravings from the works of 'I'itian, 
(juido, Corregio, and other paintcra of the Italian school, 
sufficiently show ; but his drawing is extremely incorrect. 

We shall pass over many junior celebrities and hurry on to 
Hogarth, whoso works exhibit a walk of art untrodilen before 
him hy any. Ho made engraving an instrument of high moral 
teaching, and a vehicle for the keenest satire and the most 
brilliant humour. Ilis execution was unrivalled for what it 
professed to be. Having on a former occasion spoken of him 
at considerable length, we shall not now dwell upon him 
any further. Since his time innumerable artists of the highest 
tnltiits have appeared in every branch of engraving. 

Some years ago a machine was invented by Mr. Ijowry, of 
London, to facilitate the engraving of parallel lines. It has 
since undergone considerable improvement and is now cmi 
idoyed in most engravings, pMticularly in the sky, water, and 
the grehtteeturul parts. Wherever parallel lines are required, 
whether straight or circular, it executes them with elegance, 
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accuracy, and facility. The efforts of copper-plate engravers, 
in more recent times, have chiefly been directed to the illus¬ 
trations for bopks ; steel having generally taken its place for 
all larger and rnoro important works, owing to its greater 
durability. 

In the yiar 178.5, Alderman Boydcll conceived the idea of 
cstahlishing a Shakspcarc Gallery, in London, for the exhi¬ 
bition of works of art, upon a grand scale. Designs were 
opened up to competition, a prize of one hundred guineas 
being offered for all accepted by the contmittee. They were 
painted by some of the most eminent artists of the day. The 
first engravers in England were employed to transfer them to 
copper; amongst others, Sharpe, Bartolozzi, Earlom, Shaw, 
Simon, Middiiiiann, Watson, Tyttlcr, AVilson, and many 
others. Probably no plates ever had the same pains bestowed 
upon them. As much as five years was expended upon a 
single plate, and proof impressions were taken at every stage 
of the work for the subscribers. It was not completed till 
1808, a period of twenty years from its commencement. 

I'r,Slice lias always been celebrated for her triumphs in this 
branch of engraving. The precision of copper-plate has 
always suited the character of French art better than tho 
vagueness of dot engraving. During the eighteenth century 
the burin bore the sway, but there was always much to bo 
dcRired in the drawing. The influence of David and Kcgnault, 
however, caused greater attention to bo bestowed upon it, and 
its (Itbcts were soon perceived in engraving. The imperial 
epoch was rem.arkable for the extreme purity of style. It 
wa.s at this period that. Bervic executed those celebrated 
engravings known as the " Education of Achilles ” and 
•• Dejanira,” and classical engraving was restored to the post 
of honour. To all the processes of the revolutionary period, 
to the fine point of Duplessis-Bertaux, to the stippling of 
t.'ossia, and the aqua-tinta which popularised tho fine carica¬ 
tures of Karl Veriiet, succeeded the pcrloetimi of the academic 
lines, renewed from Eilelmck, and Drenet, and Polly. The 
breast of the Centaur, by Nessey, was copied by Bervic, the 
author of the “ I.aoooon ” by means of very curious and 
delicate labours, w'liieli please the eye by their elegance and 
tluir symmetry, as well as by the skill which disjilays 
lliroughout the flatnesses of the flesh and tho presence of the 
bones and sinews. iSuch excellence in the mechanical por¬ 
tion of the process was never before exhibited in combination 
with so much refined feeling. 

The triumphs of the graver continued under the Bestora- 
tiori ; at one time tliey were slightly interrupted by the 
moK'iuout known as Homanticiam, The “ Shipwreck of the 
Meilusa” was engraved in the dotted stylo by Reynolds, and 
soon after the “Patrol of Smyrna” revived the recollection 
of Rembrandt; but the methods of this great master were far 
aoontr learnt and understood than his genius. Innovations, 
variations, expeditious modes and plana became all the rage, 
but, nevertheless, the tradition of the old masters was upheld 
by Desnoyer, Tardieu, and Klchommc. The first applying 
himself to Hiiphael, translated him with great feeling in the 
“ Itelle Jardinil'ie ;” tho second raised himself to the rank of 
master by his fine portrait of the Earl of Arundel, after 
Vandyke, and by the “ Communion of St. Jerome,” in which 
he preserved all the power and expression of Domenichino; 
and the third had courage to measure himself against Ede- 
liuck in his rendering of one of Itaphael's chefi-ircmvre. 

After this rapid historical sketch, it may not be amiss to 
give a shint outline of the observations which professors, 
books, and academies have made the code of engravers. 

Gi<iierBlly the btuin should follow in its course the hollows 
and the cavities of muscles and folds, and widen the cutting 
os it approaches the light, and narrow them as it enters 
the shade, and finish tho outlines without hardness. Tho 
various scries of lines should be in union, altViough each 
object should be treated in its own style. It often hap¬ 
pens, for example, that the lino which is first in an open space 
may serve in returning to form the second, when in place of 
developing tho muscle or fold, the engraver has only to 
strengthen tho tone. He must neither indulge in odd and 


capricious turnings, nor adhere too closely to straightness of 
line^ which though doubtless easier to jnake, has always a 
stiff and monotonous aspect. 

AVith regard to draperies, care must be taken to distingutsh 
them by the nature of the manipulation; in engraving linen, 
for example, it should be closer and more delicate than in the 
case of other cloths, and in most cases should he made by a 
single line; white cloth by two lines only, and with a breadth 
proportioned to the texture of the material; in shining 
substances, such as silk, the work slunild be straighter, 
and tlto folds should be imitated by abrupt breaks, and also 
by an interline, slipped into the intervals of the main line.s; 
woollen and silk velvet with an interline also, but with the 
principal lines strongly marked, and the eetagid lighter, but 
still well sustained. The interline, which answers the purpose 
of producing a shining appearance so well, may also he em¬ 
ployed with success in rendering metals, gold and silver vases, 
and armour and weapons of polished steel. 

In architecture the lines must obey the laws of perspective 
and help to create the necessary optical illusion; that is, the 
lines which cover receding or diminishing objects must con¬ 
centrate in the point of view; they must conform also to the 
direction in which the objects present the greatest dimensions. 
Entire columns, for example, are engraved by perpendicular 
lines, to avoid the discord which would arise between the 
lines of the capital and those of tho base. In sculpture 
care must be taken not to do too much. The w'ork 
should be light, and appear reflected, as while marble 
and stone always does. There should bo no point of light 
placed in the pupil of the eye; and tho hair should not 
bo represented, as in nature, in detached fibres, but in a 
mass. I.andscape should be commenced by careful and dis¬ 
creet etching, so that, when giving it the finishing touches, 
the coarseness may be remov^ed without totally destroying, tn 
every place, the picturesque roughness. In earth, walls, 
trunks of trees, mountains, and rocks, the lines should be 
broken, interrupted abruptly, trembling, and should cross 
almost at right angles, to imitate the cold smoothnc's of the 
rocks : aq^ should have a nibbled appearance, to imitate the 
rugosit"’' of bark, and the inequalities of the ground or wails. 
The intervening air must also be taken into consideration, 
and allowance made for its influence making objects close 
to the horizon very soft and delicate; and the aerial perspective 
found in the painting or drawing should be reproduced. 

AfTater, if calm, should bo represented by right lines parallel 
with the horizon, and with light interlines, and some breaks, 
which express very well tho glitter and polish of the surface. 
By periiendicular seconds, the form of objects reflected in tho 
water, and overhanging its banks, may be rendered, taking 
care to make their shape^apparent, and to mark their relative 
distance from the spectator. If they are trees, their.forin can 
he best produced by a light outline, particularly iTthe wafer is 
quite clear. AA'hcn tho waters are agitated like the waves of 
■the see, the principal lines should be like the movement of 
the wave, and the interlines should be lozenge-shaped, as they 
best express the transparency of fluids. In cascades or water- 
' falls, the lines should follow the course of the fall, with inter¬ 
lines, and a good deal of abruptness in the lights. CJoUds arc 
rendered by horizontal lines; if they are those light, hanging 
vapours that lose themselves msensibly in the blue of the sky, 
care must be taken that the line, instead of fomdng a distinct 
edge all round the cloud, should Verge towards the extremity, 
and disappear there gradually. If the clouds are tempes¬ 
tuous, murky, afld agitated, the graver should give itself up to 
their forms without ro-serve. The crossings of the lines shouid, 
be made lozengo-shaped, because this gives transparency and 
an appearance of motion; but the first should in every case be 
more prominent than the second. The lines must not be too 
.. wavy, because they give the cloud the appearance of a fleece 
of wool or a bundle of tow. The blue of the sky is rendered 
by straight, horizontal lines. 

Care must b* taken to engrave the flesh of women find 
children different frotS^ that of men, and to make the first p^lt 
of the work close iind thick, so as to represent the softness and- 
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Adiekcy of their skin. The square which expresses hardness 
must be avoided, as »Iso the lozenge. In general, fies]t should 
be produced by dots; that of men by long dots, such as are 
put at the end of lines or lozenges, intermingled with round 


tltat the thickness of the coating of wax deceives, from some 
cause or other, it sometimes happens that when the plate is 
duly bitten, in spite of all the regularity observed, they cob 
out badly arranged, and if any attempt be made to set the 
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dots, and that of women with round dots, prepared by etching,** 
in order to avoid tfiat rough labour produced by elongated 
dots. “The dots,’’ says Abraham Bosse, “shoujid.be ar¬ 
ranged like bricks in a wall { above all, great order and regu¬ 
larity should be observed in disposing them, for whether it is 


right with the graver, the flesh will appear as it covered with 
aome otttaaeouB eruption." When the aquafortis produces 
them in, thb right place, however, and they are afterwardt 
njkhigled.wtth the long dots product by the burin, tlie effect is 
exoeUerit. 













THE W0BK8 OF. EMINENT'MASTfens. 


ADBIAlf EKAUWER. 





WB do not know whether Vandyck lent' his pergonagos any 
of that dignity which he pogacgged'in so large a degree him- 



Wlf t but on seeing the portrait of Adrian Brauwor, which he 
hat left ua, we can hardly fancy that a man "with such a lordly 
air, who cWd twirl his moustache so haughtily, and fold hia 
Von. 1. 


clo.->k (I gracefully, couUl hsve been the jjainter of sottish 
poasima. debauchees, and low players. Tt must be coufessed, 
that if the portrait Iv not flattering, the painte^t has'‘not 
I given US any means of forming an idea of his personal tipphar- 
ance from the figures ho drew. But, unfortunately, Jf id'pnly 
too true that his own h-tbits were exactly those whih^ he 
was fond of depicting, that he liVed'a'drunkafd, anddM in 
an hospital, and that lu- was one of those prodigals vlio never 
think of returning, but to whom pardon is grlfttW'pSWuse 
they have loved painting not wisely-but well. ' , , ‘ 

Houbrakon has'recountcd Brauwer’s life in sitgi a way os 
to swrrouri'd him with interest, ond make a full'dit^^y ttf the 
accuracy and depth otf his own information. ■ A'; letteir of 
Nicholas lux, burgomaster, <juoted by. Ha,ti|flSsk<4t' 
that Brauwer was born -at Haarlem, and hot itt|‘^tl^fearde 
as stated by ComcUus'dc Bie.'the Flemish^Wfitii^'<tfii^’iwt^ by 
H. dc Files. belonged to a poor family, 
of a natural gomus which his paren^'.were'pa^d'li^sotWop 
by odnoation. Rhance, however, broujjhjt^it’ 
mother was milliner anildrossmakor for of 

the neighbourhood. Her son sketchod for J^'the 

flowers, fruit, birds, and other little she 

embroidered on the collhrs, caps^&e) -'A pid6^<!»s‘Wi!Sim^cr- 
able reputation, Francis Hals,;' wgi. on^ri'day 'b^ their 

little .shop, and saw little 

the case and taste which hii^s^^bjs|,^bilth^t^,'sm^^ ia'and 
asked him whether he would like to be a painter. The boy 
said ho should, if his mother would allow him. The latter con¬ 
sented, but only on condition that hi|j master should support 
him until he was able'to support himself. 

• Hals agreed, took the boy home with him, and installed him 
in his studio, but kept his promises very badly. Perceiving 
very soon ’the Sfdvantag© he might derive from talent displaya 
ing so^nuch ftcedoms and originality os that of Brauwer^ 1^ 
separated .l^im ||(om J^s ,other pupils, and shut him wp'laif,* 
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'little garret, -wliore he made him work from mornmg till 
night without rest or relaxation, and gave him barely food 
enongii to keep liim alive. Adrian’s disappearance, however, 
aw.akei>ed ilic curiosity of his felloW-studend, who seized an 
oj)|.virtiit]ity iiffor'led them Ijy their master’s absence to pay a 
TIM I to tlie prisoner. 'I’liey ascended to the garret in terror, 
and, by peeping in tlirough a little window, were able to dis- 
cot'cr that he was executing very good pictures. One of them 
projiosecl to h'm to paint “ 'I'be Fivo Sen.scs,” at two-pence 
each. Ih.iuw'er accordingly completed a sketch, in which the 
subject, tiiic as it was, was ticatcd in a manner entirely new, 
for he had never seen it from any other hand, and yet with 
great .simidicity. Another ordered “ Thi' Twelve Months of 
the Year,” also for two-pence each, but promising at the same 
tiiuc t.i inciease tbc sum if be would work out his sketches. 

3., ws^ a I'iec’e of rare good fortune for the poor recluse thus 
to liiid cinploymei)} for such Ici.suro moments as he was 
able t o saatch willumt awakening the suspicions of his master. 
I'ut, Hals and Ins worthy spouse, who was, if possible, still 
iijojc iiiggiu dly and liard.hearted than himself, soon began to 
perceive a falling off in the amount of lirauwer’s labours, and 
set a watch on him; so that he was compelled to fag away 
without ceasing, and, by way of punishment for past remiss- 
noss, they dimiiiislied his rations, llapjjdly it is with boys as 
with young ladies in love, if you want to give cunning and 
address to the siuipU st or most stolid, you have only to shut 
them up. So lirauwer began to plan an escape, But here wc 
shall let bis biographer 33eseamps tell the talc : - 

“ He ivseiipcd, and ran tltroiigli the whole town, without 
knowing wliero he should go, or what be should do. Ho at 
last went into a bakei-’i* shop, and laid in a store of ginger¬ 
bread, suflioient to last him the whole day, and en.sconccd 
himself under the organ .case of the Great Church. AV'hilst 
bo awts l uminating on his posilion and prospects, ho was 
recognised by a passer-by, who freiiuented bis master’s house, 
imd who readily guessed how matters stood from Brauwer's 
forlorn aspect, lie inquired what ailed him ; Brauwer, witli 
has usual frankness, iccounti d eveiytbing that had haiipened, 
dwelling at length niion the covetousness o< Hals and his wile, 
who, not contuit with the profit they drew from his labour', 
were letting him die of Imngcr and n'rkedncss. 'J’lie pallid 
looks and the rags of the n’ariator corroborated his statements, 
and interested liis hear-er to such a degree, that he took him 
back to bio master, and promised him that he should receive 
better Iroatraent in future.” 

The remonstrances ef his new friend were not without their 
effect. He experienced more kindness, and was rigged out in 
a 1100 suit of second-hand clotlies. He now set to work witli 
renewed vigoui, but still for his master’s beuelit, who sold hi« 
little paintings .it a liigli iirice, pretending they -were the 
productions of a foreign but unknown painter, and Urns 
stimulating the curiosity of the amateurs. Brauwer, imspired 
with new vigour by hi.s good olOllms and good IboJ, gave lull 
vet)! to the inspirations of a talent .of which lie idono wa-s 
ignorant, but wldch was aheady making a good deal of imiso out 
of doors. Amongst his fellow-students w’s.* one destined niter, 
wards to boa great painter, Adrian Van Ostade, who vvas better 
able ilian the otheis, to appreciate Brauwer'.s genius, and the 
delicacy, warmth and harmony displayed in his works. Ostade 
was indignant at the Hals’ conduct, and told Brauwer that he 
was a tool not t^Tbrcak loose from his servitude; that lie was 
talented enough to live by his art, and draw from it, not Tiroiit 
only, but honour; that with a very little energy Im might 
regain liis liber'y and make anaroefoi himself; 'irid advised 
him to go to Aluslerdam and seek his fortune, where, as ho 
was erotliWy infonr -d, hie paint,egs .afreadv .sold at a high 
price. Breviwor was easily persuaded, eaeape’d a second linie, 
and made his Vay to Arasteranm. whore he ha,i iw friends 
relatives, or any r«eomm?tidation whatsoever. On his arrival! 
his good genius led hiov to the IXmeh Crown Inn, kept by a 
certain Van Soramoron, who had juaetised paintuig in his 
youth, and whose son, Henrj' Sommeieii, executed very good 
audscapcB and ilowgr-pitsees. He could not have fallw mto 
betl'ji hands. 


Our young vagabond, finding the cookery of the French 
Cftiwii bettor than that of Madame Hals, took heart, and open¬ 
ing his liavcrsaek, took out his colours, and sketched some 
pieces which astonished his hosts, and induced them to make 
him a present of a fine coppcr-platu, upon which ho was to 
display all the talent of wh^eh ho was capable. Ho accord- 
higly painted a gambling quarrel between some peasants and 
soldiers—representing the tables overturned, the cards scat¬ 
tered on the ground, the players throwing pots of beer at one 
another’s heads ; qno of whom, badly wounded, lies foaming 
with rage upon the floor, half-dead, half-drunk. The picture 
was full of nerve, and executed in a warm tone, with great 
vivacity in the figures and truth of expression, lie was at 
once recognised as tlie “foreign artist” of whom Hals had 
boasted so much. M. du Vermandois, a distinguished amateur, 
gave him no less tlian ten pounds for this work as soon as he 
saw it. Brauwer could hardly believe his eyes -he who had 
begun liy two-pence each picture ! He took the money, lay 
down on his bed, and kicked and rolled for joj'. After a little, 
he jumped up and ran out -without saying a word. It was 
evident that so much wealth was burdensome to him, and that 
he was already longing to see tlie end of it. At the end of 
nine days he rc-appeared, singing and laughing, and when 
asked what he had done witli Ms money, exclaimed, “ God be 
praised, 1 have got rid of it!” 

This anecdote alone portrays Brauwer’s character to the life. 
His rude apprenticeship in 11 als' garret, as well as the ardour 
ol hi-s own teniperaineiit, made him prone to the free enjoy¬ 
ment of life. Fainting was in reality' but a secondary pas¬ 
sion with him. His cJiief aim was, to eat, drink, and be 
merry—we were going to say, his eliief talent, for it was from 
tills sort ot lile that l.e drew his inspirations, being able to 
paint diunkards all the better from being constantly in their 
society. His studio was tlie woikshop wliieli he made vlie 
scene of “ The Gamblers' tiuarrcls,” .and the furniture of 
whicli consisted of a catk on wliieh the elovviis have just 
thrown down the four acts, a broom, a kettle, which the liglit 
fills with golden hue.s, and .■• bucket turned upside down, and 
upon It tlie smokers’ cliating-dish, without reckoning llic 
burden leuiiiiig agiiinst the wall, as wo always see it in Teniers’ 
pictures. It was from this locality, when harassed by his land¬ 
lady for payment of her bill, that ho sent his paintings lor .‘vale to 
l^he amateurs. If tliey did not bring the price he expected for 
tlicin, he burnt them, and set to -work anew upon others, upon 
wliieli he bestowed more care, till at lasjt ho got what ho 
wanted. 

There is no species of pleasantry or facctiousness that the 
Klciiiisli or Hutch biograph have not attributed to Brauwer. 
Cornelius de We states, that having been plundered bv pirates 
on the coast of lloilund, ho bethouglii himself of getting a 
coat made of coarse brown hoUand, and on it painted flowers 
and foliage in imitation, of Indian shawls. Having then given 
it a shining appearance -with gum or varnish, ho walked about 
the streets, attracting great attention from the ladies, who 
wore in raptures with his costume, and were inquiiing on all 
sides where they could procure this new stuflT. He then went 
in the eveiiuig to the theatre, and at the close of the piece 
managed to mount upon the stage, w'hcro he walked up and 
down with a wet sponge in Ids hand, calling upon the audience 
to exaniiuc the material of his coat, of which ho said, he was 
the sole maker, and carried the only piece in the world upon 
his back, 'Then, to the great astonishment of the pit, he 
rubbed off the painting with his sponge, and reyealed the 
calico m its native coarseness, dedariag it to be an omiilem of 
human life, upon which one simuld place us little value' as 
upon the wretched garment which a moment before had 
appeared so costly and beautiful. Tliis “poinUmg of tlie 
moral,” dUierwise commonplace enough, was performed by 
him with a better grate upon another occasion. Some of his 
rela4^ve3 invited him to a wedding, evidently, as ho believed, 
because he had just got a new and very showy velvet coat. 
At diAner he took some of the greasiest and tliiekest sauce on 
thg table, and smeared the coat with it, saying thot the velvet 
had a right to the good cheer, inasmuch as it was the ■velvet 
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which was invited. He then threw it into the fire, and went 
back to the tavexn^for his old rags. 

James Houbrakcn, who ably engraved the portraits which 
illustrate his father's " Lives of the rainters,” conceived tho 
idea of placing a monkey beside Brauwer’s portrait, to express 
that buffoon humour which, far from diminishing as ago 
advanced, in Brauwer’s ease only increased and became more 
repulsive. In fact, M'hat in tho child might be called drolleries, 
in the man were nothing but gross lomfoolcrics, which smelt of 
tho places frequented by their author. Happily, Brauwer, 
during his lifetime, achieved better things than pasquinades 
and farces, and has rendered his name immortal by some 
maatoipicecs of expression, touch, and colouring, to which tho 
graver of Visscher has lent new life. Their scarcity, too, has 
enhanced their value. What nerve, what life, and what 
accuracy of observation do they not display! Nowhere else, 
save in the reality, do we find' those grimaces, those red and 
bloated • faces, that coarse merriment of tatterdemalions, and 
those indescribable attitudes and postures of beastly^runken- 
ncss. What imagination could conjure merely up by guess 
those i»hyRiognoinies of the gamblers—-the ‘winner singing 
with all his might, the crest-fallen visage of his antagonist, 
and tho bumpers which the spectators are cngulphing in their 
huge throats in honour of the occasion ? No one but an U/jtW 
ol taverns could bavo risen to die height, or rather descended 
to the lowness, of scenes like these. In wiuo Brauwer found 
tlie truth of his sketches.—f/i vi/io n rifas. 

It would, doubtless, have been far better for such a painter 
if his life were wholly unknown to us, and nothing remained of 
him except these admirable little works, which might lead us 
only to suspect his tasto for carousal. But it would seem as 
if history had a predilection for scandal, if wo may judge from 
the i omjdaceney -with which she records all tho follies and 
weaKnes!;es of her heroes, while she is silent regarding so 
miiny elmrming artists who needed nothing hut the Mat of a 
great vice to make them famous, and hand down their names 
to posterity. Brauwer livmd at Amsterdam until, having 
earned a gj'cat deal, bui spent more, he had to lly from his 
creditors. He took tlio road to Antwerp ; but as ho was not 
HO wi 11 vensetl in the current politics of the day a.s in the gossip 
of the l.ip room, he was imprudent enough to jircsciit himself 
at the gi'tes of the town without a pas-sport from the States 
(j c nci al, which were then at war with Spain. 11 o was arrested ' 
as 11 spy, and imprisoned in the citadel. He there met with 
the I)uke of Arembcrg, also a prisoner by order of the King of 
Sp.uii. Taking him for the governor of the place, he recounted 
to him, with tears in his eyes, all the misfortunes which had 
befallen him, and assured him most solemnly that he was 
raeiely a painter, who had come to Antwerp to make use of 
his talents, and offered to prove his stotements if he were 
fumishi'd with a palette and brushes. The duke immedi¬ 
ate^ sent a message to Rubens, asking him to fnrtvard the 
articles; and the latter forthwith sent back canvas, colours, 
and everything that was necessary. In the meantime, some 
Spanish soldiers had set themselves down to .play at cards in 
the courtyard in front of the painter’s window. Brauwer took 
them for tho subject of his picture, and painted the group 
with extraordinary truth, exhibiting the minutest traits of 
character, attitude, and physiognomy iu c.ach. Behind tliem 
appeared an old soldier seated on his haunches, and watching 
tlic game. His face was striking and original, ami between 
his half-open lips appeared the only two teeth that were left 
him. The artist had never,succ ceded so well -had never dis¬ 
played so much liru and vigour. As soon as the dufcc' saw the 
picture, ho burst out haugbing, and sent for Rubens to come 
and soo if the work of his dauber was -worth preserving, 
llubens came, and bad no sooner cast ids eye upon it, than iic 
exclaimed, "It’s by Brauwer; no one else could paint sub¬ 
jects of this kind with stioh power and beauty.” When 
pressed to value it, ho named seventy pouitds. “ You are right 
in thinking it is not for salo,” said tho duke; " I intend it for 
my own collection, as much because of the singularity of llio 
incident, as for its intrinsic excellence.” 

Rubens'used all his influence to get Brauwer odt of prison. 


Ho went to the governor and su6ceeded in convincing lun} 
that the supposed spy was a painter of genius, and obtained 
his liberation, upon Ms becoming security that his protigi was 
in reality -what lie said ho was. He then took him homo to 
his house, assigned him’a chamber, a place at his table, and 
procured him suitable dress. But Brauwer, instead of being 
grateful for these acts of kindness, was only ombiwrassed by 
them. The lilx'rtino and riotous hero of tavern brawls and 
merriment felt but ill at ease in the well-ordered, sober, but 
elegant mansion of Rubens. In a few days our hero was 
heartily sick of it, and took W his heels, sold his clothes, and 
returned to his old haSints and associates, declaring that life 
under Rubens’ roof was to him as insupportable as imprison- 
ment in tho citadel. * ' 

There was then at Antwerp a baker, named Joseph 'V.m 
Craosbeck, a native of Brussels, who professed to be very b.nd 
of painting, and sometimes acted as a broker. Brtiuwor 
made his acquaintance, and seeing he had a handsome wife, 
conceived it to be incumbent upon him to fall in love with 
her. But, in accordance with the old saying that husbands 
generally pave the way for their own misfortunes, it so Iiap- 
poned that (Tacsbcck offered Brauwer board ami lodging, in 
ease he taught him painting. This was exactly what tiu! 
artist wanted, and ho accordingly snapped at the piopoHal 
with the utmost eageniess. No two men woro ever better 
matched. They had the same ta.steii, the s.anic chara<‘teristies, 
and they soon had the samo style. By dint of admiring and 
imitating Brauwer, tfr.aeshcck began to dix]>lay some talent, 
but he made no better use of it than his master, for he 
employed himself mostly in painting drunkenness, dchauchcry, 
and. pots of beer. It appears that the tn o painters liiul, doubt¬ 
less at the close of some carous.al, some difference wub tlio 
police, which obliged them to quit Belgium and take i ei'ugo in 
Paris. Brauwer did but little work there, and .soon returned 
to Antwerp, c.'irrying disease with him, mid died misfraldy in 
the public hospital in that town, in IGCO. Ho was bui iv! in 
the cemetery of the plague-strukcn, that is, on a straw bod, at 
tHb bottom of a well. On liciiring of this sad cud of a life of 
so much glory and bhanio, Rubens, it is said, w.is moved to 
tears, tie was unwilling, lioivever, that due loapcif should 
not be paid to art in the ju rson of one of its great profess.irs. 
Accordingly he caused tho body of Brauwer to be cvhiinud, 
and paid the expense of the funeral rites, whi'di lie caused to 
be celebrated with great pomp. Reger do Piles has ina.le tho 
aaw'rlioti that Rubens i s used a magniaeeut tmnb to be erected 
to Brauwer in tho church in whicli he -H’as Iniried. Tim 
trutli is, IhatHiibciis did ontertain the idea of erecting such a 
monument, and sketched a dc.sigri for it, but his own death 
prevented his carrying his intention info execution, and conse¬ 
quently tlio epitaph given by doriiclius do Bio. in Plcmisli 
verse, had no oxistenee save in liis own iinagiiiatimi. 

The best proof of Brauwer’s power and imagination lieif in 
tho fact, that, though Hals’ pupil, his .style differed completely 
from that of his master. Haks’ is impetuous, and coTeiist.s 
mainly in bold touches so placed as to coimenl the preeision, 
often painful, of the sketcli, and to produce their effect at a 
distance —and at a distance only. On the contrary, Bfauwer's ■ 
pencil is free and ea.sy; he expresses and fini-lioa Wh ohjocts 
w^lthout minuteness and without coldncr.s. l.fis pictures aro ' 
only finished sketches—the impastmciit is so thin that tlio 
priming of the canvas apia ars through it. But besides this, 
lir.auwer had another stylo, in 'udiicli tlierr: was more impastir.cni 
and visible touches ; in wbieli lightness and soltiiuss are united 
to firmness, and delicacy to breadth. I’nie and sji'iliu'l as 
Teniers, Br.auwer is warmer in liis tones, :,hows more of red¬ 
dish brown, .md iu this approaches Ostade and Rembrandt. In 
a ivord, Brauwer is as much to be imitated in his i xecution as 
his example is to be avoided in his chuieo of hubjeets. 0.stade 
and Rembrandt arc never ignoble, because they never sock to 
bo so; w'hile Brauwer, having boldly and openly renounced 
decency, never fails to call up those tei lings of disgust which 
evt'ry man, howeve.r blunt his per.scptions, must feci at the 
sight of a vagabond ’fer rnffiun engaged in his orgies. And; 
nuvcrlhoIcsB, Brauwer, despite Uie coarscuess of hU mbdels, 
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ytjie (igUueos and lepulsiveness 8, 9 , lO."*' Two Peasants,” a piece maiked, Ahraham 
jWed, during two centuries, in Branwer, fedt. 

^^y.the delieuey, the wannth, and 11.—“A Tall Man and a Little Woman with an Ape 

smoking,” with the inscription, Wais dit voor en gedroM. 
iRh a good deal of skill, some etchings, 12.—"A Peasant Girl making Oakes.” 

has furnished a list; they arc nineteen 18.—“ A Peasant lighting his Pipe at a Chafing-dish held 

d)y a Woman.” 
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1 . —“Four Peasants,” underneath, Tsa nknden. 

2 . —“A Peasant Girl playing u Flageolet, and two Pcasante 
dancing ”—Lualitf spoil. 

3 . 4 , 6, 0 .—“Three Peasants smoking ’ - ii«,- ,mo^n. 
7 .—“ A Peasant sleeping in tho foreground, and in the haek- 

groiittd three Peasants drunk.”— Brituwer. 


14 ^ 15 , 18,1 17 . 18 , 10,-—“A series of Peasants and Peasant 
Girls:” six pit-ets udtliout any murk: the first represents a 
“ Woman asking Alins.” 

The portrait of Brauwer, painted by Vandyck (p, 146 ), has 
been engraved by Schelte: John Gole has also engraved it, 
and Boulonnais has copied it. Adrian Brauwer is one of the 
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paintera who has. been most engraved. The names of 
the pnacipsl engravers are Me^yssens, Blooteling, MacArdell, 
I^as, Ba*an, Bary, Bremden, Delfos, Demouchy, Wenceslas 
SoUar, John Golct T. Major, Maloeuvre, Mathan, Harinus, 
Nicholdi, Ploos Van Amstel in his “Imitations of Drawings 
after the principal Flemish and Dutch Painters;” Biedel, 
father and son ; Van Schsgen, Seiler, Schenck, Van Sommer, 
Spilsbarg, Spooner, Jonas Suyderhoef, Wallerant Vaillant, 
Le Vnsseur, Verkoljie. 


drinking. This painthig;'y^oh we have reprodaeed (p. 148), 
is called in Holland “ iSie' Pli^ler.*’ 

John de Visscher has alsd en^yed, after Brauwe?, • series 
of four tap-rooms, all of which a^ excellent, psartionlaTly in 
point of colouring. 

This is not all; the famous Lucas WdStermann has engraved, 
after this master, “The Seven Mortal Sips,” represented by 
half-length figures. Voluptuousness is thiji^ sketched in two 
ways, so that the seven sir.s form eight'pieays. They bear 
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Amongst these we must distinguish, as beyond oomparison, 
Blooteling, Lobas, Hollar, John Golo, and Suyderhoef, and we 
must add to the list the great name of Visschar. has 
executed, after Brauwer, two pioces of the greatest beauty, 
and greatly sought after by amateurs, “ A Surgeon dressing a 
.^n’s Foot," the proofs of which bear the inscription, 
Ufa, parga, aai * tap-roow, in which one man is playing a 
Sddle and winking hit eye, three other* einging, and one 


the cipher V.; and the “ Five Senses”—five pieces. We see in 
Brauwer's drawings a pen outline, aided by a little wash of 
Indian, and, a few bold touches and hatclunga of the pen, 
which produce all the effect that could be expected from tlse*. 
The ehort, thick-set figures, their grimaces, and the appeange 
of their-heads, covered with strright, stiff hair, indicate 

author -at a ; ♦ ,' * jm 'i;, ■! 

Lebrun infothtf ue that David Teniers psintad'lh 
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style (aot- tlie fine gilrcry gray) some paintings which have 
been often attril)uted to Brauwor, ki' order to enlianoe their 
price, and because they did hot seem handsome enough for 
Teniers himself. 

The following are some of the prices which Brouwer’s works 
hare fetched:— 

Tlio Laroquo Sale—Gersaint, 1745 : A small landscape, in 
a gilt frame, Ids. 8d.; a small beginning certainly. 

The Caulet d’Han'teville Sale, 1774: “ A Dispute at Play, 
containing six figures, and forming a pendant to one of Cor¬ 
nelius Dusart's, was sold for £2 only. It is true that at the 
same sale a fine llembrandt, engraved by MacArdell in the 
dotted manner, brought only £24. 

KandnndoBoissot Sale, 1777; “ATap-room,*’ representing 
a man sitting down and lighting his pipe by alive cold; another, 
leaning on the back of his chair, is puffing out smoke; a 
woman holds a pot—a fine painting, £98. 

Burgraaf Sale, ISll : A little painting containing two 
peasants smoking beside an uptiuned cask, and a Utird in the 
background, £2 10s, 

Erard Sale, 1832: “ The interior of .a Public House,” on 
wood, from the Wille Cabinet; ten flgmfcs, £38. 

Cardinal Pesch’s Sale, 1845: “'The Card Players j” four 
poasauts seated upon nptumhd tubs; the game appears to be 
decided. A wooden partition divides the group from three 
other figures warming themselves at a large fire-place. £31. 

There is but one of Adrian Brauwer’s paintings in the 
Louvre, the “ Interior of a Tap-room.” A seen from 
behind is asleep upon a table; a smoker is ligfnting his pipe, 
and another is kissing the maid. In the background two men 
are chatting with a little girl. 

Amongst Brauwer's pupils were Gonzates, Craesbeek, Til- 
borg, Bernard Touchers, and Jan Steen, who was also tho 
pupil of Yan Goyen, The following is his monogram: — 

A 


VAN HUYSUM’S SECRET. 

Tita setting sun was glittering on the windows of a small 
house in the suburbs of Amsterdam. In a balcony opening 
upon a parterre sown with anemones, tulips, roses, and may- 
flowers, stood a man whose pale and haggard features, bent 
figure, and white and scanty hair, but too clearly indicated the 
rapid approach of old age and decrepitude. 

It was Van Huysum, the celebrated flower painter, whose 
pictures, treasured in all the collections of Spain, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Belgium, are distinguished from all others by 
a softness and freshness of which he alone seemed to possess 
tlie secret. 

Before him lay a'palette charged with colours, several 
brushes scattered about, and some sketches apparently just 
commenced, one of which he still held in his hand; though, as 
if forced to suspend his labour, he reclined in an aim-chair, 
his hi-ad leaning back, ajid his eyes half-closed, as if in a 
swoon. Suddenly a young girl made her appcarajice at the 
lower end of the gallery, r.m tow.artl» him, and asked him with 
an anxious air what had happcited to liim. 

“ Nothing, nothing ho muttered in reply—” a little weak¬ 
ness, but nothing more; it’s over n-Vw. I have been trying in 
vain to sot to work to finish those sketches that were promised 
so long ago; hut I'm not ahh^” 

“ The doctor has warned you, uncle,” said the girl gently, 
” that you must take rest till you are better.” 

Van Huysum made a gesture of iojpatience and chagrin. 
‘*And when will that her” he asked in feverish accents; 
" don’t you see there is no sign of it, Gotta r” 

“Patience, dear uncle,” was her reply; “you sek the fine 
days are coming hack again,” 

“Yes,” said the old man, raising hjmsolf withj>a look of 
animation, “the garden i* beginning to bloom, and the bird# 
are singing and'buUdkm their nests,-and the butterfileB flit¬ 


ting about; but what avails all this when I con ho longer 
paint them?” , ^ 

“ Oh, in a few weeks more,” rejoined Gotti^ “ yon will be 
able.” 

“A few weeks ! do you know—or are you forgetting how 
time passes—that before the end of the month I must pay 
Vanbruk the next instalment of the price of this house, turd 
that I was hoping to meet it by two'paintings that I promised 
Salomon, and that the sketches ore still upon the easel just as 
1 left them three months ago ? Vanbruk will call for his money 
in a day or two, and not getting it, will take possession of the 
house, and deprive me of my flowers and my sun. Delay, 
you see,-is ruin and desolation.” 

. Gotta stood motionless while the old man was speaking, and 
when he had done, after a short pause said softly, “ Trust in 
God; I know he’ll not desert you.” , 

Van Huysum shook his head, and there was silence for 
some moments. 

" And still,” he added a moment afterwards, in a low voice, 
as if soliloquising, “ and still, if I could get assistance, like 
other painters whose pupils help them.” 

“ And so you can, uncle, whenever you please,” said Gotta. 

" Aye, and let them discover my secret,” interrupted the 
painter, with an angry look, " so that no one could distinguish ^ 
my works from theirs; no, no, the bouquets of Van Huysum 
shall always remain tho only ones of their kind.” 

So saying, he closed the box containing his colours with 
testy haste, and drew tho curtain over his caiivas, and costing 
a suspicious glance at his niece, exclaimed, I’ll engage you 
would like to learn yourself, Gotta, what patience and per¬ 
severance have taught me. But no—if you please—you 
shan’t know. When presents ore too costly, the recipients 
are apt to -jc ungrateful. Bind it out, my girl, find it out, as 
I found it out myself. Since 1 grew ill you have painted 
more than usual. Have you made much progress ? Let me 
see, Gotta; show me your latest attempts.” 

" Oh, they’re not .worth your notice, uncle,” said Gdtta, 
blushing and looking rather embarrassed. 

"Come, come, show them to me,” replied Van Huysum. 

" I mustn’t refuse you good advice; you have the stuff in you 
to make a good painter; but you must seek out your own 
style." 

There was nothing for it but to comply; so Cfotta went 
out and brought in a small squme piece of canvas in a frame, 
and on it painted a bouquet of flowers, principally snowdrops 
and campanulas. Van Haymm examined it attentively, and 
at first his couuteaiance darkened. 

“ Ah! you paint very well. Gotta," said he; “ your tone is 
delicate, your drawing is correct and harmonious; here arc 
some leaves which are absolstely perfect; it’s a maaterpieup, 
my dear; in the long run yonTl form a school, and throw 
Van Huysum into the shade.” 

This was said in a teae half earnest, half ironical and bitter. 
It was evident that the painter’s jeakmsy was struggling 
witiiin him with the man’s affection and generosity. He 
placed the picture at a little distance from him, that ho might 
better observe its effect; and after looking at it in silence for 
some minutes, his face became lighted up with a smile. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly to himself, “ the little thing has some 
taste; but yet it’s not my style, nor ray colouring. Let us see, 
Gotta, how much will Salomon give you for this ?” 

“ What he gave me for the former ones, I Suppose, uncle— 
five ducats.” 

Van Huysum rubbed his hands with delight. “ Good,” 
said he i “I could sell one of the same size for fifty ducats. 
Ah, there’s no doubt there’s nobody like me; I alone can 
make the flowers grow out under the brush.”. Then, os if 
recurring to lus former train, of thought, he exclaimed— . 

" l%t vrhat good doea my skill do me if I can’t use itt 
Miserable that I am! the mine of gold is there, but I have not 
strength to work it 1 What day of the month is it, Gotta ?” , 

“ The tamnty-ninth, uncle.” 

Twaaty-.nintli! is it possible? And Vanbruk will be 
here in two days—in two days 1 What shall I do ? God has 
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fi)mken Tm. mined—hopdlewly mined!” he psolaiMcd, 

sinking back in|o his cbah, 

Gotta, thinking he tvas about jto faint, administered some 
cordial, which had the effect of reviring him, and endeavoured 
to soothe and encourage him by kind words. At this moment 
the door opened, and Ssdomon the Jew appeared. Gotta 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and waved her hand to him 
to retire; bat it was too late. Van Huysum had seen him. 

“There he is,” said he, in a querulous, despairing tone; 
“there he is, coming for his pictures, and the money with 
him." 

“Yes, master,” replied the Jew, shaking the gold in a 
leathern bag and making it chink) " and in good Portuguese 
pieces, such as I know you like.” 

“ Take them away,” said the painter feebly; “ don’t come 
here to increase my trouble by the sight of money which I 
want, hut am not able to earn.” 

The .Tew removed his spectacles, and looked at him with an 
air of astonishment. 

“What do you mean?” said he; “don't you want my 
money?” • 

“ No ; because I can't give you the paintings,” 

“But I’ve come to pay you for those which you have 
#ient me.” 

Van Huysum looked at him fiercely—“That J sent you!” 
he exclaimed; “ what do you mean ?” 

Gotta made several attempts to put a stop to the conversa¬ 
tion, which was evidently fatiguing her uncle, and preventing 
any explanation; but he insisted upon having one. 

“ I'faith,” said the Jew, shrugging his shoulders, “ it is 
easily givt?n; your niooc has given me two small pictures, for 
which I am about to pay you ten ducats, and a largo one for 
uhich I shall pay you two hundred ducats.” 

“ Pictures of mine! ” repeated the painter. 

“Yes,” replied the Jew, “your large vaso with the nest 
and the snail. It is a masterpiece: and I am now taking it to 
the Duke of Kemberg." 

“ You have it with you then ?” said Van Huysum. 

“ Yes, I have left it in the parlour.” 

“ Show it to mo ; show it to mo !” 

The old painter rose and advanced towards one of the glass 
doors looking out upon the gallery. Salomon followed him, 
.ind on removing the doth which c<>vcrcd a middlp-si/ed 
piettire, revealed to Vanlluysum the work of which he spoke. 
The latter recognised at a glance one of the sketches which hU 
illness had compelled him to abandon, but so well finished in 
his own stylo, and with the processes which he thought known 
only to lumsslf, that on seeing it ho started back with a cry of 
astonishment. A more minute examination, however, ena- 
blod him to discover certain touches vvhich betrayed another 
hand. 

“ Wlio Sold you tjiat?” said he to Salomon, in a voice 
hoarse with anger. "Where Is the villain that has stolen my 
secret ?” 

“ Here, uncle,” said a soft imploring voice beside him. 
He turned, and there was Gotta on her knees, her hands 
clasped together, and big tears coursing rapidly down her 
marble cheeks. 

“ You!” said Van Huysum; “ this painting by you! How 
did you find out my method ?” . ■ 

“ Quite unintentionally; by watching you while at work,” 
replied the girl. 

“ Bo, all my precautionB were useless,” said the painter, 
“ since 1 had a spy in my house. And how long have you 
knowh it ?'* ■ ■ , 

“ A long time,” murmUred Gotta. Van Huysum looked at 

her steadily. • 

“ And why, then, did you not make ’Use of it sobner ?’ he 

asked.' 

“ Because then I only should have profited by it,” was her 
reply; “solong as you wore able tohfild the briuh. I had no 
right to interfere with your discoveries; but when sickness 
cafiio, and when 1 knew the time for paying Vaabruk the 
money duo to him was approaching, and when I saw yon 


careworn anxious, I took courage, and thought that if I 
employed the knowledge I had stolen from you to give you 
comfort and repose, it would not bo a thoft, but restitution. 
Forgive mo, uncle,’if I was mistaken; but let mo continue to 
work while you arc no longer able to do so, and as soon as 
you aro recovered, I promise you I will forget all I have 
learnt.” 

Gotta raised her streaming eyes to his, and the tears that 
himg on the dark lashes glistened like pearls in the sunbeams 
that were reflected from the window. He took her tenderly 
by the hand, and thus proceeded: — 

“ God, my child,” said he, " has taught me a great lesson, 
by setting your example before me. He has taught me that 
our gifts, wljatcver they may be, sliould not be selfishly kept 
for ourselves alone, but that our true happiness should be in 
sharing them with others. Keep the brush which to-day has 
proved our salvation. Until now there was but one Van 
Huysum ; henceforth, I am willing thore should be two.” 


MR. BANVARD, Tllk AMKRICAN TANORAMA 
FAINTER. 

"Wb are all by this time tolerably familiar with panoramas;, 
but probably not many of our readers have seen one of the 
same dimensions as that which Mr, Banvard, an American 
artist, is said to have executed. It represents the mighty 
Mississipi, with the varied scenery through which it flows; 
and certainly, ho far as mere size ia concerned," must be no 
unworthy representation of that majestio river; for we aro 
told it measures no less than in length. The idea 

of travelling such a distance with the eye to get from the 
beginning to the end of n pictorial view, is quite a novelty to 
the steady-going inhabitants of the Old "World. Wo are 
indebted to an American authority foV the foUowiag account 
of the artist and his work, which we think will be read with 
interest, both as, showing what ingenuity and perseverance can 
accomplish, and as a fresh chapter in the history of art. 

There was a young lad of fifteen, a fatherless youth, to whom 
a very extraordinary idea occurred, ns he was floating for 
the lust time down the Mississippi. Ho had read in some 
foreign journal, that America could boast the most picturesque 
and magnificent scenery iu the world, but that she had not 
yet produced an artist capable of delineating it. 

On this thought he pondered and. pondered, till his brain 
began to whirl; and as he glided along the shores of the stu¬ 
pendous river, gazing around him with wonder and delight, 
the boy resolved within himself that he would take, away the 
reproach from his country--that he would paint tlie beauties 
and sublimities of his native land. 

Some years passed away, and still John Banvard (for that 
was his name) dreamed of being a painter. Whkt ho. was in 
his waking, working moments, wc do not khow^yp'roUably a 
mechanic. But at all events, he found time to turn ovfer and 
'over again the great thought that haunted him; till at length, 
before he had yet attained his twenty-first year. It assumed a 
distinct and tangible shape in his mind, and ho davoted him¬ 
self to .its realisation. 

No idea of profit was mingled with his ambition; and, 
indeed, strange to say, we can learn nothing of any aspirations 
he may have felt after artistical exoellence. His grand object, 
as he himself informs usi^jsfas to falsify the assertion that 
America had no “ artists commensurate with the grandeur ;md 
extent of her scenery,” and to accomplish this by producing 
the largest painting in the world. 

John Banvard was born in New York, and “raised in Ken¬ 
tucky ;’ ’ but he liad no patnupi either among the rich merchauts 
of the one, oit the wild enthusiasts of the other, whoso name . 
has become a synonyme for all that is good, bad, and ridicu-' 
louB in the American, character. He was self-taught 
self-dependent; and when he determined to paint a pictu^ pf. 
the shores of the Mississippi, which should be as superior,ip-,, 
all others in ^int of sizftAs that prodigious river is supwiiw ^ 
the streamlets of Sitfrdpu, ho was obliged to betake hi^i^if;,, 
for some rtmP'to'trsdiA|'aJ»d boating upon the mi|hty itseimi'' 
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in nrder to raiiie funds for the purchase of materiaJs., But this 
■was at' length accomplished, and the ■work begun. His first 
task was to make the necessary drawing, and in ewouting 
this he spent four hundred days in the manner thus described 
by himself:— 

For this purpose he had to travel thousands of miles alone in 
an open skiff, crossing the rapid streams, in WaHy pliu»s more 
than two milei in width, to aelect proper paints of sight from 
which to take this sketch. His hands became hardened with 
constantly plying the oar, and his skin ss tawny as an Indian’s, 
from exposure to the rays of the«sun and the viciasitudes of 
the weaker. 

He would be weeks together without speaking to a human 
being, lurving no other company than hurrifle, which furnished 
him with his meat from the game of the woods or the fowls of 
the river. 


■When tbe preparatory drawings were ooihploted, he erected 
a building at Louisville, in Kentucky, where he at length 
commenced his picture, which was to be.a panorama of the 
Mississippi, painted on Canvas three, tiiiles lottf/y and It is 
noted, with'a justifiable pride, that this proved tn^be a hbihe 
production throughout, the cotton being grown in one of the 
southatn i^iea, an^ tite £|Mc spmi aiad vovim 
girls'Of Lpiridk' 

'What the pictnte is, a* g ytoik of art, m^y; thdtiWtds have 
had an opportunity of uqcgtalnihg person^y ; we know 
that it received the warmest erdogiuins frMt'^.jktott ^tm- 
guishedof his countrymen, and a testimeajf’.ljh .lkivour^f its 
correctness from the principal captains ^otg 'ot the 
Mississippi, * 

At the meeting in Boston, his Excellei^ Qfiive^r Briggs, 
of Massachusetts, who was in the chi^, i«iyted of it with 
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When the *«in4>eian ' to ^k behind the and 

evening to '.appr^^teh, he would 's<di^ 
cove, overshadowed >y ;tJm-lofty ,cottbniropd,.''^diitw;,oi^,& 
skiff from the water, -and repair,thc weod^ ..,tp‘ ' his 

supper.; ;^fter kilUng his game, h» tihii^-rettgm, 

'and, sei^.oh some fallen log, would ^ 'It. 
with no beverage than the wholesome wsteT*^^ . 
rivet that’glSled by him. 

Havi» his lonely nW, he would, ,*cit hii««df^^ 

his kis frgii, skiff; 

to shield him from the night dews, and ^th hit portfolio (it 
drawings for his pillow, and the sand of the bfink fbr hie hedi 
•would sleep soundly till the morning, when he would arism 
from his lo-wly-couoh^ reet kis breakfast before tlm rays of ,the,, 
rising Sun had dit^rsed tlto JhiSfrhid mist from the 
the river, and then start afreph to his task again, 


¥ 


e)|ti^Ss»i»,4s a <''wpp4e|^ Nd .... 

asA',Oa|&oun, 

;rsa<d|iifttgM.ticpresai%« 

i'. .-.'.Li1... K.. ■ >» 

T- flffl 





rams Of the mdaon, Panorama of a Toyage round the 
yFeStdr Fahonuaa of the Bhiue, and others without end,' 
We .i^ould suppose at the present moment, that many 
artistp!i4^#cployed, who might otherwise have languish} 
Ik pointy, fiii^ panorama painting a great «mre» of petji^irj, 
prpikfe K-. . . '' ' 












WEETALL. 




IIICHAKD WESXALL. 

ItiCHA&D WESTAti., one of wliose works we have reproduced, Cheapside. He was allowed to devote his cvcningsto attend* 
is kestkno^n to the public as an illustrator of British poetrjr— ance on the lectures at the Royal Academy, and here ho 



certtdnly ii delightful, if not as a htak at an artist can 
liidilttilkei fits bam in and wts bamid iqipren^ce 
to an engraver of heraldry on silver, &e., in Gutter-lane, 


formed an ae^p|intaace %ith Mr., afterwards Sir Ihonm**- 
Lawrehw. 'lOp^dame so intimate, that ss' soon'as 'Weatglt > 
was out of hhi* apprenticeship the two ftimds tedfe t|^#ims«l, 
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V>get!^ *in Greek-street, ^olio, duiding the doors between 
the»*^hat opening out in Greifk-street being Weetall’s; and 
jj«e one in the square, Lawrence’s. 

The course upon which Westall entered in the practice of 
his art, was one well calculated to insiu'c his popularity 
with the public, in the then state of taste and feeling, whatever 
we may think of its real excellence. The spirit of elegant 
sentiment, which afterwards gave birth to the “ annuals” and 
“ keepsakes,” and made a great deal of poetry that is deno- 
miniited ” namby pamby ” in the highest degree acceptable, 
was then abroad, and Westall was just the man to minister at 
its altar. His pencil, as well as his nature, was prone to 
elegance, grace, and refinement, though with a large amount 
of affectation, lie sketched love and love scenes under every 
possible typo and symbol; and a great many of the best or 
most artistic—if we may be allowed the expression—incidents 
in ancient mythology; Sappho in the T.esbian shades, the 
boar that killed Adonis brought before Venus, Calypso enter¬ 
taining Telemachus in her grotto, the marriage ijrooession 
on the shield of Achilles, and an immense number of Vonusos 
in {'very variety of attitude, and attended by a large number 
of Cupids. The first production, however, which called 
public attention to him, was a picture exhibited in 178fl, 
representing a scene from Chaucer’s “ January and May.” 
Two years afterwards he again made his appearance with 
” Mary, Queen of Scots, taking leave of Andrew Marvel,” 
“Esau asking for liis Father's Blessing,” and a “ Scene from 
the Wife of Bath’s Tale.” . His first great work, however, 
was illustrations of Milton and Shakspoare, which he was 
employed to execute by Alderman Boydoll, tlie ioundcr of tlio 
Shakspearian Gallery. In those of Milton he seems to have, 
caught some measure of the poet’s spirit, and in some instances 
he makes an appfoaoh to the poet’s sublimity and grandeur; 
but in those of Shakspoare it can only bo said that he is 
inv.iriably correct, o?fii that there is nothing to offend. For 
Bowyir he painted subjects from the history of England, and 
met w itU the same success. 

He now etuue before the world as the painter of the pi-ojjrtti- 
lies of genteel and fashionable life pur exedUmev. lie was 
in art pretty much what Thomas Haynes Bayley was in 
poetry. He afterwards illustrated the viu-ious ceremonies of 
the church of England with a decorum, an nc-uracy, and 
solemnity that delighted the hearts of the large body of 
worshippers in that communion. He soon bectvme one of the 


most popular book illustrators, and greatly run after by 
the publishers; but all his drawings were wanting in vigour. 
He, however, ministered successfully to the public taste, and foj; 
any faults in his style ho was not himself entirely to blame. 

Ho was elected a member Of the Academy in 1794, the ydar 
in which Lawrence and Stothard were also elected. In 1808 
he published a volume of poems, entitled “ A Day in Spring,” 
which was illustrated with engravings by S. O;, <p- Heath 
from his own designs. He taught Queen Victoria dratving; 
and certainly, whatever yrero the merits of Ws works, his 
pupil does honour to his powers as an instructor. 

Probably no man who was so conversant, ashn artist must 
be, with works of art, could have been so miserably deceived 
in his speculations as Mr. Westall was' in his picture dealing. 
The fact that he was ruined at it, is the most convincing proof 
that was over afforded of the folly of connoisscurship. The 
art of imitating jjictures—of giving them the tone of age, and 
the traces of certain masters’ manner—has of late years been 
brought to the highest pitch of perfection; and to detect a 
fraud is a much more difficult matter “than to discover excel¬ 
lence. The mistake of the connoissemrs is in laying claim to 
the greatest skill in both, and, in fact, proclaiming that the 
one is inseparable from the other. The great anxiety on 
the part of the public, of late years, to become possessed, 
of the works of great masters, has created a corresponding 
anxiety on the part of tho dealers to supply them. In the 
ease of cotton or calico this would not be a difficult matter; 
but the pictures of Titian or Giorgione do not admit of 
unlimited multiplication. When Westall entered the lists 
against dishonest imitators, he found himself completely out¬ 
witted. Chefs-d'anvrr, for which he thought himself only 
too happy to pay large prices, turned out to bo clever copies. 
Before he hud discovered the cheat he often spent largo sums 
in restoring the colouring, in framing or regilding them. His 
handsome fortune was soon dissipated in this way, and the 
unfortunate man ended his days a pensioner on the fund set 
apart by the lloyal Academy for the relief of any of their 
members who are reduced to destitution, His death took 
place on the 4th of December, 18.30. 

His “Feasant Boy," which we have engraved (p. 168), was 
one of the best of his works. The drawing is excellent, and there 
is an air of unaffected simplicity and contentment in the ex¬ 
pression of the faee, and the accessories are all in excellent 
keeping. 


DR. FAU8TUS. AFTER REMBRANDT. 


Tub story of Dr. Jchn Fauslus, as it was popularly believed 
by our grandfathers, And upon which so much wit and in¬ 
genuity and rfisearchhave been expended, fan pretty much as 
follows ; — 

lie was born in Germany of poor parents, 'His father was 
unable to bring him up, but he, had a brother living near him, 
who took a great fancy to his nephew, and resolved to 
make a scholar ol him. So he put him to school, and after¬ 
wards entered, him at the university to study divinity; but 
this was by no means to the youth’s taste, and though ho 
applied himself to it with tolerable diligenca, ho applied fat 
more diligently to necromancy and magic, charms and sooth- 
sayuig, witchcrait, and the like. At last, he reached such a 
pitch of perfection bi the bUick art, that he attained to the 
power of commanding the devil u. appear whenever he pleased. 
One day h© was. walking m a wo<,rt neai’ 'Wirtemborg with a 
friend, whp expressed a desire to see some avldehcc of the 
- doctor t arh, Bad pj^ed him, could ho then and there irtiag the 
demon Mephistophote before them. Upon the foit call given 
by l-austus, devti made a noise as if Imavcii mid earth 
were coming fogother, and tlien made a roaring as if tho wood 
bail been-11111 of wild beast*. The doctor then mads a circle 
toTiom, and round it he ran witii a noise Uke that of im 
thousand waggoiis going at ftdl apeod over rough pavement. 


After this, it thundered and lightened as if tho whole world 
had been on fire. Faustus and his friend were amared n^ this 
noise, and, tired w-ith the devil’s long tarrying, thought to 
leave tho circle, whereupon the latter jierstmage uttered such 
ravishing music as was never hoard in this world. 

After many other wonderful prodigies, the worthy doetor 
succeeded in so mastering the refractory spirit, that he bound 
him over to appear to him at his house by ten o’cloek next 
day. Mephistopheles accordingly appeared, and Fauatiw in¬ 
formed him that he w'ishod him hanoeforward to serve Win with 
whatever he wanted. Thi* was declined nnles* ha l^j^cd an 
agreement with his own blood fo deliver himself up W Liicifer, 
theFrince of Harkness, it the expiration of a certBift.'date. 
After wtuch bargaitaWg ind «halliiW%i the lust of potyer end 
enjoyment so overcame F'muftna that ho consented 'mi llgned 
'tlie'foul bond. , ' ' - ' fff 

■‘When'hfi' -hid ■dime -so, 'he.- called ldepWifto|^^.; apd 
delivowsd iifMi'hiitt, vfhisreupon tho spirit told him that^if ho 
did ,not repwt of what had happened, he should enjoy all'the 
pleasures his thoughts could conceive, and that he would im- 
mcdiafoly divert him. He eausa.i a kennel of hounds to run 
down a dart i,n the hall, and immediately vanished; then a 
daheid Iiefore Faustus j tlien aiipearod a fight between a 
U<m Bnd a bear; and then followed soino most exqtlSsite 
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zp,ti9ic^ to ih& sound of w&ich some hundreds of spitits danced. 
When these had disappeated, ten sacks of silver appeared on 
the floor, but it was so hot that no one’ but himself could 
handle it. 

The report of what Dr. Faustus had done soon got abroad, 
and none of his neighbours would keep his company; but hisr 
attendant spirit was constantly with him, and executed his 
bidding in all things. Not far from his house lived the Duke 
oi Bavaria, the Duke of Saxony, and the Bishop of Salisburg, 
whose houses and cellars Mephistophelcs tuied to visit* arid 
carry away .the best of everything they contained. One day 
the Duke of Bayaria bad invited most of the gentry of the 
country to di^cr, for whose entertainment an abundance 
of provisions yras got ready. The gentry being come, and 
all ready to sit down to dinner, in an instant of time idephis- 
topheles came and took all away with him, to their great 
terror and astonishment. If at any time ‘Faustus had a longing 
for wild fowl, the spirit would call whole flocks in at the 
window, so that no lock or key could keep them out. He also 
taught Faustus to fly in the air, and perform a variety of 
other extraordinary tricks. 

The worthy doctor was ere long favonred with a glimpse 
into the lower regions, and saw and heard all tlie unfortunates 
who suffered ttjrments there. He found that the whole region 
was divided into a number of^cclls, or docp-holes, and in every 
one of these there was a devU, whose duty it was to punish 
the inmates. Ho was much struck by the sight, and iiiqu'aed 
of Mcphisttiphelcs what sort of people they were that lay in 
the first dark pit. He was told they were x>hysicians, who 
had poisoned many thousands in trying experiments upon 
them, and were now treated in the same manner as they had 
treated their patients, though not with the same effect, for 
death never came to release them from their misery. Over 
their heads Was a shelf laden with gallipots, full of poison. 
Having passed them, he camo to a long entry, in which there 
was a great crowd, and he asked him what they were in the 
other world, and was told they wore pickpockets, who loved 
Si) ho in a crowd, and so, to gontent them, they were put in a 
crowd here. He saw many other varieties of evil-doers, in , 
various stages of torment, w)uch space will not permit us to 
enumerate. 

Tile fame of Dr. KauStUs having reached the emp^or’s ears, 
he expressed a desire to see him and some of his tricks and 
exploits. So the doctor paid a visit to court, and while con-' 
versing, with the emperor, saw a nobleman looking Out of a 
window. He instantly fastened a pair of horns on his head, 
so that lie could not get his head in till Dr. Faustus took them 
off for him. But he was greatly enraged at being thus mac^e 
the laughing-stock of the court, and resolved upon being 
revenged u^ion i'austus. He therefore lay in wait for him 
outside of the town, intending to stop him and chastise him 
on his return from the court. Fnustus, coming by a wood- 
side, behold the lord mounted on 'a prancing war-horse, and 
immediately ordefbd the spirit to whirl him aloft, and set him 
doym in the emperor’s palace with a pair of horns on his head, 
which ho could never get off till his dying day. 

On another occasion, the doctor was rambling through a 
field, and out of frolic devoured a loa<l of hey in the iircsence 
of the farmer who owned it, tmd then placed it again on his 
cart in the twinkling of an eye. Looking out of a window, he 
saw some students fighting,.thirteen against seven, and struck 
them idl'btifid, so that they fought at random, and hit their 
friondsi to the great amusement iff the bystanders. As soon as 
they had separated, he restored ti'pia their eyesight. Another 
time’ he was disturbed by the shouting and bawling of some 
drunken clowns in an inn, so he made them all dumb. He 
found a yUmug gentleman pining for love of a yoimg lady, who 
stedfastly refused to receive hie addresses, and gave him an 
enchanted ring, with instructions to slip it suddenly on the 
criiel fair one’s finger. <ffho moment it touched her, she began 
to' bum with love for him whom before she had hated, and 
eoui^t his company unceasingly, and whmi he again proposed 
to het, she accepted him joyfully. He also made a herd of 
unruly swine, whom their owner could not drive to market, 


go the whole way dancing and fiddling into the town j ’ and 
performed a thousand other tricks, which ore recorded by hia 
, chroniclers. >, 

At last the inevitable hour drew near. • The twenty^four 
years for which he had agreed to sell himself drew to an end, 
and the spirit served him with a solemn warning that he mUst 
prepare to fulfil his part of the oompaot. On the day follow¬ 
ing tho receipt of this, in order to drive away dull care, he 
sent for the doctors and bachelors of art, and the other 
students, to dine with him, and provided fine music and 
entertainment for them. But all could not keep up his 
spirits, for the time was at hand. 'Whereupon his counte¬ 
nance changing, his guests inquired the cause of his uneasi¬ 
ness, and in reply he confessed all bis transactions with tho 
devil. He had no sooner finished his narration, than there 
came On a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning. 
Faustus then went into' the great hall, the doctors and 
masters staying in the next room, intending to hear his end. 
About twelve o’clock the house shook terribly; as though it 
would have tumiblod down about their ears; andf suddenly all 
tho windows were shaken violently and broken to pieces. 
Then came another great clap of thunder, and the door flew 
open, and a mighty rushing wind entered, with the hissing of 
serpents, and the most hideous and dreadful screams and 
cries, upon which they heard Faustus shrieking piteously, as 
if in the greatest agony, followed by dreadful roaring and 
blaspheming, aiid then all was silent. When daylight came, 
they mustered up courage to enter the hall, and found his 
brains beaten out against the wall, tho floor sprinkled with 
blood, and his two eyeballs lying in it. They searched in 
Vain for his body, but at last found it lying on a dunghill 
outside, smashed and tom to pieces. Out of respect to his 
learning ^ind other qualifications, it received a decent burial. 

Such was the stdly which one citison whispered to another 
with white Ups a century and a half ago. In a ballad, 
supposed to have appeared iU 1670, and entitled "The Just 
Judgment of Ood upon one John Faustus; Doctor in 
Divinity,” which was once popular in London in no small 
degree, the doctor is thus made to describe his fate, though 
how he came to publish his recollections in had doggerel 
after .his death, is more than we can well understand. 

<• Woe to the day of my nativity, 

■ tVoc to the time tliat ouoe did foster me. 

Woe to the hand that sealed tho will, 

A.nd woe to myself, the cause of all my ill. 

• « • ♦ • 

At last when I had hut one hour to oomo, 

I turned my glass for my last hour to tmi. 

And called in learned men to comfort mo, 

But faith was gone, and none could oomfort me. 

By twelve o’clock my glass was almost oat* 

My grieved oonsoicneo then began to doubt; 

T sviaht the students stay in chamber by, 

But while they staid they hoard a dcdclal iky. 

■ Then presently they came info the hall, 

Whereas niy brains was cast against the Wall, 

Both arms ami lege iu piooea torn they see, 

My bowels gone, ami this was the Oud of me.” 

New for the moral-r . . 

“ ■you conjurors and damned witches all, 

Example take hy my unhappy fall; 

Give not your souls and bodies unto hell, 

See that tho smallest hair you do not sell.” 

The story of Faustus has furnished materials for the in¬ 
genuity and industry of numefoti* Herman writers, both in 
the last century and in this.' And it has, as we all knoSV, 
derived new and uadyingdnterest from having been the subject 
of Goethe’s great drama. It has also been ably illustritcd 
by Kembfondt, |n an etching which we reproduce (p. Idfi). It 
is thus desbribw iff Ohevali« Claussin'e Cktalogfo 
sonnfo a Beaforandt^ Works: " Faustus is sttmd^ ap,M 
profile tow«^^i!be*l9t>ect8for, dressed in ii long tobe ifW k 
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vhite cap. Ki» (wo hands are resting, the right upon a (able, 
and the left behind the arm of a chair. He is in an attitude 
of reflection, and appears to bo examining with attention 
several magic characters, which show him in a mirror, the 
hand only of which is visible to us. Lower down to the right 
appears the half of a globe.” ■ This is, however, simply a de.; 
scriptioR for the use of amateurs; but our imagination can 


the powers of the universe to strife, and drags some soft, 
gentle, yielding nature down with him in his fall. Such has 
Goethe pictured him; but from the hands of Rmnbrandt he 
comes simply an old magician in his laboratory. We need 
hardly say that it is extremely doubtful if such a personage as 
Faustus ever existed. Some author has supposed that the 
legend had its origin in the invention of printing, the honour 
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readily supply what it wants. At first eight, we can hardly 
imagine that this old mmi, with his dressing, gown and night- 
oap, is the famous Doctor Faust, the bold pioneer of philosophy, 
the modem Ftometheus, the rash and ambitious genius who 
roused the fire of MMriowe, whom Goethe has immortalised, 
and who filled Bywm%.*le6p with dreams. We fgure him to 
ourselves as yottl^i piuod^ energetic, sombre, atiasecluded— 
with flashing fiery eyes, and wiBj a defiant ainri^ which dares 


of which belongs in part, as we all know, to Johs FuM, or 
Faust. It appears, nevertheless, more probable that the hero 
of all thhae tales was a student in theology, born at Weimar, 
or at ^andlig, in the fifteenth or the b^inning of the sixteenth 
<!ien|ufy» The first written work on the subject of whkh we 
'tovO'Onykaowlsdge, is the “History of Faust and ofChristopIter 
.^agnw, his valet, by George Rodolph Widmaa: F«Htklbrt, 
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INTEEIOR OF A COTTAOF; 

Ova e&graYing is an excellent illustration of the best points 
and greatest beauties of Adrian Van OAade’s style as a 
delineator of the home-life of the Flemish peasantry. An old 
'Woman tending a nursling ; two children, one of them drink¬ 
ing eagerly from a cup, whilst the other shares its breakfast 
with a dog; the cradle neglected in a corner j the pot over¬ 
turned, and the whole household in di8ordW>»*tli^ it Iji* 


BY ADRIAN VAN OSTADE. 

in the background, and the thousand streaks and sparkles on 
the linen, the basket, or basin. The painter of Lubeck found 
dkere a whole course of art. Attracted by tlie variety of lines 
and the melody of colour, if he found these he needed nothing 
else. His pencil reproduced what had charmed his eye, and 
not what had found favour ■with his thoughts. -Hence the 
'tendency amongst painters of the Dutch knd Flemish schools 
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whole scene," and,simple as it is, few but Adrian Van Ostade 
could depict it so well, because he was the patient and simple 
painter of reality. One might ask, however, what could 
tifitnon an artist to select a scene so vulgar, types which 
boasted no beauty, and accessories which-have nothing to 
recommend them but their rudeness and rusticity? To this 
Van Ostade would reply by showing you the jet of light wWch 
plays across the figures, the harmonious shading which reigns 


to scenes of what we call “low life.” They are the painters 
of material Ufe, but hardly ever attain to the poetic sublimity 
of tlie Italians. Their inspiration is short-winged, and scrapes 
the ground. It is a domestic bird, with splendid plumage, 
but of vulgar appearance, which never goes far &om the 
house; while Italian art is one of those stately but graceful 
swans whieh float calmly and majestically on limpid lakes, or 
soar through blackening clouds. 
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THE WOBKS OF EMINENT MASTEES. 


MICHAEL ANGELO B'UONAEOTTI. 


Vasajit tells us, with charming quaintness, that the Deity 
luoking down upon the earth, and perceiving the fruitlessnes^ 
of so many labours, the ardent studies pursued witlumt any 
result, and the presumptuous self-sufficiency of men, which is 
further from truth than darkness is from light, resolved, by 
way of delivering us from such great errors, to send to the 
world a spirit endowed with universality of power in each art 
and in every profession. 

lie was born of a most noble and most ancient family, and 
at a most propitious jnoment. Mercury and Venus exhibiting 
a friendly aspect, and being in the second house of Jupiter. 
His father Irad a farm about three miles from Florence, which 
contained some valuable quarries, in which stonecutters and 
sculptors were constantly at work; ahd to the wife of one of 
the former the nursing of the future genius was confided, 

“ diorgio,” said Michael Angelo to Vasari, in after life, when 
honours were thick upon him, “ if I have anything good in 
rap, it comes from my birth in the pure air of your country of 
Arezzo, and perhaps, aim, from the fact that with the milk of 
my nurse I sucked in the chisels and hammers wherewith X 
make my figures.” His other brothers were placed, as they 
grew up, with wool and silk-weavers, his fatlior being of a com¬ 
mercial turn of mind j but Michael exhibited an unconquer¬ 
able inclination for drawing, and he was set apart for an artist. 
So ho was placed in the studio of Domenico Ghirlandajo, who 
did for him all that a good and kind master could do with a 
pupil who in a few iiionths knew more than himself. Very 
soon after his entrance into Ohirlandajo’s studio, he corrected 
some female %ureB diaum hy his master, exhibiting the per¬ 
fection of form, with a few strokes of liis pen. Some sketches, 
also, which ho made of seuft'olding and the workmen engaged 
upon it in repairing a building, enused Domenico to exclaim, 

“ This boy knows more than I do.” lie diu«nany maryellous 
things of the same kind, till at last an accident brought him . 
before the world with the happiest prospects. Lorenzo di 
Medici, the magnificent i.orpnzo, the glory of Florence, the 
(lulci- iliTus firiftsitliM/ti of Italian literature niui art, chanced 
to be greatly desirous of forming a good school of painting 
and s(;ulpturc under the superintcnflenoe of the aged' Bertoldo, 
thi' disciple of Donato. So be desired Domenico to send him 
uiiy youths from amongst his pupils who evinced a marked 
taste for sculpture. Michael Angelo and Francesco Gronacci 
were the two solretcd, and on repairing to tlie Medici garden, 
on the piazza, in which Lorenzo had collected a great number 
of gems of ancient art, tlioy found a youth of the Torrigiano 
family modelling in clay certain figures given him by Bcrtoldi. 
Michael immediately entered into competition with him, and 
with such success, that Lorenzo was convinced he was in 
truth a youth whom he was hound to assist and put forward 
in every way in his power. This favourable impression was 
increased by the sight of a marble Copy from the antique of 
the head of a faun, made by Jlichael about the some time, 
w'ith marvellous accuracy and ability, tliough he had.never 
handled ii chisel before. 

A room in Lorenzo’s own palace was accordingly set apart 
for him, and the great merchant prince signified to Ghirlan- 
dajo that it was his intention henceforth to provide for his 
maintenance and education. 

Buonarotti was now sixteen years old, and he lived in 
Lorenzo's palace during the m \t (bar years, naiucly, till 
when death deprived him of Ins patron. During lbi» ])eriod 
Of Ills career he executed m marble “A Battle of llerctties 
with (Itt Centaurs, which lotjki'd iiun'o like the work of a 
master than that of a youth in his teens. It L still preserved 
in the house of'the Buonarotti family at Home, and remains 
m possession of the artist’s descendants. Lorimzo ontru,stcd 
him. with the keys of ins famous garden, in.d gate him a 
general suporiutendenea of it. These honours excited the 
jenipusy jf his fellow-pupil, Torrigiano, to an.h I pitch, that 
he began to jeer him one day, and struck him so violent a 


blow in the face fhat he broke his nose in. suefl a manner 
that he bore the marks of the injury for life. 

Michael Angelo returned to his father’s house in great 
^ sorrow upon the death of Lorenzo. He had, in truth, good 
reason for his grief. Wo can fancy what delightful, happy 
hours ho must have spent in that delicious abode, steadily 
pursuing the arts he loved, and surrounded by the finest pro¬ 
ductions of antiquity, and smiled upon by him whose smiles 
made happy the wisest, wittiest, and bravest men of the day. 
After this he wandered through various parts of Italy, visiting, 
amongst otlier places, Bologna and Venice, and-leaving in 
each some of his masterpieces. His first visit to Homo was 
owing to a curious circumstance. He executed at Florence 
a sleeping Cupid, life size, which was pronounced by all 
who saw it a work of rare excellence, particularly by Bal- 
dassare del, Milanese, who strongly advised him to bury it 
for a time and then send it to Home, where ho would 
then obtain a high price for it as an antique. • It is said 
that Michael Angelo allowed him to do so for him, 
and he accordingly sold it to -Cardinal Son Giorgio for 
200 crowns. The cardinol, however, soon heard that the 
statue had been at Florence, and was greatly enraged by 
the banter and ridicule he had to undergo in consequence 
of the deception. He sent it bock to Milanese, who had 
sold it to liim, and compelled him to return him the 
money. But the afl'air mode stich a noise that it raised 
Michael Angelo’s credit greatly. He was consequently 
soon after invited hy Cardinal San Giorgio himself to go to 
Home and reside at liis house; but the cardinal, knowing 
little of art, never set a proper value on him, and they soon 
parted. Jacopo Galli, a Homan gentleman, perceived liis 
talent early, and commissioned him to make a Cupid the size 
of life, and with a Bacchus ten palms high. The union in 
outline and expression of masculine energy and passion with 
female softness and roundness of form, was so admirably ten¬ 
dered in Uiis work, that it was now acknowledged upon all 
hands that Michael Angelo far surpassed all modern seulptoi.s. 
Amongst his greatest achievements of this period was bis 
” Dead Clixist a work not for any one age or generation, btit 
for all time. Every muscle, nerve, and vein is rendered with an 
accuracy which displays consummate knowledge of anatomy ; 
an attainment the more wonderful from the fact, that at that 
time the structure of the human body-was but very imperfectly 
understood. “There is,” says Vasari, in his simple but 
e.\prc88ive language, “a most exquisite exriression in iho 
countenance, and the Bmbs aro affi.xed to tbe trunk in a 
manner that is truly perfect; the veins and pulses, moreover, 
aro indicated with such exactitude, that one eamiot but 
marvel how' the hand ot an artist should in-such a short time 
have produced such a work, or how a stone, which just b‘-fore 
was without form or shape, should aU at once display such 
perfection as nature can but rarely produce in the flesh.” 

Michael Angelo appears to have placed a high value upon 
the work himself, as he engraved his name on the Virgin’s 
girdle, a thing which ho never did on any otlxer occasion. It 
sajs little for the value of fame, however, that one day 
when he entered the place where it was erected, he found 
a large crowd admiring it, and on inquiry, being made who 
had executed it, some one said, “ Our Hunchback of Milan,” 
without any one's offering to correct him or set him right. 

'J’here was a huge block of marble at Florence at this t&nc 
out of which a certain Simone de Fiosole had commenced to 
make a cf.loasal figure, but bad so botched it, that the autho¬ 
rities shut up the marble, and did not suffer him to proceed 
Miebacl Angelo’s fiiends now advised him to try and obtain 
it, and he succeeded in doing so. He measured the mass. 
wiUi tlie view of mtcommodating his figure to the shape of ^ 
and fomlly executed a young David holding a slmg in his 
amd» , It tvas erected in front of the Piazza del Signori, and 
yfn^m admiration of overyWdy j but the Soderini, a mimi. 
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cipal officer of Florence, in all the flush of alAermanic dignity, 
must needs say something depreciatory, to show liis judgment 
in matters of art. M ichael Angelo perceived at once that ho was 
standing in^ueh a position that he could not see it properly, 
but, in order to satisfy him, slyly gathered up a little dust in 
his hand, and going up to the nose, tappfd it with the chisel, 
but without taking any off, and at the samo»time let fall a 
little dust. “ Look at it now,” said he to the Soderini. 
“ Ah ! ” replied the good man, “ I like it better now.” By all 
competent Judges, however, the work was looked upon as 
almost faultless, and the Soderini paid him four hundred 
crowns for it. A bronze cast of it was made and sent to 
France. 

Ilis next great work was a design for the facade which he 
constructed for tlie Great llnll of Council, in competition Vith 
Leonardo da Vinci. It was entitled “The War of Pisa,” and 
represented soldiers surprised. 

Ilia fame was now so great that ho was invited to Home by 
Pope Julius II., and charged with the construction of his 
sepulchral monument, upon which he intended to display ex¬ 
traordinary magnificence. Upon his arrival he went to the 
quarries of Carrara, and excavated a prodigious quantity of 
marble, and having collected it at Home, sketched a design 
and begah the works. The tomb was to stand within the 
church of St. Peter, which was to be rebuilt for that purpose. 
It was to stand apart, and around the whole was to run a 
rang(! of niches, interchanged by terminal figures, clothed 
from the middle upwards, and bearing the first cornice on 
their heads, while to every one was bound a captive, in a 
strange and abased attitude, the feel of each resting on the 
pr<ijection of a scroll or basement. T’hcse captives symbolUed 
the provinces, or partes iiiftdelium, which Pope Julius had 
sululucd and brought within the jurisdiction of the mother 
ciuirch. Other statues there wer6 also, representing the Arts 
and .Sciences captive, and in mourning attitudes, emblematic 
at once of their subjection to Ilcligion, and their sorrow 
at l>eing deprived by death of tlioir patron imd promoter. 
Above the cornice appearod friezes in bronze, with figures of 
cherubim, and over all two figures—one. Heaven, carrying a 
bier upon her shoulder, and smiling with joy that so great 
and good a man W'as entering her portals; tho other, Cybele, 
or F.irlli, bewailing her misfortune in losing him. 

It is sad, after having called up before our minds Uxe image 
of so noble a work, to learn that it was never completed. 
Many of the statues were executed, but as the building was 
not forthcoming, they w'cre scattered far and wide. Two of 
those representing the captives were given to lloberto Strozzi, 
a gentleman at whose house tho sculptor had lain during his 
illness, and by him they were presented to Francis I. of 
France. They remained for a while at St. Econen, but are 
now in the Louvre. 

Tho woiks of the tomb were, however, still proceeding, 
when an unexpected and rather curious incident brought them 
to on abrupt termination. Some marble arrived one day from 
the quarries, and as the carriers had to be paid, Michael 
Angelo went io the Pope for tho money. On his arrival at the 
palace, he found that he was engaged in transacting some very 
important business. He accordingly retiumed, and paid the 
men himself, believing he would be reimbursed next Hay. 
But on repairing to the Vatican for thft purpose, the servants 
refused him admittani^. Ho was astonished—declared there 
should be some mistakebut no; the orders regarding him 
were express and positive. H ■ instantly left the city, and 
returned, post-haste, to Florenei’, wliere he formed the inten¬ 
tion bf going to Constantinople, and entering tho service of 
tho Sultan, who half invited Him to his court for the purpose 
of constructing a bridge to connect the capital with I era oij 
the other side of the strait. The Pope in the meantime was 
writing furious letters to the Florentine authorities, demand¬ 
ing his return; but Michael Angelo, who resented aifronts 
keenly, positively refused to do so. At last, so imperious did 
the language of the pontiff become, that he feared to return, 
even if he had felt desirous of doing so; and it was not till 
the Soderini offered to secure him against all harm by inveit- 
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ing him with the sacred character of a Plorentin?ambassador, 
that he at last consented. 

When he reached the Pope at Bologna, ho found that the 
idea of completing the tomb was abandoned, and he received a 
commission for a statue in bronze of his Holiness. Tho clay 
model was completed before the pontiff left Bologna for Home, 
and he came to see it. Tlie riglit hand was elevated with ap 
air of great dignity. The Pope, not know-ing what was to be 
in the left, inquired whether ho was supposed to be blessing 
the people or anathematising them. Tile sculinor replied that 
he was “admonishing the Bolognese to behave discreetly,” 
and suggested that a book should bo placed in tho left hand. 
“ Put a swft;d into it," said the visible head of the church; 
“ of letters I know but little.” This statue was placed over 
the gate of St. Petronio at Bologna, but was afterwards de¬ 
stroyed by tho Bontivogli, and the bronze was sold to the 
Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, who made a piece of cannon of it 
which ho called Julio. Of the 'fragments, the head only w.as 
preseryed, wliich remained for some time in tho duke’s ward¬ 
robe ; but what afterwards became of it is not known. 

On Michael Angelo’s return to Home he was eoraraissioned 
to paint tho ceiling of the chapel in the Vatican, which Julius 
had constructed in memory of his uncle. Pope Sixtus, known 
as tho Sistine Chapel. His disappointment at not having the 
execution of the tgmb was amply compensated for by the 
triumph which he now achieved in this splendid work. It 
w^as completed in less than two years,* and still continues to 
oxeito the astonishment and admiration of every spectator. 

Afcer the death of Julius, though his successor Leo X. was 
ono of the greatest and most munificent patrons of art the 
world has ever seen, Michael scarcely comes before us at all 
during his pontificate. Ho appears to have been mostly 
employed as an engineer, in which his talents were as great as 
in art, working quarries, making roads, -bridges, aqueducts, 
&c. During the reign of Adrian VI., Loo’s successor, he 
resumed the Construction of tho monument of Julius; but 
civil wa( and political troubles interrupted it, and drove liim 
back to his native city, which his talents in engineering proved 
si^ccssful in defending against a lurgS besieging force, so 
that it cruld not have been taken had not treachery rendered 
the great man’s labours fi<Ptless. When peace was restored, 
he returned to Romo, and employed himself for some time on 
the monument of Julius. Hi.s next, and in many respects his 
greatest, work w-as his painting of tho “ Last Judgment ” in 
the Sistine Chapel. It was finished in 151.1, and is perhaps 
the most sublime and even awful work which has ever issued 
from human hand, 'rhousands of persons eamo fr om all parts 
of Italy to see it. He afterwards painted the “ Martyrdom of 
St. Peter and St. Paulbut being old at the time,' it cost 
him great effort and fatigue. Monuments of his genius us 
painter and sculptor there are, plenty and glorious; but perhaps 
none of them are so striking and famous os that which testifies 
to his architectural skill -the Church of St. Fetor’s at Rome. 
It was begun by Julius IL, in 1506, and was by him committed 
to -the hands of various architects, each of whom acted on a 
different plan from his predecessor. In 1646 it came under 
Michael Angelo, and he speedily infused harmony and unity 
into those parts which hud been already completed, and made 
designs for the remainder, which, though he did not live to 
witness the completion of the edifice, were faithfully acted 
upon, and resulted iu producing the noblest structure ever 
devoted to Christian worship. 

Michael Angelo died in 1663, and his funeral rites were 
celebrated with ti splendour and solemnity worthy of his great 
life-and great deeds. Sculptor, painter, architect, engineer, 
and poet: tliere was hardly anything he did not touch, and he 
touched nothing that he did not adorn. 

We have been unable to discover whether Miohacl Angelo’s- 
drawing, “ The Dream of Human Life,” which we reproduce 
(p. 160), is still in existence; and it is impossible oven tp iearji 
anytjjing of its history. It has been preserved and handed down 
to us by successfite engravers, with slight differences of one 
kind or another, Glie only of these versions, however,: 111 
recognised by Laikdon in his works of Michael Angelo, 
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In tlie absftice of all explanations whoso accuracy may be 
relied upon, we are compelled to fall back upon oiu- own 
imafpnation in search of the moaning of the allegory depicted 
fn the drawing, and our readers will bn consequently justified 
in rejecting or modifying the one which we Tenture tq,8U|ii{iiy. 


gratification of material appetites—symbolise^ by the roast¬ 
ing of the goose. Higher up, the youth leaning listlessly on a 
table, and dreaming vague dreams of ambition and glory. 
Then he becomes fond of sensual enjoyment, as his passions 
awaken and expand. Further on ho loves, and i^^os, and we 



TBE vtsio* or nVMAW iip».— vrom a dksion rv Mtcfian. asosl6. 


Man is reposing upon on open tomb, in whiefi a great number 
of masks are lying scattered representing the different ages 
and conditions of life, and its passions and vsnitics. Sud¬ 
denly, a trumpet from heaven sounds in Ids ^r, and sriSbad 
him AS a mysferious arebi; wldeh depicts the varju'is stages in 
human existence. First, Infancy, wholly given up to tfie 


afterwarfii find him surrounded by the cares and sorrows of a 
family. li^.the world comes strong upon him and chains 
him down. He loses the nobility and generosity of his youth, 
add Irecomes covetous, dishonest, ungrateful. I.ast of all, 
he descends into the tomb, leaving cldldrcn behind him to 
, w^ his loss, and run the course over again that he has run. 
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ALBERT DURER. 



Ai-iiKRT Dvheb was bom a% Kurembcrg, on the 20th of May, 
in the year H71. His father ii native of rannoniti,* was 



• “ Albertnm DoreWun 4 Paiinonifl oritsudbni accei>itaus,”'says 
Camerarius, in the preface to his transJatjon pf Albert Dnrer’s 
Voi,. I. 


a oelebrsted goldsmith. In his youth he had studied in 
the Netherlands, under the famous master of tho school of 
Bruges, who had imparted to him their style, so full of 
delicacy and truth. But in the year i455 he relinquished the 
fertile meadows of Flanders for tlte fresh valleys of Germany. 
At the ago of twenty-eight he settled at Nuremburg. and there 
married oung girl, named Barbara Hellorin, who bwanic 
the mothe^. bf the famous artist. It is probable that .^bert 
Burcr began to assist his father in his trade at a very early 
age, but 'he always manifested a preference fur. engraving. 
Some authors, among others Ifsaol van Mondor, n aintain that 
he received lessons from Martin Sehungauer, a celebrated 
engraver, surnamed “ Le beau .Martin,” and known by the 
i^amc of Martin Schtin. But tliis vague tradition is without 
foundation, and in the account which Albert Durer has 
himself written, and whioh Sandrat has preserved to us, there 
is nbtlting to lead us to suppose that his father had any in¬ 
tention of placing him under the tuition of Martin Schiingauer, 
who resided at Colmar. Durer only says, “ Having already 
acquired tho art of working in gold, I felt a greater inclination 
to turn giy attention to painting than to pursue the trade of 
a goldsmith. When I communicated my wishes to my father 
he was mui||!i displeased, for he regretted that I had wasted 
so much time in learning my trade. Nevertheless, he acceded 
to my desire, and on St. Andrew's Day, in the year 14S6i 
placed me for a term of three years with Michael WohJgemU^’* 
TJnaffected and pious, living without ostentation in the hosom 
of a quiet family, it was long before he became awsre olf the 
extent of his ^wers. The first plate executed by hini 

German work: “ Alftirti Durer! clarissimi pictorlii et gcometwbjdc* 
symetrik partiuin in reetis fonnis humonorum cdrporhru'^iifi' > 
Iistinum conversi^' Nuremberg, 1634. _ ■' 
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th« date of 1497; it represents four naked female figures, and 
far from having been copied, as is asserted by the historian 
Baldinucci,* from a copperplate of Israel van Meckenen, was 
an original work, which Israiil van Meckencn copied. His 
first picture, a portrait of himself, was executed in the year 
1498: it is now to be seen at riorence, in the gallery set apart 
for the reception of autograph portraits. The artist has drawn 
himself in half length, seated before a window, his hands 
resting on a maul-stick ; he is dressed in festive attire, a white 
tunic striped with black, and a mantle thrown gracefully over 
one shoulder. His beautiful hair is arranged in long rich 
curls. Although the lines are very decided, and the drawing 
hard, there is a boldness in the execution, and a softness in 
the touch, which is not to be met with in his later efforts. 
The noble expression which the master has.given to his coun¬ 
tenance was no flattery, but with this air of dignity he has 
blended an ingenuous satisfaction with his personal ap¬ 
pearance. 

Albert Duror was not only handsome, he was also veiy 
proud of his beauty, as we learn from his letters to his inti¬ 
mate friend AVillibald Pirckheimer, An innocent pride in the 
painter, which was only one form of his admiration for ,all the 
works of, God. It seeius, indeed, as if nature had been as 
bounteous with her outwaul gifts as she had been prodigal of 
her intellectual endowments. “ She hod given him,” says 
Cameiarius, “ a eommaiiding figure, and a body worthy of 
being the temple of so exquisite a mind.” t His features were 
remarkably regular, liis eya bright, hi« hair abundant and 
glossy, and his nose uqiiiUno, while the slender elegance of 
his neck, his expansive chest, sinewy limbs, and hands of ex¬ 
quisite delicoey, completed his personal attractions. 

Alhert Ilurer was fifteen when he commenced studying 
under Michael Wohlgi muth, one of the old masters, who, full 
of modesty and honour, practised his art in an obscure studio, 
caring little for glory, diligently rending his Bible, studying 
nature, and labouting as if to fulfil a moral obligation. 

Having completed the term of his apprentieeahlp, the young 
artist left Wolilgornuth, in order that ho might see something 
of the world. He travelled through Germany, anil also 
visited the Netherlands and Italy; hut we glean little of this 
first tour, whl-'li, marie at the early .age of nineteen, must have 
had a decided influence on his charactr r. “ 1 set out,” says 
Durtr, “just after Easter, in the year 1490, anil returned in 
1494, after Whit^iitidc, wlun Hans Frey negotiated with my 
futlur to give me his daughtir in marriage, and with her a 
dowry of 200 florins. Gur nuptials were cflcbraterl on the 
Monday before iSt. Margaret's Day, 1494.” If we are to .judge 
by the portrait of Agnes, painted' by her husband, .-he imisl 
have beoii possc.ssed of extraordinary beaulv ; but with tliis 
beau^ was mingled an. expression of irritability, more es¬ 
pecially when anything unusual happened to annoy her. 
Albert Diirer, warned of this failing by tho delicacy of his 

• 'We read in Baldinucci (Vita di ;Mbertii ntirero); ” Altro non 
si vcilc di quel tempo fallo da lui, elii; line stampa eiillu il.rtu del 
1497, anno venzeltosimo dell’ eta sua, e quelU anche aveva eopiata 
da una simile, intugltiila da Israel de Mens.” There is cer¬ 

tainly n mistake liorc, ari.sitig from the fa«l of the cngravuigs 
signed Israel van. Mcckeneti having been aftiibutcrl to Israel the 
elder instead of to liis soiq Israel the younger, who has been 
proved, both by tln’ Abbe Zani and Adiun Wnrtsch, to have been 
the real author 't he leurni rl ieoimgraphist enumerntes seveial 
other copies liy In aril van klrikenen after Diirar, whieli are very 
inferior to the originals. 15.irseb, v el. C, of - lio ” I^eintre Grsveur 
and tho Abbe Z,mi, ” MaUirinli per serviro alia storia dell'inci- 
sione.” Parma, 1902. 

f Dedorat hide natura e.orp\is eompnsifione e' staturd eon- 
spicuum, aptumque aninio speeiiso queni eontineret. , . , Krat 
eapiit argutum, rw'uli mioantes, nasus 1ione.-.tus, ot .jucm Grinci 
vtTprlvoiro, vocant Proecrinseuliiiii enllviin, pertus anipluni, eiisti- 
gatus venter, femora nervosa, crura sbibilbi. Kstl digitis nihil 
dixiases vidisse elegantius.” Catncruriiia vhi fiprii, , In the pre¬ 
face to tho Isatiii ti'ar.slation of Albert DurorV Cir•■man work, are 
to be fonnd some most valttgble details of tlie life, character, aad 
habits, of this great artist. 


perception, could not help entertaining gloomy foreboding*. 
He thought of the young girl promised him in marriage, as 
one of those sinister prophecies which the Pythoness of 
old was vwont to clothe in brilliant langoiage. But he sub¬ 
mitted to what he considered his destiny. 

The newly-married couple lived happily together for a 
short period. Soon, how'ever, clouds began to gather. Durer, 
whose character was mild end gentle, had not the determina¬ 
tion to commence a strife with the -charming, though formid¬ 
able, Agnes Frey. The disconsolate artist sought comfort and 
advice from a near friend, in whom he ever found a ready 
sympathiser in his sorrows. Being married himself, Willi¬ 
bald Pirckheimer was tho better fitted to be his counsellor, 
though his domestic life formed u strange contrast to that of 
Albert Durer. His partner was a model of grace and gentlc- 
■ness; no discord had ever disturbed their harmony. But he 
was destined to have his share of tho troubles oi this world ; 
bis wife died, and her loss was a mutual grief to the two 
friends. The artist, deeply impressed with the memory of 
Cresuentia, painted her strclched on her death-bod, hobliiig 
in her failing hand a lighted taper and a erneifix, and receiving 
extreme unction from a priest seated at the hcd-side, while a- 
kneeling Augustine friar read.s the prayers for the dying. 
This painting was executed with pious care. At the side of 
the weeping W^iUibald arc seen the nuns of St. Glair, who arc 
come to soothe tho last hours of his wife. At the top of the 
canvas Durer wrote, in letters of gold, words dictated to him 
by his iriend. 

Ill tho meantime Agnes Frey, tormented hy avarice, restless, 
haughty, and violent, allowed no repose to thi' husband she 
hurl tamed, to the imlaiiclioly jiaintor of “ Melancholy.” She 
urged him to work, even ibreiiti'ued him, anil rvt last lf‘ekr*d 
him in his studio. He wrote sorrowfully to his fiiitbrul 
friend, 'NVillibaia Pinkheinu'r : “ 1 hear that you have taken 
to yourself a wife; take e uc liiat slip prove not also a master.'' 
Oiicc he maiiagerl to gut beyond the rruich of this NanthippC, 
by making a second vi.sit to the r-iiy ol lagoons, the honre of 
Italian art, hoiiutiful Yenice. He was induced to make this 
journey, by tho pleasant iTinini-cetiees of his former sojourn 
tliere. This was in the year 1 Tlie wonderful engravings 
of .kibert Durer were already licginning to astonish the lovers 
of the fine arts in Xia'y ; ins riiu.wii liad erossi d the Aljis 
and reached tho ears oi Katfiiele. Thrse two great musters 
having discovered tliai thiir admiration was reeiiiroeal, r\- 
changed portraits, Durer sending with his some of his lino 
engravings. Tlie famous engraver, Marc Anionio, ol Bnlngn.i, 
was at lh,it time in Venire. He observed in these engravings 
what was wanting in his own. Hr' reniurkerl the admirable 
guirlance of the graver, the exuetitude and tleliciir*y ot tho 
tigures, and the great prr'cisi-n with which the copper was 
cut. Adnuring also the free and bnld style of Durer's wnorU 
engravings, he attempted to imitate it. , By degrees he was 
led on by Ids suori’.ss to .counterfeit thirty-seven pieces of 
“Ti<c P.i8sion,” and to make them complete, placeri upon 
them, instead of his own maik, the monogram of Alhert 
Duiir. Vasnii reliitea, that Durer, warned of this I'lauil by 
the ri coipt of some of the proofs, liastenerl to Venice, brought 
an action against-.Msrc Antonio, and obtained an order from 
the magistrates fiirbidding the Bobignese engraver to use, f ir 
the future, the cypher of Albert Ifuregt 'Ihis aur*etloto lias 
been contradiclerl, anrl has been pronounced by Baxtsch to be 
one of those fietions so frcriuently'mct with in tho books of 
art of the period. Tlie reason he gives for his opinion is, that 
the pieces of “The Faasion” are dated 1,509 and 1612, and 
that, consequently, they could not have appeared for several 
years after Durer's visit to Venice in rtOO. It would be net es- 
sary, he justly observes, to jirove that Albert Durer mndo 
.-luirther jrturney to Vehice ; but of this we have no account. 
This argument i* forcible, and, Ve may say, conclusive, when 
wc the numerous inaccuracips of which Vasari has 

been found' guilty. From the confidential letters which Albert 
Durer wrote to liU friend 'Willibald FirckheimeiT from Venice, 
W8 may gather, that tho sojourn of tho Hureraberg artist 
caused quite a sensation among tho WliMte (it was thus that 
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Albert Durei named all those who were not Germans). His 
house was continually besieged by visitors. Nobles, musicians, 
and learned men sought him, and so disturbed his German 
tranquillity, that he was sometimes obliged to conceal himself, 
in order to gain a few hours’ quiet. With the characteristic 
penetration of a German, Albert llurer niad<! his observations 
on the good people by whom he was surrounded, among whom 
he detected many Of those witty amiable loungers, of whom 
such numbers still exist in Italy : “ One would take th§m,” 
says he, “ for the* most charming men. They are well aware 
that one is not ignorant of their numerous follies, but they 
only laugh ut it.” Witli Ibo solitary exception of Giovanni 
Bellini, with whom ho formed a close fiicnJship, and who 
ojferwhclmed him with praises, Durer had ever cause to com¬ 
plain of the jjainters. 'I’hrice they had him dragged before 
tile magistrate, to comiiol him to pay the dues of their 
companies, 

‘‘ I have many friends among the U’uMw," he writes, “who have 
warned ino iii ilher to cut nor drink with their painters, among 
whom 1 have many cneiiiies. They place coxikn of my works in 
the ehurehes, and in every building where they can possibly huso 
them ; afterwards tlu y speak disparagingly of them, say that they 
are not anthiue, and are worth nothoig. lint Oiaeomo Bellini 
praised me in tin' presence of many gentlemen, lie himself jiaid 
me a visit for the purjio.se of asking me to paint him something j 
he promised to ])ay mo well. Bvtryhody tells me that he is a good 
and pious mait, insomueh that I have eoneeiied a great atfeetion 
for him. lie is very olil, but is yet the drat painter. The thing 
wliieh plea.sed me so miieh eleven years ago, does not jileasu me at 
all no\v.» 1 only began to-day to sketch my pietnre, for 1 have 
had so great an irrit.iti(ni in my hands, that I have not been aide 
to work, bat it is now better. Be, then, ns I am- patient. Dear 
iVicad, I am anxious to know if any of your pets are dead, either that 




“ Dated at Venice, at nine o'elofk, on the night of the Satur¬ 
day after Cundlemus, in the year 1.106. 

“ Ahlttlgt HT DL'HEB.” 


The painting to which Albert Durcr refers i:i thU letter 
■was cxetmted by order of the German community established 
tit Veiiie-e, under the name of “ The Fondato dei Tedcsehi.” 
The price agre'fd u])on was eighty-live'ducats. As soon as it 
was plated upon the altar of tl.e church for wliieh it was 
destined, the doge and the patriarch went to see it. Every 
one praised it, except such as were painters of only moderate 
fame ; for the great artists. On the contrary, aeknow'ledgcd*tho 
splendour of tliis foreign genius. Giovanni Bellini extolled 
him. Andrea Mantegna, a native of Mantua, wished to 
become acquainted with him, and Purer set out to visit him, 
but before arriving at Mantua he heard of the death of this 
piiinler.t Jacopo da Pontormo, having engaged to paint 
“'The Pa.s.sion of Jesus Cl.rist,” attempted, without disguise, 
to imitate the Gothic style of Purer, and Vasari himself 
admits, that the inventions aiif beautiful conceptions of the 
Gorman iiaintcr were of gn at assistance to tlie Italian 
ma^ters.J But this sway, excrci:,'.-.d in the very heart of Iltdy, 
by a German—that is to say, a barbarian, could not fail to 

• Hbould nut the t/ung allndcd to, bo a ixrson f 

t Camerai-ius, in the prcfaoo to his translation of Albert Durer’s 
work on the “ I’roportions of the Human Body.” 

t Piguxb t’ltte quelle cose oosi releste, come terrene, tanto bene 
oho fu una miraviglja, « cun taiita varietit di fare quclli ummali, e 
mostri, che fu un gran lumc a molte do’ uosUi artefioi chc si sono 
serrili poi doU' abondanaa e copia doUe bells i^ntasio o inveusiono 
df cestui. “ Vita tU Marc-Antonio, ed oltri.” Parte quarta. 


excite the jealousy of the Venetians. Perhaps there never 
lived a man more happily constituted, and gifted it*, a higher 
degree with qualities calculated to gain the affectiohs and 
dissipate all ill-feeling. Purer was kind and generous to all, 
and always mild and gentle in his bearing. 11is conversation, 
which displayed at once his liigh appreciation of art, and his 
profoimd knowledge of tho mathematical and positive sciences, 
particularly geometry and arcliilocture, was so agrtseable and 
interesting, that his hearers dreaded tho moment when he 
should cease to speak.^ He wa.s never at a loss for words, in 
which to express himself, and his manner was so noble and 
dignified, that the highest potentates, Ferdinand, King of 
Bohemia, and Maximilian, Emperor of Germany*, took plea¬ 
sure in conversing familiarly with him. The latter, having 
formed the highest opinion of liis talents, retained him at his 
court, where he employ cd his graver and his brush alternately. 
It is related, that one day, when engaged in painting some 
largo object, his ladder proving too short, Maximilian requested 
one of the nobles who surrouniled him to hold the ladder, 
that tho artist might mount with safety to the tf.p. But tho 
noble lord considered it beneath his dignity*, and refused to 
obey. “You are noblt; by birth,” r.xelaiine'l the irritated 
Emperor, “my painter is ennobled by gemus;” and tci show* 
how much easier it was to make a noble than a groat painter, 
Maximilian forthwith commaniled that a iiatent if nobility 
sliould be made out for Ilurer, giving him for armorial bearings 
—three shields on a field ot azure, two on the chiet, and one 
on the base. These arms became subsetiuently those of all 
the societies of painters. 

At the age of forty-nine, Albert Durcr again visited the 
Netherlands. Unfortunately, Agnes Frey, bis terrible spouse, 
followed him there. Antwerp being at tluit time tho most 
important town in the Low Coiuitrie.s, and the centre of 
commerce, was the first place they visited. The evening of 
their nrriial, the agent of a rieJi banking-house—that of the 
Fuggers 1] —gave them a splendid supper. The following day*8 
Purer was escorted tlirough tho city, and the painters invited 
him to a dinner which was given at their hall, of which the 
illustrious guest gives t#e following account:—“ No expense 
■was spared; the banquet ■was served on silver^ and all the 
painter.'<, with their wives,, were present. When t entered 
with mine, they separated on either side, lUi if I had been one 
of the nobles of the land. Tliero were present many persons 
of high station, who greeted me respectfully, manifesting every 
desire to be agreeable and Obliging in ail things. When we 
were seated. Master KatJiporth offered me, in the name of the 
corporation, four measures of Wine, in token of their good will 
and esteem. I thanked them, expressing my gratitude. . . . 
The entertainment was continued until a late hour of the 
night, when we wore conducted homo by torchlight, amid 
overwhelming protestations of friendship.” IT 

At Ghent and at Bruges Pm'er received a Similar wel¬ 
come. rruofs of esteem were lavished upon him, in the 
shape of invitations; delicacies abounded, tho wine flowed 
plentifuHy, and every evening he was reconducted to his 
abode by torchlight. Margaret of Austria, regent of the 
Netherlands for Charles V., hoaxing that Purer was at 
Brussels, despatched an oificer of the court to assure him of 
the favour of herself and tho emperor. In gratitude for this 
politeness, the Nuremberg engraver presented to Margaret 
some of- his finest plates, “ St. Jerome in tho Room," en¬ 
graved on copper with wonderful delicacy, a copy of “The 
Passion,” and afterwards he gave her copies of his entire 
collection of engravings, with tho addition of two subjects 
drawn on parchment ■with great labour and care, which he 

J . . . Sormonis autom ttuita suaifitas atque is leper, ut nihil 
Bsset audientibus niagis contrarium quani finis.—(tamer, tibisujuk. 

II The Fuggers were the Rothechilds of those days. 

II Seo Albert Durer’s Journal of his stay iu the Notherlaqdi#,^ 
tho yours 1520 gud 1621. This Journal has been published 
AlUrr, in voJ.'X.. of^his “Art Journal.” It is translated,,^ 
French, in the “ CaWot de T’Amateur cj| 4c, 

Vol. I.,18i2. ' v' 
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tpiciiouft]/ ut hii momorandum-book these vengeful wordi 
“In all my transactions, whether in selling or in buying 
daring my .apjoum in the Netherlands, in all my intercourse 
with the high or low classes, I have been wronged, more par¬ 
ticularly by the Lady Margaret (of Austria), who lias given 
me nothing in return for all my presents and labours.” 
Regarding the portrait of the Emperor Charles V., which the 
regent had appeared to despise, Albert Durer was obliged to 
part^with it for a pocket-handkerchief of English manufacture. 
Happily a citizen of Antwerp, Alexander-Imhoff, accommo¬ 
dated him with a loan of one hundred golden fiorins, for 
which he put his hand to a bill stamped with his seal, and 





valued at thirty fiorins. But he soon began to feel the efieots 
«f intrigue; the envious prepared snares for him so artfolly, 
that after the favourable reception which Margaret had given 
him, her manner suddenly changed towards him. • Durer 
showed her a portrait which he had x>ainted of the Emperor 
Charles V., when she assumed so disdainful an air, that the 
artist was compelled to remove his canvas in silence. . On 
another occasion, in order to ascertain whether this contempt 
were felt for his talents or his person, he begged for the little 
book of Master Jacob (Jacob Comelisz), which was em¬ 
bellished with choice miniatures; but the lady replied 
sharply that it was promised to her painter, Bernard Van 


ClIU SI' •lARI.'iO IKAVE OF lltS HOTUBK..—APTEB Al/UeiCl' nl'SEH. 


Orley. Then and there ended their connexion, much to the 
gratificatiovi of the crafty and the i uvious. This celebrated 
engraver was not worse tn-ated by the Austrian princess than 
by private individuals, for in Brussels he painted six portraits, 
for none of which the remuneration was forthcoming. His 
abode at Antwerp provoked the following remark: —“ I have 
made hero many drawings and portraits,' the majority of 
■which have brought me nothing." In consequehcc of thU, 
although ho worked hard end practised the strictest economy, 
he bcetoe involved 4n pecuniary difficulties. Hurt by the 
ootttrost wh^h he remarked between his splendid reception 
and the straAge proceedings which followed it, he wrote con- 


paykble at Nuremberg. Just as he was meditating his 
departure, Christian 11., king of Denmark, made his appear¬ 
ance in the city, and, hearing that Durer was still tlicre, sent 
for him, loaded him with favours, and desired to have his 
portrait taken by so great an artist, for which he paid him 
liberally. , Gratified by the splendid engravings presented to 
him by Albert Durer, Christian invited him to a banquet, at 
which the Emperor, the Princess Margaret, and the Queen of 
Spain were present; but none of these august personages 
deigned to address a word to the noble and handsome guest, 
whose genius did honour to a royal entertainment. Soon 
after this, our artist left Belgium, carrying with him bitter 
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reniitiucences, which made hig native Germany appear more 
charming than ever. There, at lea«t, he had only to bear hU 
cuatomary grief, conjugal rtrife, a grief which wag unvarying 
and ittconaolable, and which wag revived, from time to time, 
by the paesiong of Agneg. 

The study of the Flemish paiiftings, and his own acute 
observation, had by degrees worked a considerable modiiloation 
in Albert Durer’s view with regard, to the nature and aim of 
art. Tl>o correspondence of his friend Melanethoii, as well as 
the later works of the painter, proves to us that, uswards the 
close of his career, his mind underwent a vast change. 


unable to support the double burden of labour and vexation, 
inasmuch as Agnes Frey became every day more peevish and 
ill-tempered. In the abode in which the unhappy oouplu 
passed their stormy existence, where should have reigned that 
peace and quiet so dear to artists, and the poetic and softening 
influences of memory, ill-humour, delianco, -anger, all the 
irritated and irritating passions were let loose. Tortured 
by the foolish fear of poverty, the avaricious and beautiful 
Agnes harassed the patient engraver with her lamentations. 
She watched him with a commanding look, and held his 
genius captive to her sordid spirit, demanding what was to 



Instead of the profusion of detail which charaeteris^ his 
more youtliful produotious, ht now sought to throw iiro his 
pictures a simplicity and liarmony of conception, which ho 
found made o much nearer approach to nature, than the 
laborious variety which he crowded into his former pictures. 
He regretted that he had not discovered this earlier in life, 
for, at his age, it was difficult to alter hig style of painting j 
but with these noble regrets was mjtagled the still more noble 
dbsire to improve the style and general chiuracter of his 
wurks, Such is the energy of the true artist! Then it was 
thkt he painted iUo sublime figures of the Apostfcs, which 
are to be sebnut Munich. ' 

A fatal hour was approachbg for Albert; Duter. Be was 


become of her should she bo left a widow.* Those friends 
who would have solaced and entertained him were driven away, 

• Nemini mortem imputare quoat, quam uxori ejus quai cor ipsa 
usque adco eroserit, tantoquo oruciattt eumdem affiixorit, .... 
ut nuUam a labore rcmissioiiem qumrore, vel gocictati qumdam 
intcressc potuerit, ob contiUuas querelas, quUms ad laborandam 
nuctu atque interdiii rlgoroso cum cbmpulcrit, ut peouniani sSlfom 
quam moHcns ipsm rolinqueret, lucrarctur .... etc.—“ Letters of 
George Hartman',” a Wend of Burer. Bayle, in his “ Wctiojmijf,” 
quotes a iet^ from Frince AAthony Uldc, of Brunswiek, trhm 
proves riiat ilurer suiSfered all the mlrortimes,’ yrttij aB 
patidUcB of Socrates :*tlpsum domi Xantliippeu bs^issopcssliwftm 
'etdiviKsSsuiementis'flagoHatriecm'acetvimatm'’ " '.'■'i'' '’'j’iii'-' 
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atid the poor oM painter, tired of life, and worn out with strug¬ 
gling, lost his energy, and gave himself up to despair. An eye¬ 
witness relates, that his reason sometimes seemed to wander. 
Albert J)urer died on the 6th of .\pril, 162S. 

At the cemetery of St. John, at Nuremberg, is shown the 
spot where this great master, after a life full of troubles and 
anxieties, found a haven of rest. “ It ais impossible to 
imagine a more gloomy place,” says one of our contem¬ 
poraries.* Not one of tliose country graveyards, so full of 
nature’s poetry; no weeping willows drooping their melan¬ 
choly hraiiehcs; no dark towering cypress mounting towards 
the .skies; no flowers, green turf, or gailands, ^ious offerings 
from the living to the memory of the dead. The tombs, 
ranged iu long rows, like the beds of the patients in a hospital, 
aremerelyttat stones laid over th(! graves. No railing encloses 
them, no cross surmounts them ; their burying-placo might be 
compared to a eamp-bed set up for a night. Meanwhile, the 
lichen spreads its dusky stains, and the mass of rank verdure 
nimounees that oblivion is already bi'ginning to swallow up the 
memory of those beloved bemgs to whom the epitaph promises 
eternal tears. 

On Albert Durer’s to nb-stone is the following simple in¬ 
scription 

Me. Al. Du. 

fi iiixji'iii ALHEKi’I DUllEKI MoiiT.vr.i; rriT 
Sun non eoxiiiTi it TVMvt.o 
Emioh.vvit viii urns .\puilis .AIDXXVIII. 

Willibald Pirekbeiraer, the faithful friend of the great 
painter, added, after this short epitaph, a brief catalogue of his 
virtues-, and mentioned the universal grief which was felt for 
hiB loss. It well became him to engrave this last farewell on 
Albert Durer’s tomb-stone, for he bud strengthened and con¬ 
soled him all his life. Even fate seemed to respect their old 
attai limeiit, for they are laid side by side in the same grave¬ 
yard. / . 

So much for the man : let us now briefly examine the works 
by which he is known. Having already (niitf p. 37), pre¬ 
senting our readers with the beautiful allegorical design called 
” Mebineholy,” by .llhcrt Durer, spoken at some length of 
the peculiarities of his style, it will be unneeessaty to go over 
the ground again. On the contrary, we believe it will be 
more prolit.iblo if we consider with attention the subjects we 
are enabled Xo introduce into these pages as illustrations of 
the genius of the great (ii'rman artist. 

Albert Durer lived in troublous and stirring times—times 
favourable for the development of genius Wherever it was 
possessed; for, while he sat in his study and imagined 
moralities and satires upon mankind, while he indulged m 
those fantastic dreams which he has revealed to us in so many 
shapes, while he travelled to Venic", to study the arts—and to 
escape the tongue of Agtios I’rey,- - Columbus, tad Amerieus 
Vespasius, and Sebastian Cabot, were opening up fresh fields 
for the enterprise and commerce of mankind. While he was 
busy over those wonderful sketches of the great Passion of 
our Lord, Luther and Melitnethou were fiercely battling with 
old Rome, and the dawn of the Reformation broke upon the 
■world. While he was painting that grand iiicturo of St. Mark 
and St. Paul and St. John and St. Peter, as a parting gift to 
the people of Nuremberg—that lamoue iiieture, removed a 
hundred years afterwards to a more princely resting-place, the 
Protestant inseriptions on which, written by hU own hand, were 
rudely eat away, lest they should offend the courtly ejes of the 
olcoMr of Bavaria-during that time, Laarmius in llaertem, 
and Wilitam Caxtou in Westininster, were perfecting that 

divine art which has done so much to advance the liberties 
aud increase tBe comforts of mankind; the people of western 
Europe were just beginning to ap^nreciatc and tmderttand the 
sciences which the Moors, now driven ignomiuidtiBly out of 
Europe, were wont td, cultivate in the fair etty of tfranada,- 
Shr Thaitttae More waUiaproving the literary of which 

Alfred MfeMcM^.UuSkor of “Etudes sar I’AWemagnc ” 
•where is to ^e fotad £ iaHuttary of the bistort of gStomj 
P ainting. . ^ ■ . 


Q-eofirey Chaucer and old John Qtower had laid the founda¬ 
tions in England a century before; tho great Kaffaele was 
adorning tho Vatican with those beautiful frescoes, which 
have been tho wonder aud study of artists ever since; and 
men were just beginning to wake up out of their long sleep 
of apathy imd ignorance, never, it is to be hoped, to doze 
again. 

The art of engraving and etching upon copper had not long 
been invented when Albert Durer was born: before he was 
twenty, however, he had made such progress in its practice as 
to be looked upon as Michael Wohlgemuth’s most promising 
pupil; and by the time he was twenty-three, he had established 
himself as a “painter, engraver, architect,^and sculiUor,” in hill 
native place, that 

“ Quaint old town of toil and traffic, 

Quaint old town of artuiul .song.” 

Henceforth he was destined to be the principal painter and 
engraver of G ermany, and to leave on the works of all future 
German artists the impress of his own peculiar treatment. He 
found in tho works of his predecessors a dreamy, wild, fantastic 
energy; and ho followed in their path with such success 
as, in his earlier works, to surpass anything that had gone 
before, in eccentric spirit and vague mysticism. 

Of this peculiar manner, this singular treatment, this fan¬ 
tastic, thought-provoking style of drawing, which 

“ While it charms repels, and nhile it horrifies enehants,” 

we have numerous examples in the works of Albert Durer. 
Thus, besides the allegory of “ Melancholy," already given in 
those pages, we are enabled to present our readers with two 
other speiimens of what maybe called Albeit Dim-t’s first 
manner. In “The Lord and the Lady” (p. 17?), v. e recognise 
one of tho.se strange German moralities of which the painter,s of 
that day were so extremely fottd. Here is an allegory of 
human life, not dilficult to translate. The lord is whisper¬ 
ing “ soft nothings ” in the lady's oar, wliile, iu the shadow of 
the bare and Icafi- ss tree, the eoiUjueror Death stands availing 
by. Hour-glass in hsr.d, lie watches their eveiy motion, at, 
if, at no distant time, he meant to claim his own. Honour 
aud wealth, and pride anti station, possess no spi lls to eh..rin 
the de.stroyer; youth aud agi', ruddy health and tottering 
disease, beauty and deformity, bravery and eownrdiee, strength 
and weakness, genius and stoliJ ignorance, all fall beneath liis 
resistless dart-all succumb, as it were, to an irrevocable 
Nemesis from which there is no escaping. 

' Of a like character, both as respects the high degree of 
careful finish given to the woik, and the mysterious darkness 
of the theme, is the “ Death's Head Coal of Arms." Who can 
fail to read and understand the dread lesson itessays to teach? 
The moat subtle and learned king-at-arms never emblazoned 
heraldic picture such as this. Here, upon honour’s shield, is 
painted the eseutchcon which every man must hang above his 
door at la.st~grim, grinning Death! Oh, the pauUei is a 
moralist indeed 1 A bare, eyeless skull, supported by civili¬ 
sation and barbarism — the crowned lady and the naked 
aavago—^is the picture which our mortality holds up before the 
eyes of our pride. It is a lesson we may every one of us take 
to heart. And tho crest to this dread coat of arm.s is an empty 
helmet, fantastically crowned with eagles’ wings and loaves, 
emblematical of the emptiness of worldly honours and tho 
woi^lessness of pride 1 Well may the satyr leer into the 
lad* eyes; for the jewel-crowned head, no less than the 
beggar’s, must come, one day, to be a thing like that depicted 
on the shield. 

Albert Durer’s mature manner shows itself in mor»plainly 
undetstood, but not lose powerful, imaginings. In such de- 
sighs *' Thfe Passion of Christ,” “ Tho Apoealypse ot St. 
John;”The Mattyfdom of tho Ten Thousand Saints," "The 
Knight, Death, and tho Devil -a sort of cohdensed ex- 
prsssiofftef tJife spirit of the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” says Sir 
Edinund Mead; in Madonmvs and Apostles; in “ The 
Triumphal Arch and Cm of Maximilian}” in “’The Life of 
the {*’ ahd lastly, la portmit* of friends tad homelike 
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picturei, such aa are used hang over the fire-places in good 
citizens’ houses. 

The first-named work consists of two great series of wood¬ 
cuts, afterwards rendered in more enduring copper. “ The 
Great Passion ” comprises representations of the main inci¬ 
dents in the eventful life of our Saviour—his birth iu the 
manger, his dispute with the doctors, his way to ( lalvary with 
the cross upon his shoulders, the takmg down of his tody from 
the fatal tree, his burial and resurrection. 

In all those subjects, says Kugler, the most perfect,grouping 
is made consistent with the greatest simplicity of design; and 
however indilfereutly the engraver has executed his part, the 
very varied expression of the single figures, and the peculiar 
grace of the lines and movements, cannot be concealed. When 
wo look at such fine works, we easily comprehend why the 
wily Italians valued Durer’s compositions so highly, and how 
it was that a translation of them into Itolian was so much 
desired. 

“ The I,esser Passion ” consists, as the name implies, of a 
scries of the more domestic incidents in the life of Christ— 
pictures in which the mysterious events related are all brought 
before the spectator, as in a moment of time, with truth, 
power, and the liveliest feeling of the beautiful. Of these, 
the most celebrated are—“ Christ washing the Feet of his 
Disciples,” in which a great number of figures arc artistically 
grouped in a small space, which, nevertheless, is not crowded 
or confused, but leaves the principal group, in which the 
Saviour is of cour.«o the, prominent figure, clear and distinct 
from all the rest; “ Christ jiraying on the Mount of Olives,” 
one of those simply beautiful compositions in which dignity 
and feeling are blended with the greatest tenderness and the 
roost profound repose; ” Christ taking leave of his Mother,” 
previous to the accomplishment of his great mission (p. )(U), 
another of those touching incidents which Durer, in his best 
period, knew so well how to depict; ” Christ appearing, after 
his llcsurrcction, to Mary in the Garden, and to his Mother 
in the Chamber,” both compositions of great beauty and sim¬ 
plicity of arrangement' of one of these, “ Christ taking leave 
of his Mother,” our readers will be able to form their own 
judgment. The noble tenderness of the son, the anguish of 
the mother, and the sympathy of the attendants, all evince the 
hand of a master in their development. In this series the 
utmost carefulness in the arrangement of his groups has been 
observed, and in the disposition of the drapery there is a noble 
fulness and simplicity which displays the figures to the utmost 
advantage. Ithas been noticed, in Albert Durer's oil paintings, 
that the draperies are generally too much cut up into strange 
shapes, a plan by no means calculated to improve the forms of 
their wearers. But in ail his ideal subjects, his fancy being 
allowed full play and hif> pencil being freed from the fashions 
of his own country, he has made the folds of his drap"ries fall in 
those large imposing masses, so much admired in the works of 
the great Italian master, Boffaele. A great anachronism, how¬ 
ever, occurs in this series of pictures—namely, the frequent 
introduction of German otylcs of architecture and costume, 
and a eonseiiuent destruction of that unity of design so liighly 
desirable in works of historical value. This kind of oversight 
is frequently observable in the productions of the German 
and Dutch schools of painting; and we need only refer, in 
illustration of our remarks, to “The Il.ipe of the Sabines,” in 
the National G.allery, in which Rubens dresses his Sabine 
women in garments of Venetian silk. The two works known 
as “ The Greater and Lesser I'assion,” have been engraved 
twice on copper and once on wood. 

■Prom “ The Life of the Virgin,” a series of twenty wood¬ 
cuts, w^ have selected the most important, viz., “The Marriage 
of Mary and Joseph" (p. IGO). Instead of the severely classical 
style obsorvbdut ” The Passiop,” we have in this series a repre¬ 
sentation of those tender relations of domestic lifc which Albert 
Durer knew so well how to depict. The series embraces the 
history, as far aa it is described in the New Testament, of the 
mother of Jesus. The scenes most interesting, after that 
shown in our engraving, are "The Birth of the Virgin*” which 
event Albert Durer, true to his nathmal predilections and 


quite oblivious of facts, has made to take place in a Gorman 
house in the midst of a numerous company of women and 
maidens; “ The Flight into Egypt,” a composition of a few 
figures simply disposed in a thickly growing wood; “ The 
Repose in Egypt,” in which the Virgin sits spinning beside 
the cradle of her little one, while Joseph is employed at 
a carpenter’s bench, unseen by cither father or mother, 
angels worship beside the lowly resting-place of the child 
Jesus; and “The Death of the Virgin.” This la.st subject 
has been frequently copied by the pupils of Albert Durer, and 
many pictures after it exist in the continental galleries, 
some of them even bearing the monogram of the original 
artist. Itis stated by Dr. Kugler to be “ nperfect composition, 
with a simple division of the principal group.s; tine forms, and 
indications of tlio deepest feeling in- the solemn exercise of 
holy litcs.” 

'I'he “ Marriageof Mary and Jo.seph ”‘is a vt-ork which may he 
advantageously smdied. It is at once delicate and powerful 
in tlic uiiumcr of its treatment; and, considering the compara¬ 
tive infancy of the art at the period at which it was drawn, 
may be looked upon as a great triumph of skill. Tho arrange¬ 
ment of the lights and shadows in this picture was pronounced 
by a recent writer on art to bo wortliy the pimcil of tliat great 
master of nhiar'oncuro, Rembrandt. St. Joseph is properly 
reprcsonled a; much older than his bride, the expression of 
whoso face is tender and submissive, though she is not 
beautiful. The female figure to the right of Miiry is strangely 
attired in an enormous lioad-dress and loose gown; hut tho 
drapery on the other figures is gracefully and artistically 
disposed. Tho architectural arrangements of the building are 
extremely well managed, and iu the bas-reliefs on the arch 
there is shown great fertility of invention and play of fancy. 
As a specimen of wood engraving, however, this is scaicely 
equal to tlie “ Death’s Head Coat of Arms,” already noticed, 
or tho “ Melancholy.” 

'J’he Dutch and German painters appear to h^vc posses,sod 
but little idea of female beauty, or but small power of ex¬ 
pressing it. But, in truth, their models were not chargeable 
with the sin of too much loveliness, o fact which may in part 
acconiit for the extremely plain, not to say ugly, women wliom 
Durer and his compeers have christened by the name of Mary, 
A modern writer says that the women of Germany do not 
belong to the temkr sex, at least in appearance. Thus, can 
ajiything bo more unlovely than the female figure with the 
clilld upon her lap, which is known by tho name of “The 
Virgin with the Monkey?” (p.l72.) What was the design of the 
painter in introducing so ugly an animal into his picture, it 
is impossible to guess; for there is nothing in tradition or 
history, that we are acquainted with, which Would account 
for such an eccentric combination. The face of tho monkey, 
indeed, is so prominently intruded as quite to call off the 
attention from the infant ■ Jesus playing with tho bird, 
which should, according to all precedent, he the leading 
object in the pictujre. But in the details and accessories 
this picture is really fine. To be sure, there is in tho back¬ 
ground a Nuremburg house and a German landscape, hut 
then the lover of old Flemish and Italian pictures has long 
ago learnt to look indulgently on such little ineonsistjsneies 
as tfiese. » 

“The War Horse” (p. 179) belong.s to altogetlter Another 
class ofsubjecla. It bears the date lp05, and the monogram 
of the painter. Like the rest of Durer’s perfotmanees, it is 
characterised by extreme eaye and laborious finish. Indeed, 
when we come to examine this design, and mark the evidences 
of labour bcatoiyed upon its execution—every line poinpleled, 
every separate hair and muscle pf the animal elaborated with 
the greatest .'nicety, ov^y partpf the design worked up vrjjJj 
tho extremest pains, every ptwt of the copper-plale covered jjjl. 
with “ cross,-J«i|chingS! ”, •>!4 " dry point ” work—wo arc jji, 
dined to ask ourselves, wps all this patient labour expended &r 
no other purpose than to show us an unwieldy-looking'horse 
and its soldibr-rider, standing quiet^ in the ^sa-grown 
court-yard of an did castle? There must, we ffitfit, 
been some rgotilTC foi all this real hard work which, at tlub 
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distance of time, is hidden from us. 
rider were portraits. 


Perhaps both horse and 


attributed to Albert Durer; but irhether he realljr engraved 
them or not, it is pretty certain that the drawings on the wood 



IMS dbath's uas^ coat oy Anns.^-^twiit AWiaT nvitBB. 

One other subieotconoludee our list of iUustratioM. '• Sam- w4re fewa his hand. It is a mastwly production, and shows, 
son biajmg the Lion is one of the many wood engtarin^ wwe thak any other design we have introduced, how entirely 
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he could OTerctnne that vague myetielein and eccentiicitjr so 
common to the school of which he was the head and founder. 
The amazing strength of the man, as, with his legs bestriding 
the infuriated animal, he is supposed to be tearing its jaws 


moment in sf'little minute oriticisra -we cannot but think that 
the hinder limbs of the latter appear too much at rest for the 
writhing pain exhibited in its head and fore claws. In this, 
as in other subjects, the background is Germany of the six- 



niB KaitBiA.0* or wauv am» loasra.— 


asunder, is seen in every muscle of his huge body. ^ The per¬ 
fect mastery he has obtained over the lion is shown m iM 
crou^ng attitude and .utter prostration. Both man 
anlmid are exceedingly ’’teii drawn, U^ough to induge a 


V century—a rather strange country into which to intro- 
the ehWny of the Philistines arid an Arabian lioM A 
IT incowdstencf is observable in Rubens treatnwjisAfl 
am« suhjoet, ■which is engraved by tbe Plemipg artial^ 
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Wyngaerde, who resided in Antwerp about"' the year 

18 * 0 . 

Ehough has been said of the philosophy and tendency of 
Albert llurer’s works ; it will be our task now, therefore, to 
tell the reader where the originals of his most famous com¬ 
positions arc to be found. As we have already said, no speci¬ 
mens of Durer’s oil paintings are to be seen in either the 
National Gallery, the Louvre, or the Belgian Museum; though 
the British Museum and the Louvre each of them-possess 
impressions from his coppor-phites and wood engravings. In 
the library of the Louvre arc fifteen original drawings by 
Albert Durer, executed with a pen and shaded oh white tinted 
paper, illustrative of the “ Passion and liesurrcction of Jesus 
Christ.” In the National Library of Paris there are also five 
of our artist’s beautifully-executed water-colour drawings j 
and in the Royal Library at Munich, there is preserved lire 
celehratod missal of Maximilian I., during whose reign the 
Reformation, under Luther, first began. This missal is adorned 
With numerous arabesques' by Allvcrt Durer, drawn about the 
year ISIo. The King of Bavaria also possesses eight drawings 
by this groat master. In the collection of prints at Berlin, 
there are upwards of two hundred drawings by Durer [ and 
the archduke Charles of Austria likewise possesses five speci¬ 
mens at his palace at Vienna. But the. most complete apd 
valuable collection of Duier’s unpublished drawings is in the 
possession of the family of Joseph Heller, the artist, better 
known as the author of tlie " Info and Works of Albert 
Durer.’’ This famous collection contains, besides various 
drawings, upwards of seventy portraits of persons with whom 
the painter was acquainted. Several of these drawings are 
rendered still more valuable by notes and descriptions from 
the bund of the artist. 

Of the XNonAvrNos on woon attributed to Albert Durer, 
we have given several specimens. Many impressions exist in 
the British Museum, the Louvre at Paris, the Museum at 
Berlin, and elsewhere. Ifhethtr Durer actually engraved 
upon the wood, or contented himself with making the draw¬ 
ings merely, is a disputed question among artists and con¬ 
noisseurs. Adam Bartsch, the celebrated German engraver, 
and keeper of the Imperial collectiiJn of Prints at Vienna 
from about 17'J0 to 1820, is of opinion that, from the multitu¬ 
dinous occupations of Albert Durer, he could not possibly 
have rnurared the wood-ruts attributed to him; and he is 
further strengthened in this opinion by the inscriptions on the 
titles qf the various productions in which those wood-puts 
appeared. The German engravers, Hans Bchaufleio, Hans 
Burgmaier, Albert Altdorfer, and Lucas Cranach, mo^t °f 
whom were contemporaries of Durer, agree with Bartsch, 
who is still further confirmed in his cunclusion by Gliarles 
Blanc, the editor of the “ Histoire dcs Peiptfes,” and George 
Stanley, the latest editor of Pilkington’s “Dictionary of 
Painters.” On the other liand, John Young, fonperly keeper 
of the British Institution in Pall Mall, Joseph HeiJkr, Humobr, 
Gttlcy, and Hcinecke, affirm the probability of Diirer’s having 
both drawn and engraved the blocks. For ourselves, we offer 
no opinion on the subject; content with the knowlodge, that 
if an artist-mind guides the pencil, no indiffermit engraving 
can altogether mar the effect of the drawing; angthat, on the 
other hand, if the original drawing be bad, ijp amqiptt of 
mechanical skill in the use of the graver is su$ei^t to eou}- 
pletely hide its artistic defects. 

’Ihere are no fewer tlian a hundred and sevmtty known 
wood engiaviiigs after Albert Durt>r'.s drawings, beside* some 
,eixty or more attributed to him. The** Ifg;*, thpngh ex¬ 
tremely well'executed, do not bes* internal evidence of 
Durt'r s handiwork. Most of ibc woud engravings—suoh as 
the “ Greater and Lesser Passion,” tl>e " Life if the Virgin,” 
“ Samson slaying the Lion,' (ic., arc from Scriptuvo history. 

Of the nNonavrNos on t orreu, ktehl, a-nutin, executed by 
Albert Durer, Bartsch cnumcraus no f.'wer ‘h.an a hundred 
and eight, about one-fourth of which are devoted to sacred 
subject*. It would not be consistent with oux s^ce os design 
to give a list-of these, but we may brieliy indicate the most 
noticeable among them. The series of sixteen plates, called 


the “ Passion of Christ,’’ 4as been three times engraved, and 
the coppers bear various dates, from IW to 1612. “Adam 
and Eve,” and the " Nativity,” impressions of both of which, 
from plates, may be seen in the print.room of the British 
Museum, bear the date of 1504. Two proofs ©f the first- 
named subject sold at Durand’s sale fur £60. Several “Holy 
Families,” on copper,* are much esteemed by collectors, 
especially that known as the “ Virgin with the Monkey," and 
another known as the “ Virgin with the Apple,” which repre¬ 
sents Mary seated on a stone, in a landscape w'ith buildings, 
and the infant holding in his hand an apple—a mode of repre¬ 
sentation very common in Nuremberg, where there exist some 
dozens of sculptured Virgins, executed by unknown artists, of 
greater or less pretensions as works of art. 

Tlve fine allegorical subject, called “ Melancholy,” a copy 
of which was sold at the Dehois’ sale for £o; “ Death’s 
Horse,” which at the same sale brought £10; a woman 
with wings standing on a globe, holding in her hand a cup, 
“improperly called,” says Stanley, “Pandora’s Box,” but 
otherwise known os the “Great Fortune,” a proof of whicli 
was sold for £16; a naked woman on a globe, holding a stick 
with a thistle at the end of it, which is known as tlic “ Inttlc 
Fortune,” and a proof of which sold for £5; “ St. Hubert 
kneeling befuro a Stag, with a Cross on its forehead,” one of 
Durer’s best works, pfoofs of which sold for £20 "to £.H0, 
according to their merit; " Death’s Horse,” which fetched 
£10; “The War Horse,” also engraved on wood; the 
“ liord and Ladytlie “ t!onversion of Bt. Eustace,” a perfect 
work; “ Sc. Jerome meditating on the Holy Scriptures," 
the “Twelve Apostles,” the “Prodigal Son,” “Dc.nth’s Head 
Coat of Arms” (also on wood), the “ Cruoifi.vion,” with the 
holy women and St. John at the foot of the cross, “ Christ 
praying iii the Garden,” and the great “ Ecce Homo,” are all 
well-known subjects. Besides these, thcie are numerous 
engraved portraits, among which arc—Albert Maycnce, l'’re- 
dcrick, Elector of Saxony, Willibald Pirckheimer, Philip Me- 
lancthon, the Reformer, Erasmus of Rotterdam, and Joachim 
Patciiier, the landscape-painter of Lcige and bosom-friend of 
Albert Durer. 

Various scholars and followers of Durcr’s stylo have copied 
his engravings with more or less success. Among them may 
be mentioned Huns Wagner, Hans Schauflein, Bartholomew 
Beham, Albert Altdorfen, Jacques Binck, the first scliolar of 
Albert Durer, Wcneeslaus of Olmutz (1481), Wenuig (150»), and 
ilare Antonio Ramondi (1787—1539). The last-mentioned 
artist hag been pronounced one of the most cxtraordinaiy en¬ 
gravers of his time. The purity of his outlines, the beautiful 
character and expression of hi» heads, and the correct drawing 
of the extremities, cstablisli his merit as a perfect muster of 
design. But he whs qt the same time a great forger; for, 
according to Vasari, he saw at'V'eniqe the set‘of thirty-six 
wood-cuts by Durer representing the “ Life and Passion of 
Jesus Christ,” and was so much pleased with them, that he 
copied them with great precision pn copper; and, having 
affixed Albert’s cipher to them, the prints were taken to 
Italy anff gold as originals. Durer gt length, discovering tho 
deception, complained to the senate of Nuremberg of the 
plsgiarism, when the only redress tjbat he obtained was' an 
order that for the future, whep Aqitonjp chqse to copy Durer's, 
or any oriier painter’s works, he shoiffd affix his own, and not 
the original artist’s name to the plates! 

Albwi Durer, architect, sculptor, pginier, engraver, geome¬ 
trician, and author, has left numerou* evidences of his skill 
behind him. In 8cu{,nrnnu hi* mo|t important work is an 
alto-relievo in stone, representing the “ Preaching of St. Joim 
the Baptist,” now in the royal cabinet in Brunswick. The 
“Adam and Evo,” carved in wood, in the cabinet of Gotha; 
V Jesus Christ on the Cross,” a carving on ivory, in the royal 
collection at Munich; the “ Thirty Thousand Virgins," 
sculptured in agate upon an altar, in the royal collection at 
Viacpia.-r-are all fine works, and display, more fully perhaps 
than any other of his performances, the peculiar tendency of 
the artist’s mind. Durer’s carving* on stone, wood, ivory, 
and agafe, are preserved with jealous care in the palaces of the 
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nobility of Gemany, which, fact will account for so few of 
them being- known & the preseht day. Ho is also said to 
hare engraved several subjects on gems for seals, &e. 

As an author, Albert Durer’s fame rests upon several books 
of atechnicol character, very little known or read now-a-days. 
Among these axe: “Instructions for Measuring with the Rule 
and Compasses,” published in 1525, and enriched with sixty- 
three copperplate engravings; “ Instructions for Building 
Bortiftcations,” with nineteen engravings, published in 1517, 
and translated from the German into Ijntiu in 1531; “ Four 
Books on the Proportions of the Kuman Body,” with plate.s, 
puhlislied in 1628, and afterwards translated into J.atin in 
1532, and French in 1557 ; and, certainly the most amusing 
work for tho general reader, a volume of hia letters, political 
essays, and journids of travels, published in French by Campe, 
under the title of “llelicsof Albert Uurcr.” This last ■«nrk 
will be found in the library of tho British Museum. 

His most celebrated literary production is the TTeiiti.se 
on Hie Proportions of the Human Body. It must be eon- 
fesaed, however, that his German character, with all its 
obscurity and want of method, is observable in this treatise, 
in which there is also a great deficiency of comprehensive 
ideas, no general principle, and no synthesis. The reader 
enii see clearly enough that Albeit Dttrer was a man of 
imagination, but not a philosopher, and that ho was defi¬ 
cient in that eleavness of deduction for which French writers 
are so rcinarknllc. Wl.en we find such 8 muster as Duror 
taking in liinul so fine a subject as that inaiitcrpioco of 
creation, th'- human body ; wc luiturally expect the wriUr 
will rise to some elevation of thought, and show some 
sympathy with the lofty considerutirtfis suggoslid by the 
cnr.ti mpiation of nature's noblest productioti. On the con¬ 
trary, fliiror givp.s uttciance to none of those great ideas which 
might well liRie served as tho foundation filr his work; bo 
lays down no general yirinelplc, but abruptly commences by 
'■iitiiing upon the consideration of a human body, which is 
seven times the si'/ie ol the head, remaiking at the same time 
that this pri'portion boloriga <>)i1y to rustic figures. In tho 
second chapter be discus.ses one that is eight times as large as 
tho licad, upon which he giies no i .vpiess indication of his 
O])inion, though from other parts of lii.s work it would appear 
he con.siJcrcd this projntrtion preferaiilc. He then proceeds 
to the figure of a man whose height is equal to nine heads, 
llcic the author, foreseeing a largo and higher head may ho 
desired, proposes the geometricrl mean. Next comes the 
proportion of ti n times tho head, which Albert lJurer evi¬ 
dently Tegard.s as oxeoeilitig the true proportion of bojiity ; fof 
ho pronouiice.s tho figuro to be, slender, llcucc he allows the 
read."- to incrc.aso the sUe of tho head, and make it nearly a 
ninth part of the body. Prom a comparison of these variouti 
proporliom-, and Albert Duror's remarks upon them, wo 
gather that, according to hia notions, the proportion of 
beauty lies between the height of eight, and that of nine 
iieada, since this is neither rustic, like that of seven heads, 
nor Blender, like that of ten. But this view is nowhere 
distinctly e.xprcsscd. ‘Km author avoids declaring hiS 
opinion in plain terms, IcfttlSlg the reader to fort* his 
own judgment. Ho even goes so far, in tho Hurd bmik 
of his treatise, when touching upon thife variety of- human 
figures, ns to invent a sort of inStnUnent for lengthening or 
shortouiug figures, making them larger above, or sm^ler 
below, thicker or tltinncr, by r'acing them upright or inclined 
in a triangle, in which they dimmish as they approach the vertex 
oi;uppormost point, and increase as they recede from it. If, 
however, he carries Uiis alteration of figures to exccss-that is 
to say, if he shortens or lengthens the representation of it so 
as t« make it unnaturally thick or thin-no doubt he does 
this in order to warn the student and preserve him from 
the faults to Which he is liable, and to foaojt him elegance by 
showing him deformity. But whore Is Albert Durer's idea 
of lieatityf Will it suffice for thn ktudeint to avoid ev«y 
species of defiwmity in order to succeed in attaiidng to beauty ? 
Albert Barer does not foU us this. He hopes the skilful 
artist will discover the laws of proportion by studying a great 


multitude of men, no particular man being perfect. “ The 
beauty,” he says, “ concealed in nature almost confuses one. 
We may meet with two handsome and well-formed men, who 
nevertheless have nothing in common, and of whom it is 
impossible to say which is the handsomer. Such is the imper¬ 
fection of our knowledge. Who, then, can say with confidence 
and precision what is true excellence of form?” And not 
only docs ho confess himself unable to determine what con¬ 
stitutes true beauty, but ho does not think tho artist can 
worthily express the little he knows of it. And he exclaims, 

“ Alt can hardly express the beauty of nature. I speak not 
of a perfect beauty, tiut of one known to us and yet surpassing 
the power of our miderstandiiig, and escaping the skilful 
touch of our hand.” 

The Italians have been less severe than w-e in their judg- 
ment of this treati«e, and Jean Paul liomazro, among qtliers, 
professes so great an esteem for the German writer and 
his -work, that he considers the proportion which Durer 
gives of a body, viz. ton times the size of tho head, to be 
beautiful ; but at the same time admits that competent 
judges think sueli u figure too slender, yet rays it will 
not (lr> to deviate from the judgment of so gieat a men as 
Albert Hiircr. He i.«, however, quite mintakcn in attributing 
to Durer a preference for this proportion. M. Paillot do 
Montuboi t thinks he has discovered a sort of treasure (to use 
his own words) in Durer’s work, and iinagincs the author 
must have obtained access to some ancient manuscript which 
has escaped the destruciion of barbarous timc.s; but this 
learned Connoisseur does n.ot explain himself with regard to 
the trtasurcs wbioh ho declares ho has di,sec)vc-ii d, and it 
appears to us that in guarding against one prejudice ho has 
fallen into another. If Durer had possessed tho manuscript 
of a I'olycletus, a Euiihraiior, or only some pupil of these 
great musters, wo sliouid have found clearer traces of it in his 
pages. Wc should li.ive met with tho immortal rudiments of 
that beauty, the rule of which had been discovered and the 
form imaged by the Greeks. 

'Die constant oec Hiiatinn of our arlist on the more profii- 
able employmc'iil of the ginvei, allowed him but few onpor- 
tupUK' of exercising his tuh-nts as a painlor. Ccmsiquently, 
not ni.-usy pictfirrs in oil are to be seen out of the galleries of 
the (iennan sovereigns. The following are the principal 
works of this character of which the pedigree is perfectly 
known: 

Hi the Bclvechro Palace at ’Vienna tho purtiait of Maxi¬ 
milian I., dated 1511). 

“ The Martyrdom of the 10,000 Christians, who were put to 
a Cruel Death by the command of Sapor II., King ef Persia.” 
Albert Durer is represented in tliis picture with his friend, 
Willibald I’i ckheimer. lie is holclhig a stick with a paper 
attached to it, with the inscription, “Ista’ faciebat anno 
Domini, 1608, Albertos Durer alcmanus,” with his monogram. 
This picture was paiuted for Frederick, Duke of Saxony ; it 
ofterwards a'dorned the Rodolph Gallery at Prague, Karel 
Van Mandcr, in his “B-mk on the Painters,” speaks very 

highly of it. 

“The Trimly.” God the Paths*, seated on a rainbow, is 
repi-osented holding the dying Bon on the cross; the Holy 
Ghost, ill the shape of a dove, hovert above. It is surrounded 
by a glorloua company of «hgcl*, saints, and patriarchs. 
Beneath is keSrt Albert Durer himself, holding a tablet writh 
his monogram, and this inscription, " Albirtus Durer, noricus, 
faciebat anno H Virginia partii, 1511.” 

“ The Virgin and tho Pear,” signed with his monogram, 
dated 1612. 

“ Portrait of a Fair-haired Youtli,” dated 1507. 

“ Portrait of Johannes Kleberger, Merchant of Nuremburg,’* 

dated 1626. ,, 

“ The Holy Virgin Suckling tho Infant Jesus, pamted in 

1503. „ 

In the Pipakothek of Munich, some of Albert Dififre’i fiftOSt 
paintfaSgs 'ai« to seen.- This valuable coDection, pkirtljf 
formed frOiftthdfeWDttskeldorf, Mannh^m, and Schl^k^na, 
contains aevSfot«b«'’worka -of this great mastei, fokny WtAom' 
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jMWtraitn, among others that of Purer’s father, with this inscrip¬ 
tion in German, “ 1 painted this likeness of my father when 
he was sixty—Albert Purer, senifir." Dated 1497. 

“The Portrait of Michael Wohlgemuth,” Albert Borer’s 
master, dated 1506. Michael was then eighty-two years of age. 

“The Portrait of Albert Purer,” droesed In fur, his right 


By the desire of Mwdntiliaii I. they were conveyed to Munich, 
and replaced by copies by Wisscher. These four figures, the 
size of life, painted in 1626, are known by the name of “The 
Four Temperaments.” These two works are exquisite, and 
mark the highest degree of perfection to which their author 
has attained. 



THB VJHOtN WITH THE MONKrT.—AFTEn AbDBHI 


hand placed on his breast, with the inscription, *' Albertos 
Durerus noricus ipsum me propriis sic eftngebttm coloribus 
letethi XXVIII." Dated 1600. 

"ThS Apostles St. Petiar, JSt. John, St. Pad!, and 
M.\tk.*’ Dui«r presented these two pictures to the C AindQ <ibf 
Nuremburg, where they Hvere preserved until Are year 1627. 


“Christ on G»e Cross,” “The Descent from the Cross,” 
“ Xhelf^eBping Virgin,” “ Bt. Maty Dying,” besides “ linetetia 
in dto A<fl5,W Stabbing herself," and two small pieturfs repre- 
Si Joachim" and “St, Joseph,” painted far 1623, 
^6n %' grotmd of gold, after the atylc of the school of the 
I»wer Rhine. 
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The Pablk ^l^otion at Nutemburg, egtablUhed in the At Prague may be seen, in the Strahlhauor Convent, the 

Mansion of the ^otohood of Landaaer, containB only three painting which represents “The Virgin Crowned by two 

of Altot Dum A pictures, 71^*, “Hercules fighting with the Angels;” she is surrounded by persons in an attitude of 

Harpies, painted in watcricolours in the year 1500, and two worship, among whom may be rect gniscd the artist, his friend 



TUB Lonn and the ladi. — aiteu alheut iiuiir.];. 


corresponding panels, the one representing Charlemagne, the WilUbald Pirckheimer, the Emperor Maxraulmn 1., and 
other the Emperor SigUmund, boUi figures larger than life.. Blanche Mario, second wife of that monarch. Tins picture. 

The Chapel of 8t. Maurice contains a painting of “ The dated 1500, was begun and finished, according to the inscrip. 

Bead Body of Christ supportel by St. John, and wept over by tion upon it. in ftv'Sf months, and .s known hy tlm name of 
the Virgin Mary " Paiatkg of the Crown of Hoses, 
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In the Dresden Gallery there ate two pictures by Albert 
Durer, on<' of “ The Bearing of the Cross,” in black and white, 
and a small portrait, dated 1521. 

The tialh ry of Ctassel contains four portraits by this master. 

There are several of his secondary productions in the 
jMuscums of l-'rankfort, of Cologne, of Carlsruhc, of Ootlja, 
and of Darmstadt. 

The northern capitals of Europe boast the possession of 
several paintings by Albert Durer. The catalogue of tho Im¬ 
perial Museum of St. Petersburg mentions five ; that of the 
Stoekholin Gallery, three ; and that of Copenhagen, four ; but 
there is great reason to d.mbt the truth of their pretensions. 

There are enumerated in the official catalogue of the Mu¬ 
seum !it Madrid, eight productions of Albert Durer, but they 
are either of little importance or doubtful authenticity. 

In the museum at Havre we lately saw a fine ‘‘Holy 
Family,” attributed to Albert Durer. Its pedigree, however, 
wa.s not authenticated. 

In the Gallery at Plorcnce may be seen, among other woiks 
of this mast r, “The .\doiation of the Magi"—very remark¬ 
able; the busts of “The Apostles St. Philip and St. James,” 
painted, in water-colours, in l-rlfi; also the portrait of the 
artist’s f-ithor, dated MJO, and that of Albert Durer himself, 
painted in 1408. These two poitraits came from the gallery 
of Charles I., King of England, upon the dispersion of that 
monarch’s clTcets by the parliament of the Commonwealth in 
ICo'i. 

Albert Durer is always seen to disadvantage in the galleries 
ofanuiteurs; for the compof^llons they contain are unimpor¬ 
tant, and generally limited to iiortraits and studies of heads, 
the greater part in black and white. 

It appears that very few of Albert Durer's works have found 
their tvay to jmblie auction. 

We have alluded above to the two poitraits, now in the 
Florence Gallery, winch formerly belonged to the collection of 
Charies t. 'I'liey produced together only CIOO. 


In later years (August, 1850), at the sale of the collection of 
William II., King of the Netherlands, we have seen that a 
picture by Albert Durer, representing “St. Hubert,” realised, 
including the expense of the sale, about £350 sterling. 

A few words will suflice, in this place, to mark the appre¬ 
ciation in which Albert Durer is held, both as a' painter and 
an engraver. “If,” says Yasari, this diligent, industrious, 
and vnieersal man had been a native of 'Tuscany, and if he 
could have studied, as we have done, in Rome, he would 
certainly liave been the best painter in our country, as ho was 
the most celebrated that Germany ever possessed.” Hear, 
too, what Dr. Franz Kuglcr, one of the most accomplished 
art-critie.s of modern times, says of this Germmi contemporary 
ofllaffaele: —“In Durer tho style of art existing in his day 
attained its most peculiar and its highest perfeution. Rich 
!ind inexhaustible, he became the representative of German 
art at this period. Ho was gifted with a power of conception 
which traces nature through all her finest shades ; and, above 
all, ho had an earnest and truthful feeling for his art, united 
to a cnpacity for the severest sluily. llis drawing is full of 
life and character, his colouring has a peculiar brilliancy and 
beauty ; and if, in sjRto of the sliortcomings inevituldo to tbc 
state of education and public taste in his days, the' greater 
number of his w'orks make a dc-ep imiiression on th(' mind 
and feelings of the spectators, it i»a strong proof of the pecu¬ 
liar greatness of his abilities as an artist ” Again, in refer- 
enee toDurei’s skill os an engraver—“ If we do not discover,” 
says Bryan, “ in his works the boldness and freedom so 
desirable in liistorieal designs, we find in, theiir everytliing 
that can. he wished for in suiyects more niiaufe and more 
finished. Born in tlm infancy of the art, he cariied engraving 
to a iierfection vvliieli, even in this day, is seldom surpa.ssed.” 

Beneath is a siiecliuen of the hand-writing of tills cele¬ 
brated artist, his signature and seal, together with several 
of the more couiraon of the monograms which he affixed to his 
works. 





ART IN GREECE.--THE CONVENTS OE MOUNT 
ATHOH. 

Moux r Athos lies to the south of Macedonia, between the 
gulfs of Conlcssa and Monte Santo, at the extremity of a 
peninsula connected with the continent by an isthmus about a 
mile and a lialf long. It is a round and almost conical mass, 
rising to a heiglit ol about tliree thousand feet above the level 
of the sea, and easting an imnionsc shadow' in the setting sun 
almost across the Archipelago. Little mention is made of it 
vn tho works of Grecian historians beyond the record of two 
facts—the one, that Xerxes caused a canal to be cut across the 
isthmus to give a passage to his fleet; and %» other, that a 
Greek sculptor, Diiiocratcs, proposed to Alexander the Great 
to cut the mountain into the form of a statue with outstretolied 
arm, and holding in its hwid a town eoiiiaiiiing ten thousand 
inhabitants. ' ^ 

The liill is called^at the present day by many of the Greeks 
Hagio^rOros, or the Holy Moantamj and it is ren(|ered remark¬ 


able by the fact, that its population now consists of about six 
thousand monks, forming a sepiu'ate and almost independent 
community, and inhabitliig several convents built along the 
slopes. These convents were the cradle of Byzantine art 
fourteen hundred years ago, and now, after a thousand storms 
of war, and change, and revolution hpe rolled over Gjc^e, 
they form its last refuge. 

Concerning the origin of this religious community, ive have 
no certain information. In the persecutions with which tlie 
Chri8tian.s wore pursued in the first centuries of the Christian 
era, many faced martyrdom witliout hesitation, and even with 
joy; others, less confident in tlieir own s rctigih of nerve, 
sought security in desert fastnesses, and adopted the life of 
onchoTites. It was thus that the seeds of Christianity were 
sekttered over the solitudes of Nubia and Syria. Many more 
fied to Mount Athos, and took up their abode along its sides, 
hoping tiiat the seclusion of the place, and the difiivulty of 
socess, would aifbrd them safety, however pteoarlous, from' the 
rage vS their enemies. 'When Coaetantine removed the seat of 
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the empire to Conetantinople, and avowed his adherence to 
the new faith, the population of Mount Athoa rapidly in¬ 
creased, and convents Itero built, such, in all probability, as 
wo now see them. It is right to mention, however, that this 
is mainly conjecture; history is entirely silent regarding this 
retired but interesting corner of the llyzantinc empire. We 
have said that tbt'se convents are the last refuge of Ureek art | 
we may add, that they contain some interesting relics of old 
llyaantiue civilisation, and manners, and forms of fhith, and 
are by no means an uninteresting subject of study for'those 
who seek to lift up the pall which for four centuries has 
shrouded the remains of Greek greatness. They number in 
all tw'oBty-three, lying around the mountain, none of them 
at any great distance from the sea. The most ancient to 
which our attention will principally be directed, are the 
A;/lna Liihm, or holy monastery, Vatopedi, IvirOn, and Xilan- 
dari. The first, which at present contains about four hundred 
inouka, was founded by Bt. Athanasius about the beginning Of 
tl)o fouith century, and to this oircumstanee owes its pre- 
eniinoncc over all the otliets. While they ate simply dedi¬ 
cated to some saint, it is entitled the holy monastery per 
r.rrrlinitT. Vatopedi was the one to wUioii John Contocuaine, 
whose romantic story has been so well jtold by Gibbon, 
retired to spend the temaining years of his-life, when, dis¬ 
gusted with power, he abdiuated the imperial throne. 

Oil the highest point of the mountain rises the little Church 
of tlu) Transfiguration, and scattered around are a town and 
some little villages j and in the centre of the peninsula lies 
the pniliihit or metropolis of Mount 'Athos, Karics—all in- 
liiiiiiti'd by a shifting population of monks, whose sole occu- 
].atiim is tlip importation of provisions and other necessaries 
irom Salomon for their brethren in the convent. T'he monks 
are divided into two classes, brotliers and fathers, or pnpns, 
and are made up of an indiscriminate mixture of Sdaves, 
(iri'i ks, ^Vlll!aehlan8, and Armenians, all reduced to the same 
state of torpor, liotli physical and nicntul, undi r the rigidity of 
t!ic moiuistic rule. Tne eoiivctil buildings present for the 
most jmu great uniformity of appearniiee, gcncriilly an Irre- 
g.il r uaii c.mfuscd mass, with no I'vidcnco ot unity of design 
in til'- aiuiiigcmcnt ot the diiii-vent jmrts. A single door, 
will.'ll 1 - .always fistem’d at tvvilight, give.s entriinoe to a 
■ piari' < I’li t-yaid, (tnuirid wtdeh tlm cells of the inmates are 
V ,iig'd 111 o'u- or more Bt'iiics; additions being made, upon a 
jil.iii aji]iai.-iiUy dictated solely by caprice, whtn any increase 
t-iok pl.K c in tlii ir number. In the centre stands the church, 
•luriouiidid liy a crowd of small chapels, but all built of brick, 
and so im 5 ,crfi;ctVy, that frequent repairs have effaced all 
traces of tlie pninitivB style. On all the walk appear stiff, 
Ml l lcokbig, and austere w’hich form a singular 

coiitiaki to tile easy, indolent, and tn.seuei'TOf appearance of the 
monks. 

Mount Athos was in the earlier, days of Christianity the 
gic.it sett of iutoUectual activity—tiie hot-bod of theological 
.•mil niot iplivsical discussion; Imt the state of listless ind'j- 
Icnce in wliii-h its inhabitants are now plunge^ is a strange 
satire xipoii its former gliffy. All the convents contain libra- 
ncs of greater or less extent, filled with manuscripts and rare 
and valuable relics of the literature of antiquity; but the 
monks, far from studying them, suffer them to be lost or 
injured llirougli carolessnoss, in utter and complete ignorance 
of t||y;reasares of which they ari“ the guardians. They read 
iiothii^jljut their ofliees, write but rnrely, and are for the most 
part plAged in complete ignoratice, not only of everything 
that is passing in the outer woiKI - but of the very rudiments 
of fitcrature and science. There is hnrdly a doubt that -a 
diligent search by competent persons would bring to light 
many valuable works of classical authors hitherto supposed to 
be lost, or known to the western world only in a mutilated 
state. Some of the monks who visit Salomon to transact 
business foi^the convents, take advantage of their stay, to pick 
upknowledge of medicine and the Turkish 
langtutge, but this is the only effort towards self-improvement 
that is ever iiiade. The rude daubs by which Bysantine art is 
jiow represented amongstthem, furnish additional proof of their 


mental degradation, when wo remember that, during the first 
two centuries after the establishment of the convents on 
Mount Athos, they were the chief seats of religious art in the 
worldj and students resorted thither from ail parts of Europe 
to receive instruction from the inmates. 

ffn these times such names as those of St. Athanasius and 
Toter the Athonite figured in their annals, in no Very striking 
contrast w Ih many others of scarce inferior zeal and learning. 
The cb ch of Aghia I.iibra, founded by Athanasius in the 
early part of the fourth century, was endowed richly A.n. 9G.5 
by the emperor Nicophorus. Tlie gates, which probably 
belong to that period, arc composed of wrought copper, and 
display great beauty of execution. They remind one of those 
of the church of Jl.avello near Amalfi, as well ns of many 
other religious mohumeiits of Apulia. The portico is covered 
with Turkish ornaments. The general arrangement is that of 
the church of St. Mark at Vetucc. The altar is covered with 
a great deal of rich gilding, us also most parts of the ceiling, 
which is covered with carved and fretted work, and encaustic 
paintings in great abundance; and the body of the church 
contains desks, pulpits, and oilier articles of a similar nature 
of great richness. The monks have substituted these for the 
massive pulpits of the ancient Latin church. Nearly all are 
he gifts of the Russian government. 

The Byzantine school, which was a school of transition from 
ancient art, that sought the beautiful merely for the form 
itself, to Christian art, which uses tlie form only to veil an 
idea, devoted itself from the very first to preparing for the 
transformation which inevitably fallowed the adoption of this 
new aim by the culrtvatora of art. In this jioint of view the 
Byzantine artists were successiul in arriving at a unity stub 
as lias never been attained by those of the Henaissanoo, an'l 
from which they are still very fur indeed. T'lio Italian 
mosaics, executed liy Italian artists, can alone give us a right 
idea of the laborious changes which Byziintiiic art underwent 
before it assumed its definitive form from the teachings of the 
great inaster.s of the scliool. At a later period, to preserve 
tile established forms from the influences of time or ca[iriee or 
fashion, a monk named Denys collected the aeknowli-dged and 
establisiied principles of tlie school, and eoiiipiled them in a 
code. Ilis manuscript was distributed through tlie various 
convents and carefully copio-l, and thenceforward became the 
text-book of the jrainters ; and so powerful h is been its 
influence, tliat it is impossible to fix the date of a Byzantine 
painting by its style. So closely have -its rules iieen atictidod 
to, through a long lapse of time, so intimate, to'i, has been the 
connexion between Greek jiainting and the Greek worship, 
that the former has cverywhero followed in the man h of the 
priests, and we find itiirevaiiing almost to the exclusion of eiery 
other in Russia, in Greece, in Asia Minor, and in the regions 
bordering on Mount fiinai, where Greek convents are numerous. 
The church, Agliia Labra, contains the best specimens of 
it extant. The cupola is entirely occupied by a colossal figure 
of (Jhrist, will) tliat air of purity and dignity wliicli the 
jiaintera of the Renaissance have.adopted. The complexion 
is slrme-rohurf'U ns the roonks there express; one hand is 
extended towards St. John, as if in. tlie act of imstructiiig, and 
tlie other is laid on Ids heart. The hair is fair, but the beard 
is lilack, as ako the eyebrows, which give the half-closed eyes 
on air of mingled simplicity, sweetness, apd firmnsss. The 
Byzantine artists indicated the importance of the personage 
they painted by the size of the figure. Tire saints increase in 
height as they increase in hdliilesa, while Ghrkt is taller than 
tlicrn all by the head and shoulders. 

At the' base of the cupola stand, a row of archangels in 
shining robes, holding huge sceptres In their hands, surmounted 
by images of the Redeemer. The brilliant colours of their 
garments stand in dazzling conGast to the sombre black of the 
ground, and in their faces and attitudfs there is an air of lofty, 
calm majesty. Over their heads an imminerable multitude of 
cheruhs flutter round Chrikt as a centre, and as if typifying 
the spirits of th(i| j^lest, they .«eem to gro# more and more 
ethereal the neSm 'they approach him. There is* 
human in their figures except the head. The rest is ebm- 
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posed of a great nuiuber of wings, pi/lntiiig in overy direotion, 
and looking like stars in the deep blue firmament of tbe vault 
above; while on a golden ground, and on a grand scale, 
image of Christ looks down from the midst of thei|^»il31ii.*lb 
that in whatever part of the building the worshipp^fllWIi^, 

ho seems to have his eye upon him. . t 

The pendentives represent the four evangelists iWting at 
the dictation of an apostle, and the walls of the »Ci>i of the 
church are covered with subjects drawn from ^hO’ Old or 
New Testament. On the two arms of the cross'^B^s'see the 


‘of the Latin chiefs of the Crusades, who fi.ved their abode in 
{Sreeco on their return from the Holy Land, Hi» head-dress 
is that of the Merovingian kings, an(fln8 robo, as well as his 
cro^, is sprinkled with fleurs-de-lU, and in his hands ho 
holiU a model representation of the facade of a church, pro* 
bably~of one which owed it existence to his pious muni, 
licenceiii front of him appears his son, wearing the same 
costume, 

■ Under t]^c external portico we find figures of the ancient 
asceff, of tochorites, in an attitude of prayer, who, in imitation 



saints of the church militant, who shook off the dust of the 
schovils, and dt^f^ed their faith on the fields of force, staifd- 
ing upit^t, up& a hlack grorind, in an attitwie of vigihuit 
repose, The churches of the other convents present precisely 
the same aspect, though on a more diminutive and less perfect 
scale, in aocor^ce tlte Medo-Persian laws of the 
Bysantine soliot^ which treated all subjects 0ie .same 
manner, with the sajtie figtCTcsj h* the same attiludes, Towassfl* 
the end of the principal nave, to the left, appeaw a painting 
with an inscription, now illegible, ^dently I'eptesenting One 


of the fathen of the'desert, lived in grottoes and caverns in the 
mountain side. They appear to have been reduced to the last 
extremitjthf hjinger, and are elofhcd in a simple and primitivo 
garment of jlea'fes, while their bifard descends diniost to their 
knOesi'’ SesldB &em an inseripto^ informs hs,,,''Such was 
the. . these anchorites,” ‘ *.*TOese asce^ ' IBthmiicIves 

ttafiTOd ftiim-bonvent to consent, paijttiijgf thhiO 
senth'teut of their own unhappy Hves, and 'Blio 
nnmOt^ Rttle crucifixes in wdod^ mehjr bf h-hleh' kfg itill 
preserved, 







ALBERT CUTP. 





'ruE (lainUrs of thi school to which Albert Cuyp belongs 
were not always Ihlly appreciated in their day. Th(y were 
(iirncst and laborious men, with the true inspiration of geniusj 
at u time when artistic talent was less rare than at the present 
hour. Tliis prevented their being as highly regarded as'they 
otherwise would have been, and it thdnfco followed that many 
)>aintirgs which now are'highly valued",' and Which fetch good 
prices, were during We lifetime of the' artist almost uhsale- 



ovm country, have often ouiul this .perfectly true 

with Mg«ni to artists of the first eramenee. Albert Cfuyp, 
oat? ofitho' -beet of the Fittmiah achoeh {me of the most 
pietiu«f()tttt 1 ^ .effeetive. vriW' t»oh. up, the exampfe of Vsm 
der.th%riho«i|^;iii^.of say way tui' 

warmly otshsU^ed «a he HMd haire hml^-hie edatempo- 
iwWK'.fjjiThia al^:-pi|i^h(^. hh.aiB*ft6iHy.'md«»toud''wh«fii we 
emuMi'lMto jb#;4Shju^tmhnd 'tv'' 

■;4ife¥%lyp,irw'hoto;Wth*y^ samd yeardhut'' 


gave birth to the great llembrandt. The first saw the light 
at Dordrecht, the second at Leyden. These two painters were 
men of different character and various style, though one 
would have expected that tliey would be necessarily strongly 
influenced in their geitius and tone of mind, by the times in 
whichj tliey lived. It was an era* of stern warfare and deso¬ 
lation, of blood and rapine, and yet scarcely a tr|peofthis 
fatal tendency of the hour is to be found in their prodttfitions. 
They were, as many students of art have been, always in a 
world apart, which separated them from liiiany of the impulses 
of the age to which they belonged, and it is pleasing and 
^freshing to tum'f^oy the saagtdnary, drama of civil and 
iwli^bns wins to their admirable productions. It is the quiet 
eonirast offe^.^b. the view W him who, eicaping from the 
bAttle-fieldi wuw^^ apd almost dying,'Apile himself suddenly 
in some Seqqesiered woody nook, where man and horse find 
d^lcpme cheering repose. Rembrandt sketches with his 
maitterly pi^cil the varied phases of Wman life, and still 
UWlds all that has reference, io the party parrels of the day, 
Ouyp stiinds before us quiet, ei^lm, unobtfusive—a thoughtful, 

. i^i^aiiing man, who appears to know itotkii^ of.the war which 
is paging furbuhd him—who is scarcely avnue that Holland is 
ra|te«d by fire and swordj and who tdlovfs^his every sense to, 
he df^vated by gWtler muse, Hither the noisy forum 
1 ^ We seclapbrn struggle h^,,iin)Sj«l>arm fw him. He. lives 
in a world of his own,’ and fe nature in its most 

picturesque forms. He is varied in hia loves. How, tea, 
admires the sea, now the land. The ordinap'y 
the perilous ocean have almost equal charms in Ids eyes i Ibt' 
his pencil sketchm now a ouie ^M^ ture ssene, with tame weii-' 
and sheep, how a dashing maiKe piece, where some tali 
is bending ’neath the bteese; or launching away again, brings ’ 
before us h picture in some native disttict, where the sun fe. 
wanning an otherwise cheerless prospect, ishete shepherds 
wander with their .flocke, 'where the huntsman rides merrUyf. 
where hdatmen pull cherrlly, or where fishermen pumue th^ 
peaceful cldlingtirith true Dui^h phlegm.* 

This ph9osophi0':e«din,''hx|«rfonced by oe.itidn'Mtists dtu^ji; 
troAiddous-WndSi' htdlM^bSen' remarked upotiV jtt..has' 
forth mmty h;tii^i^vh^rvation, sndtSpngh 
ea»y^♦a.■^i(a! Ihe' more 
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houn, u yet a eircumstimoo to be much valued. .th«wc 
■were no common straggles. Holland was convulsed by the 
disputes of its religious sects, who soon turned from argumoftts 
to weapons—from theology to warfare. Much blood was shed, 
and bU civilisation, art, science, seemed threatened with UttCr 
annihilation. City armed against city, and the inhabitants of 
the same town killed one another in the streets which gave 
both birth. It was in the days when Baruaveldt perished 
with his brother on the scaffold. Young Albert Ouyp was 
bom during these Wagical hours. But as he grew up, oven 
more terrible disasters tormented his youth. The invasion of 
Holland by Louis XIV.—the terrible scenes toid which 
perished John and Cornelius dc Witt, his countrymen, his 
icllow-towasmen—were events of his youthful hours. But so 
elastic were the spirits, so singular was the character of 
Albert, that no evils, however great, no trials, however painful, 
were able to influence his mind. He seemed incapable of 
feeling Badness. He could not join, in the sanguinary strug¬ 
gles of his time, and appears, while others wore slaying and 
being slain, to have spent his time in admiring nature, in 
sitting beneath the greenwood tree, listening to the murmur 
of water, or seeking to entice the cunning trout from his 
crystal retreat. No matter what opinion may be generally enter¬ 
tained as to this seeming insensibility on the part of-the artist 
who could' isolate his mind from civil brawls and bloody wars, 
wo owe to this very peculiarity of character many admirable 
pauitings, full of grandeur, many delicious, calm, w.M’m and 
sunny masterpieces—scenes which everywhere reconcile us to 
the charms of existence, because they make us love and admire 
nature in her purest works; and yet, those who would ask 
everything of the same man, complain tluit he did not allow 
his soul to be fired by deeds of heroism and valour, his mind 
to be developed by dark passions, in which ease he might have 
given us some of those sombie and living pictures of the hour, 
which have immortalised Buysdael and the great Ilembrandt. 

We have said that Albert Cuyp was born in 1606. Some 
say in 1605 ; but this is of little consequence, llis death, too, 
is involved m obscurity. But ho was living in 1672, for we 
have his name in a list of burghers, llis father, and his master 
ill bis noble art, was Jacob Gerritsoon Cuyp, h man much 
esteemed, and looked upon as the leader of the school in which 
his son so much excelled. Jacob Gerritzoon shared the fate 
of Havid Teniers. He was surpassed and eclipsed by his son. 
Many masters of first-rate ability have thus been concealed 
from posterity. David Teniers exists not for the general 
student of art, because of his great descendant. The same 
occurred to I'aul Bril, the historical landscape painter—to 
Simon derVliegcr, cast into the shade by William Van der 
Velde-to Nicolas Mbyart, surpassed by Bcrgbcm. Arnold 
Houbraken, in his important work on painting, quietly re¬ 
marks, that Albert Cuyp painted better than his father. The 
fact is, that tliough remaining attached to a particular line of 
subjects, and these subjects in which he coped with Paul 
Potter, Wouvermans, Du Jardin, and Kuysdael, and so many 
other chosen spirits, he was always so distinct, so native in his 
genius, os to be ever distinguished from all his givals. 
A Cujp will rarely be mistaken by the most ordinary con¬ 
noisseur for a Coxis, o5r a Van der Ncer. 

Nature was his field, the inexhaustible fount whence he 
drew the warm impulse which influenced and guided his 
, genius -nature in its grandest, in its humblest phases. He 
'nw'er found raything too great, anything too small for bis 
fcwA observation. Ho combined the varied characteristics of 
jhost of his contemporaries. He equals , all of them, and is 
sCmetimos their superior. He revels in the human form, in 
animals, in itiU natwe, landscaiies, sea-views, interiors of 
Churches,' wihWrlsceneB, moonlighta, kitchens, fish, eotfks mid 
hens, find all the t^ppUSnccs of humble agricultural W^twice. 
All these sul^jecw, <^4: many more,' have been viyffied by his 
-ftatite peiioil. His ^4t,powor consisted in his ewability of 
producing the same 'a hundred times ote without 
plagiarising liim^lC ' And ^Ct ho does not seatohilr 
does ftot ind ihe pktureSq^ in strange •oontraits and rough 
scenes, in' the rags'of the' pddr, In the tal.ters and liidec^ 


misery of the beggar, in the angulSr projections of starved 
cattle, in the mairifoBtation of their bones in quaint ^tyle, nor 
even in rare, though real, effects of light and shadow at morn¬ 
ing and eventide, Berghem, Tivoli, Weenix, and many others, 
had given to the picturesque a novel and ingenious touch of 
life, by seeking the irregular, the Wild, the unexpected, in all 
things^a stj'le which had necessarily many charms and many 
admirers. ■ Lizards ruiming.over an old wall, with here a 
lichen and there an ivy-leaf; a rustic hut beside a time- 
honoured ruin, which gave the humble cot a dangerous 
shelter j some half-starved beast, a wounded horse, hopping 
lazily along with bandaged leg ; a poor suffering ass, eating 
timidly by the wayside, were subjects freely chosen by 
Piemish painters, and subjects which they rendered with rare 
truthfulness and vigour. They possessed the power of making 
attractive, by means of their magic pencils, most repulsive 
subjects—even those subjects men most anxiously avoid in life 
—the sickly animal, the beggar in rags, the wild desert, or a 
road overgrown with thprns and briers. They created trea¬ 
sures out of rags. Albert Cuyp, on the other hand, drew his 
inspiration from a more elevated and elevating source, and, 
seekuig his ideas of the picturesque in objects opposed to 
general theories, succeeded in a most marvellous way. We 
wish not to elevate Cuyp at the expense of any of the many 
singular geniuses of the hour; bu t no one can study the peculiar 
features of the painter of Dordrecht without being plca.Hcd. 
Abandoning the ready resource of rustic misery, the easy .-md 
catching attraction of rags and destitution, of wretched nooks 
and unknown and unexplored corners, he paints animals in 
full health, and the sun at noon-day. 

A writer on the genius of tlxis -painter quotes complacently 
a certain William Gilpin, canon of Salisbury, who wrote a 
book on the picturesque and beautiful. He supports the view 
practically illustrated by Berghem, Du Jardin, Ostatle, and 
others. “We admire in the horse,” he exclaims, “considered 
as a reality, elegance of form, a fiery mien, lightness, and a 
soft skin; we admire this animal also in the same way in a 
painting: but as a picturesque subject, we prefer an old cart¬ 
horse, a cow, a goat, a donkey. The coarse appearance and 
rough skin are better adapted to demonstrate and elucidate 
the genius of the pencil. Richness of light depends much on 
contrasts." It was not in the study of Cuyp that William 
Gilpin sought his inspirations- His genius lies another way. 
He has much of the feeling of the rich and w;cU-to-do farmer 
in him, fog be loves well-fed cattle, clean and well-combed 
horses, and broad daylight casting its golden lustre over the 
plain. This is, in fine, his peculiarity, and the distinguishing 
mark which separates him from all his rivals, and from every 
member of his school. Gerard de Loiresse put forth, a cen¬ 
tury later, ideas on landscape quite oppbscd to those of the 
worthy canon of Salisbury, and those ideas Cuyp was one of 
tie first to forestaU. He revels in the vievr of nature in her 
loftiest moods, and paints a meadow and a hill, a horse or 
boat, as Claude liorraine did the ruins of Home, the waterfa^ 
of Tivoli, the Bay of Naples,—mbeUishing, as it were, the 
very jiature he sought to r^dcr faithfully and truly. 

The rich variety, and tlte^ fecundity of Cuyp lead us to com¬ 
pare him often to other masters whose style wm siihltsr. Like 
Wouvermans, he was fohd of a halt of'llunters, » qhiut bit of 
woodland sport, but he treated the subject diffkant!^. His 
horses have a marked difference from * afty pHibrs, bld'^^es 
have a manner bf thgir own. Few wHo haVo yUited'^^^idllery 
of the Louvre, ih Paris, have'f^ed to note the fWo Onyps 
known as “ The Going out for a Ride ” and “ The Retqrh,” 
the former of which is engraved hi the preseht numbW^, 

■We have often gazed with pleasure, during our pnCe dafly 
walks in ^atmgni&eent gallery, at both; T^e “ Gbtiig but" 
well est^pMes the genius of lOuyp, A fiehly-dressed 1 ^, 
bibthed'In scarlet, has just vault^on a mottled 
while in greeh tunih; stOops to., hdld 

'^iC^ltm^cpIg'tgonp, lit up'by hh^ght suh,^is~reUevhd^li^(l^^'« 
shadow, when'ce .MU, Issuingif 
right, tho.'.shg'd^ir of th«''ediiff,<^ 
the earth, brings out in Warm cidotfrs thebirlUiant light ¥hl0h 
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flU* the haoh of the pio^e j two shi^heril* Ajftoek.of 
»heep,ajrebi;o^ht within ,tha raye of> the aw, W fwh »light 
deihittint, & transition, admireWy contriyed as a contrast both 
to the da^k shadows.of the foregroundi^id the clearnrsaof the 
distant background. It is an esgnialte portraitujre.of a IWng 
breathing, scene of life in its strongest sense, of the tranqudiity 
and ease of fha fortunate, of the heat and sj^endour of day. 

The other, which forms with it>a pair, represents three horse¬ 
men, among whom you recognise the lord by the magnificence 
of,his costume, the beauty of his horse, and the haughty frank¬ 
ness of his mien. X hunter in.livery holding two dogs in leash, 
presents a partridge, to one of the squires, and th'S little 
event draws the attention of tho three personages. On on^ 
side a tuft of trees, mingled with brushwood, brings forward 
the cavalier# ; while on tho other we behold a vast landscape 
inundated by light, where you see cattle, houses at the foot of 
a hill, and antique towers, doubtless the manor towards which 
the seignior and his suite arp wending thair way. The mind 
is inspired with calm delight os it gases on that luminous 
scene, and then oomos to rest on the. gallant mien of that gen¬ 
tleman in blue velvet garnished with gold, his hair floating on 
his shoulders, and his head covered by a kind of turban' made 
of some white drapery. The play of chiaro.oscuro is hero 
principally caused Uy the diversity of local colours. Tire 
marked tints of tho two horses, one chesnut, tho other black, 
are in contrast to the master's steed, wliose white and spotless 
skin is so admirably rendered as to deceive the eye. The 
painter has rendered and constructed the hahiliroents of the 
cavaliers as ably a# the tones of the horses’ hair, opposing the 
dun velvet of the squires to the dazicling velvet of their noble 
master. These pictures should never be passed over on a visit 
to the Louvre. 

We must not be led to believe that Albert Cuyp is a painter 
without faults. In some of his best pictures we shall find 
errors to note, hits heavily rendered. Some have criticised 
rather slightingly two dogs in “The Going out." They are 
not faultless, but they are very little inferior to the rest of the 
picture. Many of the admirers of Cuyp carry their high sense 
of his genius so far as to ascribe his little errors of omission to 


laying , down the law to a beloved child, being present at a 
daughter's, music lesson, or presiding, at a meal, we find 
Albert Cuyp delineating at tlie hour when he passes along on 
horseback, with his servants, followed by hi# dogs, and^'loedc- 
ing on his ride as a question of health', an amusement at a 
fixed hour. Albert Cuyp is truly the Flemish citizen pidnter 
—the fortitftate and weU-to-do citizen, be it remembered. 

It is much to be regretted that the annalists and biographers 
of the seventeenth century have been so indifferent as not to 
transmit to posterity something of the life and habits of the 
great artists of Holland. Th.'re is no biography of Albert 
Cuyp. The life of an artist is always replete with matter 
worthy of remembranco. Wo need only refer to the sketohes 
of those whoso friends have recorded their sayings and doings. 
Was Cuyp brought up in luxury and ease, or'was his youth 
passed in struggling, as so, many others hare done, against 
misery and care? Was he rich or poor? Did he ever take 
wife er have children ? Who were his friends and protectors ? 
We know not. To not one of these questions can we find an 
answer. And yet, were but a few of those details known, 
how much might we not draw thence to explain and under¬ 
stand his particular genius. Ilis life must have been quiet, 

• r^ular, happy, of that kind of happiness which gives a long 
series of years, and an indulgent and vigorous old age. Wo 
are, however, ignorant of the preeiso date of his death. It 
appears, however, according to Immerzeel of Amsterdam, that 
he was living in 1680, though the general inquiry of most 
writers hag only carried the evidence up to’ 1672. We oro 
able to asseverate from one of his pictures, where he paints a 
salmon fishery, a picture to be found in the Museum of the 
Hague, that ho had for patron a farmer of the fishery of 
Dordrecht—a vague and dreamy kind of fact, which tells us 
nothing of either the protector or the protected. The general 
opinion of liistorians suggests, and general rumours appear 
here to be pretty correct, that the life of Albert Cuyp was 
calm, honest, laborious, and without passion. He must have 
found, at an early age, ample resources front his mere talent, 
and could have never known the bitter luxury qf want. Of a 
■ calm, temperament, of a gentle, quiet, and firm character, he 


accident, and some attribute even those two beautiful master- 
piltcs to Jacques Gerard Cuyp, rather than own the slight 
faults of an artist of such power and skill as Albert. But 
whatever the energy of the execution and the excellence of his 
touph, often thick , and irregular, sometimes sharp and firm— 
whatever the beauty of his colouring,, warm, rich, and har¬ 
monious—he is^perhapt more remarkable in the expre,ssion 
of sentiment than ,e^ .in the execution of his works. . Tlie 
modes and fashions he pictures are stamped by his individu¬ 
ality, while strictly m acoordauca with historic truth; tho 
ideas which hg crils uj wear the impress of his personal 
temperament. The sai^ gallant cavaliers who appear in the 
hunting .sul^ecta of Wonyermans, elegant,, rude, and proad, 
mounted on prancing steeds, ready at every moment to rear 
and leap, are viewed by Cuyp in quite a different light. They 
too bear the stamp of his peculiar' characteristics. 'His models 
remind ug of those opulent burghers of the seventeenth 
century ytlm led the life of noble lords without their easy and 
lively manners, their haughty air, and what can only he 
explained as wide-awake character. The oavalierB of Wou- 
yermahi have a firm air, .and one fancies one hears their coarse 
w^Xunu^/foy, love and. war, they carry gorgeous plumes 
broad-brim^ feh hate; they have golden 
sptts; IbW hfiote, smd in theig. holsters, The heroes 

And thoqgh^ Albert Cuyp are not so ^tulant; 
theS; p^ytdognomy^^Mi A«l»n *nd grave, their dress is.,rich, 
of, . •tnf, bnt, v^t^ut coquetry; thciy homes ate 

't^pjigb(.i&ed, solid, sfrirng, . docile, and ready for gmlQp or 
.trot, uot^dM n^roaffog and kicking—of taking 

B e|ir’,n!yetit^<rf''kl#h>r ahand-galji^-ahd 

bfi''‘|he‘i8kirs of'the 
Neisohei or 


doubtless lived in friendly intercourse with the best men of 
his time. It appears even that he was much connected with 
Maurice of Nassau, whom he often pahitcd and .copied in his 
hunting subjects, which would lead us to believe him a pure 
Calvinist. An eider of the reformed chwch,. he no doubt 
practised with regularity, and without Ostentation, his religious 
duties, as they were then amderstood. To judge him, in a 
word, from those histories of thoraselves which painters some¬ 
times trace as oleorly in their pictures as writera dfi in their 
books, Cuyp was .a sim;)lo man, regular in his habits, and 
respected and lovdd by ail who knew him. It has been truly 
said, that the tranquillity of his landscapes, plunged in 
indascribablo ether, proves tho serenity of his mind, and that 
the choice of his subjects demonstrates the simplicity of his 
tastes. 

We are informed by Lebrun, that the English were tire first 
who appreciated at their true value the pictures of Cuyp. 
We are told by Sir Edmund Head, that Cuyp’s works were 
not valued highly until after his death. We are assured by 
another authority (Smith), that at tho principal picture sales 
in Holland to the year 1750, there is no instance of any of 
Cuyp’g works being sold for so much as sterling (thirty 
florins). This statement is not corroborated by the Kunstler 
Lexicon of Neyler. According fo Smith, a gradual advance 
in the valu|. of Cnyp's pietures took place soon after tlie 
■period just named, owing to, the high reputation they had' 
obtained among .English and Erenoh dealers. In 178fii at the 
sale of the collection of M, Von des Linden von Slingelardt, 


fonffold. fo lTTi, Wslpile to Sir Horace 

Statas, .thM|''id'»'^^^^|^<>rorg^Col ^ 
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ifett- 

the^w'ofkg of Cuj-p, and yet I have been present'll Wde* in 
England when they have fetched three and four hundred Ibttli. 
ThU great painter has treated every style with equal success, 
and has indeed been so perfect in all, that we know not which 
to select as his best. Portraits, animals, fruits—nothing was 
foreign to his genius. . . . The sun warms his productions." 

One of these facetious French critics, who follows in the 
beaten track of prejudice, and who is possessed by a belief 
that the unfortunate people of these isles never see the sun, 
that we live in the midst of a fog, which everlastingly con¬ 
ceals from us the real character of that luminary—who believes, 
with most Frenchmen, that sales of wives in market-places ere 
legal transfers'in England, that we have no real green' fields, 
and are, in fine, a nation of purblind shopkeepers, of course 
thoroughly comprehends our love of Cuyp, and why we should 
have been the first people to acknowledge his merits. Albert 
Cuyp did indeed introduce the sun and all its glowing images 
and radiance with singular power in his pictures. But many 
artists have done the same, and this by no means explains our 


hiiit'ensue from a Kind of rabid fire-wi^hiF on the , 

unfortunate islMiders, Who can never see the sun skve to 
pictures.' 

The "View of the Maes " (p. 188} is the suhjeet which ex¬ 
cites the admiration of the EngUsh critic above alluded to. It is 
trtoy a lovely scene, happily arranged with a transparent back¬ 
ground and a vast perspective. The trees whidh ovetharig itoe 
borders of the river are not gnarled and strange ; on the con¬ 
trary, they rise rnsjestically and vmve beneath the breeze as ff 
saluting to chivalrous manner the river that bathes their stem’s. 
The sky is delicate, brilliant, warm J water refreshes the eyh, 
and distant hills m^e up a pleasing and effective backgrofind. 
*Cuyp has placed in this picture evmrythtog which we lovb to 
find in a landscape. There is a martial cavalier, a rustic and 
simple herdsman without coarseness, watching cows of dun 
and spotted colour, a superb bull, and some sheep: and then 
some splendid oaks of a grandeur suited to heroic landscapes, 
and a line river Wliere float a cloud of ducks, upon which 
a hunter is about to fire. The whole is coloured by a rich sun 



vr*w oi> bbnn&'cciiT. vkoit a kAUrtiKO nV 'aiktet ewYk.' 


calling him the Claude Lorraine of Holland. This name was 
given him in Boydell’s Collection, and the writer of the sketch 
in that work rates him quite as high as Claude for his colour¬ 
ing—a ment the greater that the Dutek painter never left his 
native land, and could never, therefore, have seen ahy of ihe 
warm landscapes of the sunny south. But the.admiration of 
English erntfumteurt has not been bxcited in favour of Cajp 
because he brings us in communWatipn wito the siui, which is 
tojie gazed on here about as often as to most piuris 6^ FtonCe. 
‘'Whiat,^ taken the fancy of our feUqw-cOqntrymen has hero 
his adrtorable representations of cattle, hi{| watcr-fiieees, and, 
abovb ell, hk to paint well-fed anlniale, fatokA, ele^- 
limbed horses, an^ tnopj other things Which are to aeocn^dafioe 
with our tastes M a higMy agric ultural people. But^ arif^ctooit 
as that we allude ffi is Ph,«*ile i and th«re is np suhj^t WhiA 
should be; mori oo^mc>p<^itsrq and less affected hynatit^l^ 
prejudice, thaif. art^ijitii^'to. , 'When 'the ri^aims ^ftiz' 
admiration' of JUbef’k^^,are'ao obvious,'it k'^child^'"to' 
.seek, for the siike'dif'SWMe(|ih^‘to'‘toa^^ ‘kn 


at an hour when the day Is about to give way to night—a 
magnificent, impostog, and calm effect, fuUofriohpoetry . Thera 
is a minute description by the Bi^jlkh critic to Baydell, vh?, 
has examined most caretolly every'tint, as.if he Hope^ to .lgave, 
such a description that by aid of it and the engraving the, 
painting might ho recreated if lost. “ The prtociiwl^n^p^,*’ 
he says, " is on horseback to a jacket of gplden ^eUnWiiWU 
sleeve of which is white | his idoak iZ of pale purple w^ f, 
blue tinge; the man near him is drewod to blMk. Wlj^n 
printing the hnmrii Agtoe, (toyp ,ctoeeixes verj'^ lnrie|;^t’J^, 
short }?roptoti<ms.' Irae 6ne„&itl!ierpff, and'who oft4to.',<k 
stfok ^iim his 'ihouldto^to'dressed iii ruddy yiriet d,wpW3rfr'-1Wi 
reritoi^';:totil' l*’'b'iMk, and,toe,cow ^btotod to, whijly'.^,"||si. 

O^'cdtoilare vridousljr marked ■Wjth 'tovto^md .cteto'jip" 

group to«p'toa.wom<»w«iOTiiig,ai ^ 

'ito wld*e ^ 

Tto jfbd. The;'^tor; (^tog'hi; W 
...... _wlto red riaavesi' umtoh toa’ririghbi 











:. ‘ f!! '.r.^*^.>,'.,. 

Van OOT Does, It m difflonlt to believe in any other |t, ^>he !fl** 

' 00 i;pipii^n^!ng;;pwturagf);a(i^';^ y(jB y^ifx ' c<mi^iwrt,^hjt^ 9 Xoteu to ^be, yerv avlck^ fia'dtojfl.i^itl. top 

thj^-pan.bn 4BUp^to^ ptijeinvtop.'', tojrito; di. ieniipi^.Bllupntd We remStoed bo long blpja'tp, 

wa|phe'4ifltm»W.hpi^hl8, •,tyie»4to<>0Tef^ajW^./to4'W^ tolentt, when, “«»’,„l“ 0 ,,, ▼Pfr. ^Wor to Albert Cayp tave!, 
pfviewingatpsaal crea^n, a^jji^er wHeh; iBpepj^lM, acqnired enoh rapto! renown, l^e English nation ehp'^ed 
to no otw*. plee, ,Jle»hrap|t,,ejMpptec[. Eoperii better taste, anfl, jboW^f W belief that* nowWe hiw prt, 

fopop, T^pchATMte^tios (J^pyered by Albert Cnyp in the ever been apprecktei} so highly as in this cpnntty. tfuf, 
brutospf .thiO 4*'!'^; because^ enveloped them i^id^ tos ‘private gali^es alone are miracles pf richness and beauty 

oT jj^ WW 'JSl HW, care always to, prespiit them to Bpt in France sixty years ago Cuyp was unknown. Ftis 

whbh jitoqwi oAui*^ b^f 4^^/ Weji^d naine is found in no catalogue. Thpso of the sales of Oersainit 

apd roj^^pdipi^. ■ Thwts fo sbjp^^'g in his animals of the * ap4 Fierre Eemy are silent with regard to hU existence, Tfie 
tenphif„^niu8, wj^ch* Fbnaapi 'gi've<|' to' his herbti*., , Fbcif gblW bf toe Duke do ChoiSeul, and the cabinet Poullaih 
aapeot,' is, foownihg an^ giapd*, '^be bewto . W lofty ghA, poasessed one or two of this master} but, despite tbs renown 
proudly..^’ect. Xheif tbiojt and bushy taiw sweep roipid toei'r Cnyphad acquirwl on our side of the channel, they were, 
hind legs. , They„secm to be (full of life, energy, and bealto- unnoticed by amateurs. The nineteenth ceotury came ere 
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EBii iierds fotA' ftbeks arc ever floating in. a misty eiid warm 
which harmonises with the general details of the paint. 
ii^ lind S^eh ^bboeals every angularity,' leaving the eye only 
tilto ipdvtof to examine the g^eral outline,. “ His fccUnfog 
■'fhorS, are'mognificeni brutes,' widi, their 
mkfWl' i^{ues,_'^md theirnosej^ and their, expansive . 

bf **Ca^e ilt^kfog'sl^ a Aiyef si^.'^^^folly^ 
ilhbhriMit‘'toi8. ‘ tii' of w^b’ ihfi engyapig ia' 

Jdtoft’tif'.* tdSJr’toe atordyj lht,"aad'large.tiEed'0.oto>,'toe 
^qlidat' ,^e>fooWg dbfi' wito,*^?. 
lytuf >' 'iMall yWri. o£ btW' jimttle, a village 
stok^MI'hbutoii, hlf^'thd A to^'.TtoS' mtofiAp 'Ia 

’'(si^y»’jBrpdubtoMj 8 ,f Thg cptw' 
vary positfo^,, 

i|,#bl4''i^^f^w^^''st|^ .'it,|is^Aptetoa ^ ^. 



the painter, 01 Eordreoht acquired , dpe celebrity m France' 
after his pictures had been tumpd about from one in: 
different purchaser to hnotocr. We fully understand,, hA’f* 
ever, why Cuyp came to be more readily appreciated’by the 
Dutto mtd English, without accepting 1^6 smye l^hith 
French art-crities find for tbem^lves—our anxious desire to 
sce tos'ssa, ct'eh on canyas., ,Hto watto-pieees, boats, riveto, 
cahatsl were mors readUy understood by W^ natfons than,, 
by a "purely,military harioib Itoe .thc'^.French. Both'we^, 
and' todilollp(to«tohave''riways; alnjir®^ OTerytoing of iWli', 
coimected' with our' ,^vhi|rito eletnent.' The same-itoa^'; 
toeouifta for thepbpuhmly 'pf Bachuysen and^WlWk vi 

', A paii#w who vCpdlu fodfoduce so much afo^ 
ds^tointdlMi! not’ but fSrel .to' 

’OmmS ibftQwJf' landscapes-r-thw, ato, 1 

fo l, "’ MiA ' I'l^port you bodik.to.'f 
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Rea« of Holland, while the e:!Eecution it nuijestic,.pot{tive, 
exact. One of his most justly celebrated works in this style, 
is that which represents the ■* Canal of Dort,” full of vessels. 
They are arranged in lifl^ their prows toa-ards the centre of 
the picture. They have something of the aspect of a regi¬ 
ment ill battle array. ' In fact, we notice a boat with three 
trumpeters, the Prince of Orange and his suite^ who are about 
to pass the fleet in review. The effect is admirable. We 
look across them, one after another, until the last is lost in the _ 
mist which the sun has not as yet dissipated. It would bo 
but repetition to speak of the fresK morning light falling on 
the scene, of the transparent air, of the extraordinary per¬ 
spective. Gazing at the picture from a distance, we are 
struck by the effect produced by the shadows of the vessels 
in the limpid water. Looking nearer, we are still more 
surprised at the dashing and masterly stylo in which the 
Whole is executed. The boldness and decision of his pencil 
strikes us here, as well as everywhere else. No painter. 
Van der Velde excepted, ever has been aide to give an equally 
just and lifedike representation of Dutch naval character¬ 
istics. Mfj Edward Solly refused £3,000 for this picture. 

There is*a good marine view in the Louvre by Cuyp. The 
pacific Dutchman has here departed from his usual calm cha¬ 
racter, and given us a tempest. The sky is overloaded with 
clouds; a thunder-bolt has just fallen; and across the whole 
canvas the lurid glare of the lightning is cast, while the dark 
form of a small boat stands out in strong relief struggling 
with the fury of the waves. Some critics have thought this 
production too poetical and too weak to be the work of Cuyp. 
It is, however, generally believed to be his j while, being a 
departure from* his usual quiet illustrations of nature, it is 
certainly somewhat distinct in character. 

Painters are like lovers: the lover always believes the 
beloved one bcautihil. True painters see beauty in every 
phase of nature. Albert Cuyp found loveliness everywhere. 
Wandering on the Wnks of his &vourite Kaes, he found 
admirable landscapes where hundreds of others would have 
seen nothing worth painting. He has reproduced this subject 
under every variety of aspect. Pishermen’s barks, ships of 
various size—some at anchor, sonre under sail—became, be¬ 
neath the powet of his pencil, delicious pictures. He adds 
but a ray qf the sun, showing the fleet of boats, perhaiw, in bold 
relief, phiying emid the ropes, and pullies, and masts, re&acted 
from the deep waters of the river, giving marked outline tq 
the faces of some of the crew, and shining on the oars of the 
boatmen and the pearly drops Of water that fall therefrom. 
Such pictures started complete from his nund. We must not, 
however, forget the Steeple of Dort, of which the painter 
contrives to make a kind of pivot for all his little water-pieces. 
One of the best of these is in the possession of Mr. Ilolford, 
of London, Albert Cuyp is almost unique amongst the 
Elemish school in this style. His popular rival. Van Goyen, 
is too monotonous and superflcial. It required the varied 
genius of Cuyp to produce such pictures, as ho generally intro¬ 
duces a little of everything in which he excelled. Horses 
crossing a river in a ferry-boat; picturesque cottages sur¬ 
rounded by foliage, situated on the borders of a canal, and 
inhabited by Dutchmen with painted hats; figures of sailors 
descending the Maes; boatmen hauling along timber-rafts 
to Flessinguen; dr a barge full of travellers, and drawn by a 
horse. Thi« barge is what is called in Holland TreehUehttsl, 
a light boat with one mast, and in which, travellers are Con¬ 
veyed for one halfpenny a mile. Those who Ipyo tguiet can 
hire for a trifle, in addition, a little separate room, called flbe 
" Hoof is at the stern of the boat, and has two wlndflws 
on each side. The hiring of this room afford# a lively 
illttstratiqn of to extreme formality of Dutehnsen cvwi in 
their most trlvjiw transactiong. For. the few halfeence that 
tins luxury Cost#, the .traveller has to give a printed receipt to. 
an ^entj whose duty' it 1# to attend at the entrance of each 
town fp|r fhe pufpt^,'of regulating the accemts of ; jha 
I.VecAtsc/iwyt. , ^ f' 

This silent mo^e of til»y^i^'1>y Vater^ which is ci^aet, 
teristic of these hdr^em V^i<^, Cotdcl, aet^esespe 


eye of Albert Cuyp, who qbsawpd glreiFthihg, whaloved 
Holland with aii the en thusiastic love of a paipter. The same 
man who so successfully treated midday scenes, when the aun 
shed its beams on fields and meadows, on water and on trees, 
was equally successful when he undertook to paint ;the 
interiors of churches in the style of Emanuel de Witte «t. of 
Nikkelen, or moonlight scenes in the style of Artoa yan der 
Neer. He was, indeed, thei|M| 0 ter, having indicated to 
them their peculiar styles. He^PIs one of the first who suc¬ 
ceeded in rendering on canvas that solemnity which we fee} 
in the interior of a cathedral, when from some glpomy chapel 
we behold the light fall from the lofty windows of the nave, 
gilding the rich and elaborate carving, and pitting fitfully 
upon the tesselated pavement. Even in historical subjects-- 
such as the “Baptism of the Eunuch"—Albert Cuyp dis¬ 
played equal ability. It ia difficult, in foot, to mention any 
style in which he did not excel. Our readers are aware that 
many Flemish painters obtained celebrity by devoting tlieir 
talents to illustrating tlio poultry-yard. Here, too, Albert 
Cuyp preceded Melchior Hondekootcr, in depicting the heroic 
combats of the cockpit. In the collection' of Dr. Leroy 
d’Etiolles, there is g cock-fight by Cuyp, which is admirably 
rendered. The action ia animated and energetic., One of the 
combatants has thrown his adversary, his outspread wings 
supporting him; he digs his talons into the breast of the 
vanquished, and tears with his beak his bleeding crest. Thu 
defeated bird has thrown his wings back, and is thus trying 
to raise himself. His desperate struggles are expressed with 
painful truth. In the background, to the left,- ia a fowl 
looking on, half in terror, half in admiration, at the combat of 
which she has been the innocent cause. Many French critics 
have compared this picture to a fable of La Fontaine, and 
several modem French painters have imitated his style. This 
is perhaps the least meritorious of all Cuyp’s pictures, and 
was produced probably at an early period of his career. He 
has left, however, many admirable paintings of the poultry- 
yard. A hen-hoiise, which was sold amongst the other pictures 
of the gallery of Cardinal Fcsch, is said to bo worthy of hU 
best days. M. George speaks of it as combining keen obser¬ 
vation with the highest powers of genius. If Cuyp’s works 
were placed in chronological order, we should, And, we bdlcve, 
that those great landscapes in which animals appear only us 
the accessories, belong to that period of his life when he had 
nothing to learn—when his genius had become fully developed. 
In those pictures which bear the stamp of early years,, we find 
animals, occupying a, prominent positioh, .and to details of 
scenery and human figures are mbordinately treated^ This 
will be found to be the case in that strange productjion some¬ 
what resembling the “ Faradise" Of lolm Hrgagncd, where wn 
behold Orpheus seated under a tree, and to 

creation by the music of hk vhUnt A# Cti^P hwl represent 
tigers, elephants, and leopards—etesttires wi^ ttoqh he was 
less acquainted ton with domestic animals—^the worthy Bata¬ 
vian has exhibited considerable angenuity in getting over the 
difficulty. Hear the divine musician is represented a cow, 
a horse, a dog, a cat, and some hates, and in tne distant back¬ 
ground are placed those ferocious beasts with whose forms ho 
was less familiar. It hot been remarked tot Albert Cuyp rator 
destroys the effect of to marvellous music of Orpheus ..by this 
arrangement, there being no great merit in tacaing to tran¬ 
quil animals whioh inhabit our stables and our £arm*yards> 
It is difficult, however, even for gemns to think, of every tong, 
This picture is in to possession of to Marquis of Bute, Xhs' 
^‘Fssturageou to Banks of to Maes,'’ an angyaviag,of which 
we present (p. l8t}, affords a remarkable contrast tq this »ay^ 
thologic#! creation, Here to genius of CuyF had a oongmto i 
field in whieh to P"»et«* He d»ew hia topivatkm 

flffsm a hbide totoe. 'fhe principal gim«F is compoto ^to*^ 

-**aa hr id pmm of his other works---some recliaiog latilf Wpeh < 
clustering round a .‘tree,.» if fb# 
fto’ ' . to. iatger .,tom. Cuyp usi|ii%...#a!sM;a'v 

.drawn .with.a care, .a pj»cjton,''ii»d,a!fotto- 
*dWto®d by .to msto^«#,.befU^ < to.JStov-tlht't 

to are plants, graaSt andshnto teadeted .udffii 
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thaft: BdeKtfto nttuve wbioh is one of tho pirbu)lpat 'ohartte> 
feriatlOji of this artist. The grttap it thiok, silky, 'fifesli aii4 
iOritlng—sttoh a grass as that which poets have sang so much 
of. The whole scene is flooded with light. A saffron'Coloured 
vi^wnr tints, towards the horizon, the water, the trees, the- 
plants, and tihe distant houses that cluster round the church. 
The clearness of the air suisasses belief. The background is 
filled up by an eminence, i^^hich are shepherds and their 
flocks, while across the nVer are houses, windmills, and 
steeples. One of the most-pleasing features of this picture is 
that whicli fills the right'.etnuer. A shepherd,'his faithful 
dog by hi« sl&, & playing upon a pipe, and two children are 
listening vrith intense earnesiness. The whole picture 
is redoieiit bf richly fertile Ii^d watered by the Macs— 
all is abun^isttoe, wealth, happiness. The stpi is warm and 
bright; thO i^U-fed cattle scarcely touch the rich pasture at 
their feet; the water is cool and pleasant to gaze on; while 
the shepherd-^onilldent, happy, sure of to-morrow—amuses 
himself in a ^ttiet and rustie way. One cannot but feel that 
the painter who conceived and executed this work of art must 
have been a happy man. The calm serenity of his mind is 
reflected everywhere. Ouyp would have been no hero for the 
“ Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters." The quiet, calm, un- 
mysteriouS man Who painted this picture could scarcely have 
experienced the fierce torments of Buysdael—torments which 
speak in many of hiS paintings—^nor the fantastic visions of 
Rembrandt, nor the wild eccentricities of Everdiugen. 

There are two other pictures, of which we give engravings, 
that are worthy of the genius of any master of the Flemish 
school. " The View of Dordrecht” (p, 180), contains some 
effects of light and shade truly remarkable. The boats at their 
moorings, fhe Water, the quaint houses, and the old church, 
have about them that' peculiar pictutesqueness which belongs 
to Holland. The horse and horseman delineated in tlie scene 
called “ The Camp ” (p. 181), which is generally called “ The 
Trooper,” exhibits the genius of Cnyp in its best light. The 
liorse is admirably rendered. It i* a dapple-gray charger; his 
master, a citizen soldier, is just arranging the harness about 
his head, and adding a blue ribbon. The dress of the soldier— 
his bold manly bearing—the minutioi of the accoutrements— 
all are portrayed with the customary fidelity. The buff jerkin, 
cuirass, and large hat, are exceedingly characteristic, while 
the scene itself is rendered eminently picturesque by the 
introduction in the background of an eminence, at the foot of 
which are tents, and soldiers mounted and on foot. Cuyp’s 
usual love of the animal creation is exhibited by the introduc¬ 
tion, in a prominent position, of an excellently^painted dog. 
A horseman coming across the hill, is a picturesque accessory. 
'ITiis picture, wW^ is 3 feet 10 by 4 feet 10^, is in the pos- 
session of Het Majesty. 

" When Albert Cuyp died”—and the exact year of his death 
is not known*-** there was found,'* says Arnold Houbraken, 
** not one model, not one painting of any master in his house." 
He never tthdied but from nature herself. It has been sug¬ 
gested that fihfe aifose from his disinclination to spend money 
in purcha^fig the masterpieces of others. Tfolhing con be 
more puerile to attribute the voluntary ignorance of Cuyp 
to avarioe; If he did not study the works of his predecessors 
or contetn))^nrieg, it Was because he needed not to’ do so. 
Katorc tpdke feMn in more eloquent language than anything 
he eotdd ^ U^hi'hanvas. The man of genius con- 

oehtretea '»a >luS IwU^es <%ths one great Object of to life. 
Eveiythihg'that wi% Idio abbomplishment bf to 

view* musrtodvitlbly^he i6aaf!iulide. often find that e'i^ 
those psMlons and eccehtribities which would appear to mili- 
tate most powerfully against success, which appear even 
csSoUlated to degrade the artist^ and to remove him from his 
Mi^Vpbdestkl, frequently bebOme the moans which fatally 
Usplt Min ottwardti If Ouyp wta possceied by the good old 
gwiiitvtonly vice of kvarioei imd ftxnt Wair led to be indifferent 
WWhtUghrdfu the^odwMttodf’to iriy4ils)l if he thus escapedf 
fiiWttl)*^'oUtlUnt'infi(ftiiati(m - rMative-'tO'eali^yinm iff-the’ <dd 
Miiaittrtf-Wd'tm^ pr^b!i'ftii-''thltt’«d' tto 'chuedW We owe to, 
Bap^^ of tto one Weakness, it 


kept him firom being a mere imitator; It bodipetled hhn to 
drhrk at the true source of inspiration; and it gave hi^ ^hat 
characteristic physiognomy which distinguishes him fiwm-jdl 
the Elemish school, which he surpasses both in simplicity apd 
grandeur; while the ease, the boldness, and the finish of .to 
execution, defies all imitation. 

The lovely plains and hUls of Italy, where the outline of 41 
objects is cast in bold relief against a pure sky, bordered by a 
cloudless horizon, have inspired the genius of the I||Blian, 
French, and even. English schools. The French have carried 
this to excess, and given us little else than historical land¬ 
scape, the scene laid in Italy. French landscape painting, 
like French tragedy, is stilted and overdone. Painters, like 
the rhymers of modern French tragic drama, “arranged 
nature," to use one of fheir owiTphraaes. They painted so as 
to elevate that which Qod had not made sufllciently divine for 
them. They turned hills into mountains, and mountains into 
hills; they altered trees, and gave them picturesqueness, and 
thrust in, on all occasions, B^man ruins and broken Greek 
columns, Poxissin conquered the difficalties of this factitious 
style i even when the scene was artificial, his genius mastered 
the incongruous elements he had to deal with. Be Struck his 
contemporaries dumb with astonishment; but his imitators 
and disciples—Guaspre, Francisque Milet, IiOcateni,‘Ori7.enti, 
■Van Huysum—could not succeed in disguising the defects of 
their style, as adorned by the genius of such a man as Poussin. 
In these imitators, the faults and errors outweighed whatever 
little talent they possessed. Their pictures, in as far as they 
were imitations of Poussin, are something like those stoic 
definitions of virtue which elevate man to something like the 
character of a demi-god. Their pictures are so replete witli 
couventlon.al majesty, and solid nobility of style, that we 
search in vain for nature and its pmc and sweet emotions. 
This was not the case with old Albert Cuyp- He loved, it is 
true, tall trees rising majestically towards the sky, the 
rippling waves of rivers; but he was too much of a real 
student not to be aware that all this needed no Ipsagining, 
also, that nature had no need of being corrected and improved 
in the closet. He knew that the difiionity was to come up to 
natuic. All those beauties which certain p4ntcrs aimed at 
inventing, he knew to exist already in oreatibn, needing but 
eyes to see them, and a heart to feel them. He bore within 
himself the sentiment of grandeur, and everywhere he natu- 
r41y invested what he saw with elevated ideality. 

Albert had so Strong a disEke to deep shadows, "to cloudy 
skies, to the aspect of a Country v^cd by pielanbholy and gloom, 
that even when depicting his favourite winter scMncs—rivers 
Clothed in ice, effects of snow whitening the roof of huts, and 
hanging heavUy on the boughs of the naked trees—he must 
chase away the fog, scatter the clouds, and shpw tbie cold but 
pleasing rays of a winter’s sun Upon the landscape,' There is 
one beautiful piece of this kind engraved by FlttkiJi represent¬ 
ing “ Fishing beneath the Ice." This picture is in the pos¬ 
session of the Duke of Bedford, and cost originally 1,200 
guineas. 

It is a view on the river Maes during a severe frost. On 
the foreground and left are sixteen fishermen, the greater part 
of whom are busy with ncu and long poles, fishing under the 
ice, while others are putting the fish into tubs. On the 
opposite side is a market worntm. seated in a 4edge, drawn by 
two horses. Several persons skktifig and otherwise engaged, 
are distributed over the river. A^tent and the tower of a 
church two seen in the distance, 4id a few ICafiesii frees and a 
windpiia give toerest to the birnks Of the river. The con-, 
summate skill of the p4nter has given to this bold and dreary 
seene an aspect the most agreeable and inviting, by the cheerf- 
ing presence of fhe sun, whose warmth appears to soften the 
sharp fldgidity of the atiUosph^, and to -difRw a spartoa'g 
briUhmoy upon every present object, lighting up the wfito 
sOene to daxeluig hrighfaesi. Groups of fishermen, whei^; 
eountonanoes a«d|'geituijla indicate health ahd' 
matB*iaRy.theTOS*je4'efi^ ^ich is p«rfeoW,^'toui«&''pi 
the' del^ti4.t^rf,|Se gradations ;,^a 
But' 'to''*eprescnt tlihf heavy 
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hangs upoii the earth like the marble eo^riiijt df a’ 
tbnib. It is really remarkable to notice how thit paints* luw 
succeeded in painting tnntors without coldn^, and moon¬ 
light without sadness. 

There are to be found In old print-shops eight engravinga 
by Albert Cuyp. It has been objected that as Adam Bartsoh, 
Ruber, and Rost, the catalogue of Brandcs, that of Winkeler, 


with a bold liitd firm hand: Awriber en the Btibjet^ birh^iflilih 
hig facts from SmitVb catalo*^, teya of hie draktihij^!!-^ ’ 

" They were g^erally eieeuthd with tdack dhalk e* litdia 
ink, without the eharma df coAottring. and not dii^lasrihg 
aeeuracy or great talent. They ate hot held in high eateeUj 
although but few of them are in existence. Some fbw 
etchings of Cuyp, evincing cart!f|l vtudy of nature aiidb<^« 



malw.no inentiw of anjr of them, while even the of naia uf^execultta. «« tntt** valued. They, hoUWttr/'lJfe 

^ Rigiilaale is, equally eilent, therefore they are Mt genuine. rgsm# a v^y |bw apeoimena only bbhtg to 

at ie,ho|!i«ver,xa$(heM^ examine them to be aMi^dwb^ce 'iM^iiWwegt^orjes'bf amateurs.'’ *' ' ' 

,«aU6. They havo^the marked chai^ctey, 4e of, 'f'm.iiiwi'' alwady apcAen of the;mixtttre bf 
, w|^Ure8,.aadit;i#,ia9jpo«ible&wonelearnkdln.theMtoiry. "ia the true dh^ONieteirlMle lif lhiti''|Hillli|('nf 

>v<f< Twmish.ait,to-aacrm them-tu anyelse.'.Thisia'.tba 
'mayimtmaUybeexpectea,'st«toof(»eatodobwa,'t^ 'oiiMBteblht kadact^; Rtt neoe«a«K|''':«i)-1ii^^ 





















CUYP. I8« 

Dfl^blaadscapepainterha»canted fiaiJierthetoowiM^foof Itelteapalace*,njsr^oulddosotorgettingthattltetwopamters 
amnl perapeclive. No one hat carried further the power of were bom at far dtetant extremities of fiiurope. Caapde pawed 

w^ewting air, transparence, depth, and purity of atorospheric hU life at Rome or at Naples, Cuyp seldom left ftih of 

efliset in his pictures: It seems strange j but it must have Dort, and never saw any sky save that of the liow Coijiit^. 

hem that this Dtttohmm, bom amid the fogs of his coimtry— We must not then expect him to paint the cerulean bind drifter 

• country he nerer left—must have had in the depths of of Italian skies. His sun is more pale, of a clearer and (idfter 
Ma tramjuU mind something like an interior and serene hue, but the spectator feels around him a freshness wl^h 



liglft. which made him see everything in creation through 
.jm.biDip^pahl^ add ipappnderabie ethei', which bathes his 
' ijipdnt .'piciurea' in. luol^tf.^';He has been^'called'^^ the 
Iterraine of EtoUi^, md tida warm pftisS is only 
. bt W **1**®^ ^ in’Cnyp 

"ld^j^d^|.'.^)Mifai^yI^m'uie sunbeamd,'tbd orange t&ts of 
' 'arid''the 

y '''WWolt.df^the . 


penetrates to the heart, colining and conaoling the mind, Tbe. 
atmosphere of Claude is burning, it semches the lunger 
loaded with the perftemes of j^etry, it draws the sOtftdii'^ 
indolence and love: that of Cnyp impels to freshness,'ifefamda 
4"de8lre"tp’'tr^cl, '^ves s^ngth, and ronSSS' adtivfty'Sii*}®^^,' 
Tltesd'twb diSotenhinailers, so different in'dbatdcte^i' 
bd^ 'tai^. nfr’^egreCs of lafttnde' 

^dlfedpce df thdte geidd#; • 
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aBowtiiai the inspiied painter Loneme liad mtieh. more before 
him to rouse his pencil and brash, to create rich nature, 
than any northern painter could find, however much he might 
be a worshipper of light. Claude had but to wander on the 
shores of the Bay of Kaples to find radiant and dazzling sub¬ 
jects every day. In Holland, on the contrary, the sky has 
splendid pictures for the eye only at rare intervals. Like 
Ohnuz, the sun straggles during a great part of the year 
against darkness. And yet it is strange that we find in Cuyp 
none of those struggles between light and darkness, between 
day and night, ndtioh so moved the soul of Rembrandt. The 
artist and pointer of the cold north always loved the light, 
the day, the sun. In fine, the groat, the crying, the wonderful 
characteriatic of Cuyp is, that in Holland, in the seventeenth 
century, that is to say, before the second invasion of a foreign 
Style, he sought the picturesque elsewhere than in fude dis¬ 
order, effect rather than in contrast, and found grandeur in 
simplicity, as he found happiness in a peaceful life. 

The Bibliotheque Kationale, of France possesses several 
engravings, aU of cows. 

In Smith's oatalogue there are 335 pictures of Albert Cuyp 
mentioned; but some Of them are the same, described, how¬ 
ever, under diffsrent names. 

TheMuseum of theLouvre contains six—a ‘’Pasturage on the 
borders of a riycr” (p.'I84), valued at £2,000. “ The Return " 
and “The Departure for a Ride;” the pair are, valued at the 
same sum. The Departure, of which we give the engraving 
(p. 185), is the best. The others are in the same style. 

Vienna has one picture of “ Five Cows,” four of which arfe 
lying down. 

At Munich there are two, one of “ A Horseman,” the other 
a “ Cock and Hen on a dunghiU.” 

At Dresden there is one,. A Woman spinning and a Man 
sleeping.” . •. 

Amsterdam has fwo...“A mountainous Landscape,” and 
“ A fierce Charge of Cavalry.” 

At the Hague is a very clever “ View of the Environs of 
Dordrecht." 

The Hiwmitage of St.' Petersburg contains several small 
specimens. 

It is in England, however, that we find a great abundance 
of Cuyps, because here this great painter has slways been 
appreciated and understood. The reader may therefore enjoy 
the pleasure and satisfaction of fuUy examining into the merits 
of this painter himself, . 

The Katlimal Htdlery contains a picture which has b6en en¬ 
graved by Bentley and by Goodall. It is a “Hilly Landscape,” 
intersected by * winding river. On the right and foont is a 
gentleman on a dappled-gray horse, represented with his beck 
to the spectator; he appears io be in conversation with a 
woman who stands by his side, and at the same time is point- 
ing With Ms whip towards three sportsmen, who are seen in 
■the second distance watering their steeds at a river. Two cows 
lying down, a flock of sheep, and three dogs, are distributed 
over the foreground, which is diversified with docks and other 
wild plants. Thd ispoct of a fine summer’s morning is diffused 
throughout the scene. It origiualiy belonged to Laurence 
Dundas. It then passed to Mr. Angerstein, and in 1824 was 
bought by Parliament for the Natioiml Gallery at a cost of" 
195 guineas. 

. Dulwich contains eighteen, and there are the picture* whidi 
are best known lit this coxmtry. They are of b very varied 
character, though all rustic landscapes, iateriora of {muses, 
and water*piecea, enriched by hart* and fishermen. Smith 
has given a lengthened catalogue of them, hut one Ot two will 
suffice for those readers who arc not disposed to axa>mine for 
themselves. It ia one part of the progressive education of this 
country tiiat piatgie-gilleries are now beginning to fully 
ajqireeiatod, by Oie milHoas; and it is the pleasant province 
lit a ivork like that we are publishing, to assist the great 
of the comtouttUy in forming correct ideas in relatiibn to the 
great maaters, who otherwise would be confoumded. Eviay*; 

admire a striking and eafeotive picture, but It is <mly 
altar Some study that its bbauties can be fully appreciated. 


The flmt wortiiy of note i» a landscape with A bmad wai on 
the right, and two lofty trees at it* tide, whfoh stand newthe 
middle (ff the {ucture. At the foot oT these axe seated two 
shepherds guarding a flock of thirteen sheep, wMoh are brows¬ 
ing around them; further on the read i* a woman in blue, 
wearing a straw hat, in conversation with a man Who it 
mounted on a.mule loaded with panniers. The left of the 
picture is adorned with shrubs and bushes, growing luxuii- 
ontiy on the banks of a river. It originally cost 180 guineas. 

We have then a landscape composed of a hilly foreground, 
and a canal flowing in the middle diatahce'bti'which are 
vessels under sail. -A group of eight cows'oceupiet the front, 
the whole of which, except one, are I'ying doWtt ;■ they are 
guarded by a peasant in a red 'jacket wiGt a knapsack- it his 
bock, who is leaning on a stick apparently iii eortversation 
with a woman seated, -with a little girl standing 'by hct.‘ 'Ihia 
is a pretty ofid pleasing prodfiction, quite d h Guj/^' 

Another is still of his favourite land. It is a landscape 
representing a “View in Holland.” ' In the foreground are 
two shepherds, one of whom stands with his l^k to he 
spectator, the Other is lying down ; at a little distance from 
them are, a black end white cow standing, and a rod one 
lymg down, and under a lofty hfll on the left; is seen a lierd 
of cattle. This cost the nation ISO guineas. " A Woman 
keeping Cows” is a pleasing landscape of a mountainous 
country, with a river on the right, extending into the extreme 
distance, In a meadow, composing the left foreground, are 
seven cows, four sheep, a horse, «nd a woman with, a 
stick in her hand. This picture was in the possession of 
Sir Francis Bourgeois, and cost £225.' “A Gentleman on 
Horseback,” which cost 960 guineas; How in the collection of 
Edmund Jligginson, Esq., of SalCmarsh Castle, is a beautiful 
picture-—the glowing warmth of a summer sun gilds the srone. 

A Herd of Cows Reposing," iS a picture such as none but n 
great artist could have painted. It cost £800, blit it was 
lately in the possession of Baron Delessert, Farii. 

“ An ancient Castle with Towers, encompresed by a moat 
and surrounded by lofty hills." A man a blsCk horse, 
and a herdsman with five sheep, give interest to the fore¬ 
ground. This picture is a per&ct gem. It is* 1 foot by 1 foot 
8 inches. 

This painting was originally bought of an old-clotkes man, 
at Horn, in Holland,' for about fifteen pence. It passed through 
many hands, increasing in value whenever re-sMd, andWras at 
length brought to England by Mr. La Fontain, who iMd it for' 
tMee hundred and fifty guineas. It is a deKghtfol composition, 
with chiuming effects introduced. *■ 

The Earl of Ashbumham has a "View of the CastM of Ke* 
luiguen on the confluence of the Rhine,” which cost eight 
iiundrcd guineas—an admirable work, briUlant in tone and 
admirable in the execution. 

The Marquis of Bute possesses a Landscape with a large 
river on the right, on the further side of whieh k a small toivn, 
and beyond ib a lofty hill. 1'he brilliant effect of the morning 
sun pervadesTtMs lovely scene. This beautiful picture merits 
the highest commendations for the various qualities which 
give interest and value to this work of Cuyp, which |s valued 
at 1,800 guineas. 

The late Sit Abraham Hume, Bart.,'possessed many which 
have pwmed into the gallery of liord AlfordA View on the 
River Maes,” with the town of Dort on the speatator’s left, 
and numerous vessels lying in long psrepectiveby the side of 
the .il'uay. Among them may be xdtiefly noticed a large Dutch 
paesage-boift filled witii pmom, alongidde of which lies ,a 
small boat, hkving on board an officer in a scarlet drees seated, 
and another wearing a dark dress standing near him; a ygcht 
and several other boats are distributed over the river. ‘Tht^ 
effect of a &ie summer’s evening pervades the scene and gives 
to the %ipling wa'te a thousand varied hue*. A fewi’light 
summur ahhids float over the azure sky, end eontribute greatly. 
toihe eharli* ®f fhk superb production, ^ , .f 

,v0f flhnrwT which Guyp printed 

is 3 feet 1(1 inches by 5 feet 6| inches) and hufa^et^ fhh 
jdet described is perhaps the one most agreeable tb 
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and fieimg* ; 4S;it possesMB an agreaable "wamth <>f tone, 
oombincd with the appearance of a genial atmoapheae, free 
ftm that sultry uid oppressive heat which sometimes pre¬ 
dominates in his pictures; it is worth d‘i,000. 

Amothw is a number of “ Horsemen watering their Steeds in 
a river.” It is impossible to commend too highly thie beau¬ 
tiful work of art i the masterly execution displayed in every 
pMt, the science evinced in' the arrangement of objeete and. 
forma, and the wonderful and lovely gradatione of tints and 
atinosph»ic truth, justly entitle it to the first rank among his 
last produettons. It is worth from Si,500 to S2,000, and is in the 
collection Martin, Esq. . 

"The Thirsty Her^man.” A hilly country, beautifully 
diversified by clusters of trees and an extensive river, repre¬ 
sented under the aspeot of a brlUiant sunset. An example of 
superlatiro exeellenoe. It is in the possession of Mt: f. 
Norton, and cost 380 guineas. 

In the collection of Mr. J. H. Hope, is a Very beautifal 
" Catde Piece.” 

. In the private collection of the Queen, besides that already 
described, may-be seen, a negro holding two horses, a cavalier 
conversing in the middle of a crowd, a group of three cows, 
with a shepherd and his wife. 

laird Yarborough has a very cliective " Winter Scone,” a 
froxen river, which is not to be confounded with that in 
the possession of the Duke of Bedford. 

The late Sir Robert Peel had three pictures of Cuyp, which 
we believe ajre stiU in the possession of his son j a “ Oroup of 
Cows near a River,” which was purchased at an expense of 
dB400; " Cavaliers and Cattle,” £200, The third is an " Old 
Castle surrounded by Towers,” the deep shadows of which are 
reflected on the surrounding water. A horseman, a shepherd 
and some lambs fill the foreground. The light and shade of 
this picture is exquisite in finish. 

The Bridgewater Gallery contains the remarkable " Navel 
Piece,” described above. 

Lord Lansdowne has two Coyps; one, a scene on the ever¬ 
lasting Maes, the other " A Woman Milking.” 

The Grosvenor Gallery has four—“A Landscape,” “A 
Moonlight,” "A Stream," and another “Landscape.” 

A well-known Parisian connoisseur possesses an important 
mid superb picture by Cuyp. It is a large and splendid 
"View of Dordrecht” (p. 180), taken on the side of the jetty. 
Thg Mene is animated by barks and vessela, of which some 
miry the Dutch flag. A bale of merchandise is being unloaded 
from a sehooner into a boat, and addressed to A. Cuyp. A 
vast multitude of vessels are seen on the horiaon; others enter 
the roads, and are firing the saluting cannon. On the first 
^{I^gronnd to the left is a group of three barks, loaded with 
ip^handise and men. On the side of the vessel towards us, 

^ We read, “ A, Cuyp f. 1640.” This was the epoch when the 
artist was in the full force of his genius. To the right is the 
town of Dort, with its crowded jetty. In the canal are two 
other boats, on board of one of which arc two, and on board 
the other, four persons. There are fifty figures in this painting. 
It is one of his richest productions; every detail is rendered 
with the perfection of genius. 

Baron lames Rothschild possesses two very good Cuyps, 
Ihe snhjvets are, “ A View on the Water ” and “ A Paysage 
on.the Borders of the Maos.” There is a town sleejlbg in a' 
luminous fog, on a motionless canal, where a great trading- 
aWp is.at aaohoi. Here we see two elegant cavaliers, one of 
whom with a red cloak, nfomitcd on a black horse; the other 
dismounted to arrange the bridle of his white horse, 
seen m erom. A shepherd, sitting on the ground, is speaking 
to tbm, , To the right, in the foreground, are three cows and 
, tmiigiOeSt In the distance, in golden vigour, is a ohurch 
towers. ■ ' ' 

At ths aale of the Prince do Conti, in 1777, a group of seven 
pegsmiSK of whom sue are garabUAg, was sold for £10 A).; 
while another, "A View of the Maes,” loaded with sailing 
vSsselssml sloopet fotohed £80. " Two Cows,” he the sale 

of, Randop tte BoilSe%, ia .17^7, fotched £78.* - At the sale 
of the Duke do Piwdfa, in 1703^ "A TOew of the Maes” 


fotohed £94. Towsrds Bio middle of the piotuxe ate si* oows, 
while the right is occupied by a boat manned byrtwo..sailprs. 
At the Robit sale; 1801, was sold " A View of the Biwks of the 
Maes,” To the left is a rich hill-side With several cows Jvpuo 
stands up, and a woman is milking it. It sold fox^ if^lCKh 
Also another “View -of the Maes by Moonlight,”- whieh. 
fetched £112 16s. At the sale of Leycten, in 1804,1.^8*0 
was sold a “ View of Plessingen,” which realised £IW>. 
At tile Lebrun sale, in 1811, a beautiful “Interior of a Village” 
was sold for £104. It is a swoet and pretty scene. At the 
Laperibre sale, in 1823, “A Hunting Party” was sold for 
£916. It represents a young Prince of Orange, mounted on a 
brown horse of small stature, stopping tq give orders to his 
hunters. He is accompanied by two squires, mounted on a 
black and a gray hone. Towards the second foreground is 
a hare, dogs, a piqueur on horseback, and a valet running 
on foot. 

As we have before stated, the works of Albert Cuyp were 
not held in high estimation dining the lifetime of the artist. 
It was the English who first showed a proper appreciation of 
their merit. After the sale of the Van Slingelandt collection, 
which took place in 1785, the prices of his picttttes increased 
so much that imitators of his style speedily arose, .i .The mirit 
noticeable of those imitators was laoob Van Sl*yr. hom: at 
Dort in 1756. Van Stry took Cuyp for his mpd^, and ulri-i.. 
mately acqui^ the art of copying and imitatinf him With f 
wonderful success; so that many of his pictures, after twipg 
artfully disguised by dirt and varnish, were sold as.original 
works of Albert Cuyp. But, in additon to this, he was 
quently employed to introduce figures and cattle into‘the 
genuine pictures of that master, eiBier for the purpose' of 
improving their composition or to please the fancg . of the 
,purchaser. Notwithstanding the assiduity with wMch he 
Studied the works of Cuyp, and the success which ..has 
attended many interested persons in imposing his prodvwtions 
on the inexperienced as genuine pictures by that mast^,. hg 
has in every instance fallen far short of those peculiar beauts 
which constitute the great charm of his teacher. In, addition 
to a prevailing mannerism and hardness of outline which naps 
through all his pictures, there is an evident defleienoy of .Bai® 
mingling of the warm and cool tints so essential in paintfog- 
There is, also, a want of truth in his gradations, . and" an 
absence of atmospheric effect. He died on 4thof 
1815, aged 58, at Dort. His pictures fetched feom .tlWWt' 
hunted to six hundred florins, after his death. '■ ; 

Another imitator was Dionysius Van Dongen, bom .'jd 
Dort in 1748. His attmupts at copyiifg were #o Sttcegfofy 
that he founds readier sale for them than forhis own pictures.: 
Cuyp,' Paul Potter, and Wynants, were his principal modrisi 
False Cuyps he excelled in. He ied, na.l8I9, at jpdrt, ,is , 
Another was Abraham Van Bossum. He was less aggfSlW? 
in his imitation than the others. Some of hfe works atwhighiy 
prised by the Dutch collectors. His style closely resembles ■ 
Cuyp’s. He flourished about the end of the seventeenth cen.« 
tury, and was most successful in landscapes, cattle, views of 
towns, cottages, and poultry. His pictures have fetched very 
high prices. 

The last imitator was ohe by name Bernard Van Kalraat; 
born at Dort in 1650; the date of his death is not known. His 
style does not much resemble Cuyp's j he, howeveii began as 
on imitator of that master, but ultimately abandoned hk imi¬ 
tations for a style more easy imd more native to hiin. 

The numerous artists who endeavoured fo huBd a reputation 
and a fortune on the mere imitation of Cuyp, is of itself 
evidence of that painter's genius. Mediocrity has no ready 
followers. Mediocre Ment is common enough. It is the 
vilego of genius to be pilfered, ■ Poets; authors; artists, have' 
all had their plagiaristi; and there is scarcely a painter of 'any. 
real value, of whom fiilse-copies may not be found in fto- 
market , _ , 

Severe and ogreful eifeies will not, however, be impos^'' 
upon, and the, sha^. Cfoyps are now east; boek^- to 
olgwurlty. Th^ -fo tsme inference between oopyn^ 
as' a iti^y, sag.' wliying to .palm the 
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' Owe^ tgisomt 

dtgjyww, and « ftlaeOuj^p be tt'lnteMatfng lad sraltaWe 
to^iem Ha a real-one. Wa know ouraelYei a nwa af rank 
aad fortune who glotiee in * Orenae and a Wirtteau-rbotij- 
baiefeoed eham*. aold to Urn by a »peonlati*e Jaw dealer. Aa 
the worthy aquire :ia happy in his ignorance, we hate not 
sought to undeceive him. 

A critic feels a natural tendency to elevate the subject he 
is treating. It is impossible to treat of such a painter as 
Albert Cuyp without rating him very high. One ia roused 
to warm enthusiasm by the study of his pictures. But we 
think that we have not fallen into enaggeradon as far as the 
great master we have, been treating is oonoramed. It is to be 
regretted that we have not richer materials about him. We 
should have been glad to know what kind of a wife he chose 
unto himself, if he had stalwart sons and fair daughters. But 
he has no history save his works, which, though so little 
appreciated in his day, are now immortal. Proud, indeed, 
may the mah be who owns a genuine Cuyp. 

Blemish art holds a very high position in the history of the 


painti]ig,‘did so in a most a(t»utive form. 
the bwuty of the ideid, ol tte.TB^kighsettjt^jOf 
their characteristic was ibrendrit, dkeedem^ and origiiM^ty> 
They comMned with this great attention to.individtuiIolijSfBit, 
They painted the life they knew: its diffsrait phases, its pitty 
and larger peculiarities t the daily existence of the toka wtd 
village; nature in her works j in>door and domestic. Conso» 
quently there was a particular delicacy of touch abqtrt them. 
They do not bold the first place in cut, but they tend very 
much towards it. - 

Historical painting was * wry large dji^artmentKof ithe'' 
Flemish school. It had two branches: one influenced by ^ 
catholic clergy in Brabant, the other guided }}f protertant 
Holland, and very different in character and attributes.. '3^ 
founder of the Brri>ant School was Peter Paul B.u3jen».^a 
painter who had little influence on Cuyp. . Cuyp, in the Uttlehe 
did study, studied the Dutch school. But as we haye arid 
before, it was by throwing off the trammels of all schools that 
our artist of Dort l^came truly great. 
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PIETRO DE CORTONA. 

SoMB two centuries ago, in the sunny land of Italy, beneath 
the warm sky of Tuso.any, there was a litUe shepherd-boy, of 
twelve years old, feeding his flock by the wayside. He was a 
simple herdsman; and there he sat on the warm bank, beneath 
the riiade of a tree, thinking, one wbirid have supposed, of 
nothing in partisular, when suddenly he started up, cast down 
his crook. Kud walked away towards Fbrsnee. What he iRd 
flu, and under what impulse he acted, it it difficult to 
imagine. But to Florence he did go. > ' , 

Now in Flormce there dwelt another boy, of notindre thou 
eight years old, newly a# poof as himself, who kid left his 
native village of Cortona to become turnspit in thU kutohen «f 
Cardinal-fiachetbi. . f,‘■ ■ 

New Pietro did -flat domt'Ao Florence to enter -updk tdta. 
lucratl'ia duties of ihe souUioh of a prince, Hri-was wad by 


a noble ardour. In Florence there waa a school of printiug, 
and Pietro had determined to.become a painter. Hew, it was 
difficult , to imagine; but he determiued to try. 

And Pietro st<q>pad before the palace of Cardbud Sachatti* 
and writed patienriy until monsignori had dined, tq. get -ak 
oprawtunity pf'spetkiag to hit comrade and i^fond I'onuuaso. 
He waited »long time, but at iMt Tommaso iq^arad. 

«Bow do,yottdo,i:ominiiiO>” said Pietro, looking 
wril-ledy«u»goffiriaiwitli great respect, , , „ 

“How do you do, Pietro ? And what have you ;««nM to 

looro painting,” said-Klirtru 

qt4*^v‘ ',■':'>v 

”Nunsf^'yott -had bettor iemm eo<d(k^'Vr^ied''-Xo(idi' 
food -trada; -mie naver can dla Af .imgiutiia 

mueb'.aa yqiU'iawkala.^; ^ 









:#t' 40.' l'''cofitd,'gir«‘ WjnMlf Biiv.^idU(ge^tioti.' 

erUrjritytfXlMd.’’ ' ■ ■’ i: ■ 

»^d Pietro nie»Uy, ”ye cen ootefc tOaB' ondaf*' 
•tending, You have too ntuch, and I have not ^loiigh. I’U 
bring you my appetite, and you'll give me your kitchen." 

Done-^Kttled," Said Tommaso. 

• *'<Then let ug begin from this very moment," cried Pietro, 
heartily, “ for as I have not dined, I feel anxious to begin oiur 
partnership at once.." 

, Toniinaso took Pietro up secretly to a garret where he him¬ 
self slept, otfercd him htJf of his bed, end told him to wait, 
for 110 would soon come up-with some leavings from his 
lordship's table. 

" Very good,” said Pietro; " but don't be long. My long 
walk has given me an appetite.” 

Tomrnaso soon returned, arid the two sat down to supper. 
It was a gay repast indeed. Tomrnaso was full of spiriu, and 
laughed heartily at the voracious appetite of Pietto. 


whide house wi^ Ms arcMfeot, aiul Vfeifod rifoM he bad - 
new untfflfed* before. ■ The garret of 9re‘ sbttilien did nbt' 
escape the joint investigation of his highness and tbie teiibit. 
Pietro was Out; but his nummous sketches On the wSIM^aiid' 
on paper testified to tho patience and talent of the child4ftt<r' 
dwelt in that garret. The cardinal and the architect were 
struck by the merit of these works. r," 

“ Who lives in this room r" said the prelate. 

“ Tomrnaso, a scullion, my lord,” replied one of the servants 
who stood behind. 

Ther cardinal sent for tho boy, in order to pay him some 
highly-merited compliments upon his great ability, and to 
confer uith him as to his future prospects. When, how¬ 
ever, poor Tomrnaso learned that his highness had entered 
the garret, ard had seen what he railed the daubs of his friend 
Pietro, he gave himself up for lost. 

“You are no longer to remain among my scullions," said 
tho cardinal, who little thought the boy had a lodger. 



CATTLE OUIKKINO. FBOM A rAlKTlNO BY ALBEUT CtlVC. 


Pietro had not the means of buying paper and pencil, 
and TommMO had as yet no wages. But the walls of the 
garret were white, and Temmaso brought up some charcoal, 
with which Pietro began boldly to make sketches. In 
this way time passed, unril Toeimaso by chance received a 
small 'coin, Great jcy in the garret. The young artist pro. 
cured paper and pencils. He now wbnt out at daybreak, and 
entering the ehtffehes, stu^ the pictures, Gie mwiume^, 
and wandering about tc tha Outskirts, studied nature f%afo in 
tMee fields vidtlch had Bred his infant gtipha.' ahd which by 
some atrange and irreSbtible Impulse h*d driven hfafi to th*' 
stndyhfpainting. ’ "" '• ■' ■ 

By degrees tho first crude sktfohes in charcoal oh the vndls 
dlB^pdared, and Pietro of CcrtOM covered feS narrow cell 
with mere pmfeot pictures. The ^et Of the young scullion 
h«u<tihe *a hule temple eif art and'feiendiship, ' < 

-WSutjewM 'dhu-'hatt ‘ kept" mystmimf''art:'’ode day' etplainefd. 

Sachetti determined one year to haW hii pMaofe 

^aigo'tiiorottgh-t«pbi»r'' '‘Pur'-ihia'-iNfittmiete'Waht over ^e 


Tomrnaso, deceived as to the true moanii^ of the cardinal’s 
words, thought merely that he was driven, from his kitchen, 
and was without a home. The poor a«41iun saw ruin for 
himself, and exile and starvation for his friend. He accord¬ 
ingly, while weeping bitterly, threw himself at his master's 

feet. .4 ■* ' ' 

“OhI" cried he, “do not send me away. WhBt wUh 
become of Pietro 1” j „ , f 

The caidinal, eonsiderablypussaled, asked-fe® mi cxplmiation 
of these words; and after aonie Utde hesitation, he learned 
that Tbmmrto had for two years kept In his garret, in secret, , 


young shepherd-boyi- ' • 

“When ho comes home thia.evening,” said the cardi^; 
'brkig'him to me.” .. 'i-' ' . ‘ ■ 

And ihe eardinal disntiwed'the scallion, after tellinghiaild; 
eCp his place, luoghtof heartily all the whilfe at his miS^W^. 
In the'evenddl the; stsiistdid not come'bMfc;',,,Tt^,|t^ 
aaseai>thea‘ei|te-:J^A|»v«» a fortmght’.eh®icd',,-bH*^-'''‘ 
ldiig;vtU4'"ag|jMMjs4''ic»'Pi<ftro ds OortenS-'t-''' 'v'.;-..' 






too 


THE woms OF EMUmiW MASTERS. 


) . , At length the cardinal, n great patron of the arta, .tegan to 
Jtie exceedingly anxiotia relative to the lad. He .eauaed 
inquiries to be made, and found that the monks ojf an isolated 
convent had sheltered the young artist of fourteen, who had 
humbly asked permission of them to copy a picture by 
liaphael which was in the chapel, of the cloister. He bad 
been freely allowed to carry out his wish. He was then, 
brought back to the cardinal, who received him with kindness, 
and placed him at school with one of the best pamters of 
Rome. . ■ 

Fifty years later, there were two old men who lived like 
brethren in one of the most beautiful villBS of Florence. 
People' said of the one, “ He is one of the greatest painters of 
the day,’’ and of the other, “ He is a model of friendship.” It 
was Pietro de Cortona and his friend, the scullion—the one a 
groat painter, the other a rich and honoured citizen. 


THE UNKNOWN MAS'I’ERPIECE. 

Tiitaan is a tradition current in Spain, which is not one of the 
least singular of the tales which float about in connexion with 
paintmrs. One day Rubens was in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid, and went into a convent of very severe rules, and 
retnariced, not without some surprise, in an humble and poor 
choir of the monastery, a picture of the roost sublime and 
admirable talent, ^^’fhis picture represented the death of a 
monk. Rubens summoned his scholars, showed them the 
i picture, and asked their opinion. All replied, that it was of 
exceeding genius. 

“Who. can bo the author of .this work ? ” asked Vandyk, 
the cherislied pupil of Rubens. 

“There is a.name at the bottom of the picture, but it has 
been caroPuUy rubbed out,” replied Van Thulden. 

Rubens begged the favour of an interview with the prior, 
and asked of the old monk the name of the artist, whose pro¬ 
duction he admired so much. 

“The painter is no, longer of this world,” replied the abbot. 

“Head!” cried Rubens, “dead! And no one knows his 
name, no one ever hinted to me, no one told me, of his name, 
which should be immortal,—a name before which my own 
would hayg faded. And yet, my father,” said the artist with 
ft flps|i of pride,'^* I am Paul Rubens.” 

At the sound of this name, the pale face of the prior was 
animated by singular warmth. His eyes flashed end he looked 
At Bubens with a strange and.wild look—a faint glimmoi of 
.pride flashed across his face—^but it lasted only.a moment. 
Tbe tpumk then looked down, crossed his amis, which for a 
. .he had raised to the heavens in an instant of 

grtist is,not,of this world,” he repeated. 

“ His name, my father—his name, that I may let the whole 
world know it, that 1 may render unto him the glory which is 
due unto him,” 

The monk shook in every limb; a cold sweat burst out upon 
his body and tinged his wan cheeks; his lips were compressed 
con%bilsively, like, priests ready to reveal a mystery of which 
you know &e secret. 

“ His name, lus name,” cried Rubens, 

Tho monk shook his head. 

“ Listen to me, my brother j you have not und<^tood my 
moaning. I said to yon that the artist was not of this world: 

I did not say he was dead.” 

h TjOtt say he lives,” cried the ajtists in chorus, “0iye 
TO'rth bis «#me.'’ 

He hM renounced the world—he i* in a cloister, he is a 
monk,”;' 

“Anionic., my.&ther, a monk? Oh, tell me in what eon- 
vent; He' tehst come §ut of it. When God stanwis a nmn 
rriihjthe geal «f lids map should hot befruried in 

ohscnAtjrj, Gpd'giyesAd^ apian a Sublime nriss^, andji* 
m^;ac«bmpiish 4wi»y.; fell .me in w^s* Joistep h^.is 

|!that awaiW him. tf will'.have 


by the Pope fo return tor thev^wld and resiunpAUi brusV** 
’Hie Pop©; loves me, my f^er, and the P«^ pill heatkeh. to 
my words." ■ . r 

“ I will give up neither , his name nor the cloister whioh.hfts 
opened its shelter to him,” replied the mtmk in a.fltm tope^, 

“ Tho Pope will command you,” said Rubene^ exaspe?nte4. 

“Listen to me,” replied the monk, “listen,to me, in tRo 
name of God. Do you think that this mao, before leaving 
the world, before renouncing fortune and glqryt did not first 
struggle firmly against such a resolutioni. Think,'you, 
brother, that he must not have felt bitter deceptions, bitter 
sorrow, before he became copyineed that gU waf ds^eption 
and vanity ? Let him then die in peace in that shelter he has 
found against the world and its sorrow. Your efibrts, more¬ 
over, will be in'vain--he will triumphantly reject your 
advances,” he added, making tho sign of the cross, “fer God 
will continue to be his friend, God, who in his mercy has 
deigned to appear to him, and will not drive him from his 
presence.” 

“ But, father, ho renounces immortality.” 

“ Immortality if nothing in presence of eternity,” 

Ami the monk refused to carry on the conversation. 

Rubens went Way with his pupils, silent and sad, and 
returned to Madrid. 

The prior went hack to his Cell, and kneeling down on the 
straw mat which served him as a bed, prayed fervently to 
God. 

Then he collected togethcar his pencils, his colours, and his 
easel, which wore scattered about his cell, and cast them 
through the window into the river .which flowed beneath. 
He gazed then a little while sadly at these objects os they 
floated away. 

When they had entirely disappeared, he kneeled down 
again, and prayed with excessive fervour. 

’I'be author of the masterpiece was never known. 


GERAED EOIJW. 

Gjtiuiin Douw, the most feeling and expressive of Dutch 
genre painters, Durer excepted, was born at Leyden on the 
7th of April, 1613. His father, .Janszoon Douw, was a 
glazier, Gerard, howovCT, showed no inclination to fellow 
that trade, but early manifested a .taste for the fine . arts. 
The father did not oppose his son’s incliaatfens, itnt^ on 
the contrary, did »H in his power to encourage apd sttaggthen 
them. "When a mere child, Gerard Dpuw was p'l^eq with 
Bartholomew Dolendo, an engraver, with whom bit 
fut sotpe few months, acquiring eonsideraltle sbill %;%e 
art. He was then placed with Peter Ifedwhorn, 5 »n 

glass, with whom he remained about two years feonl.' : At 
the exijiration of that period, such was tho progr^ the 
young artist had made, tltet his master had little else to 
teach him, and accordingly, at fifteen years of age, Gerard 
Douw became the pupil of the celebrated Rembrandt After 
three .years of unremitting study under that ntjsater, Hoaw 
felt that he might release Mmsen from the trammels of .an in¬ 
structor, and dispense with all lessons, except, those taught by 
nature herself. Accordingly, he left the studio of Rembrandt, 
and prepared to take his own independentpesitfen in the 
world of art.. 

jportrait paiftring was the first style which eiteagiOd his 
attention ; but of fefe he soon tired. He found that it ex¬ 
acted too much o^,.his wwiatile powers. Not only dlib U 
necessitate tlie trouble of taking ftceurnte likenesses, but aljo 
of painring fiood pictures. He required mo^ time, feo, to 
p^eet'l^worluL.'feonmany people who'- wistted..to'.M^ohla 
ti^n<jJ,'nsf;e,,#i|?hsed to givS. • Tlteir lAiienes'; 
exhiimM'. he had qompleted.more. thibt. k mi^'itk'blsn 
of'.iS0'’1|pin^. .'Such 

tbs efiiwt torehdntcy#y.'d«taftbf^j^^'EbitoSe 
mnoner,. 'bn 
_Aie'^iMA>n|.wb®'l|tfaV wgs 






©tilt bif a Uwly, he ipent fite days upon the haad; Atiothei: 
authority eays, that to a broolMtiok, in. One ofhi# piotws, he 
devoted three, some say five, days of incessant application. It 
is not sutpristag,' therefore, that he should hare abandoned a 
department of his art whioh demanded such a vast outlay of 
time, and which, moreover, did not allow his imagination 
auffident scope to develop itself. He obeyed the instincts 
•of his genius, therefore, in surrendering himself ‘to the spirit 
W 'h» fancy, whether that led him amid the beauties of 
.iaature, or among the homely scenes of domestic life. What- 
*?%ver piotnre hC ithdertook received the utmost attention, 
'nveh in its vtutmtest particulars, at his hands. Th^ care he 
bestowed merely upon his colours almost exceeds belief. 
Ho always ground them himself. He kept them shut up 
in air-tight boxes, and closed every aperture, of the room 
in which they were placed, so that the apartment itself 
was almost sir-tight; he also entered ;the room on tip-toe, 
with the scrupulous .caution with which a sick chamber 
is visited; sat himself down softly, to prevent his clothes- 
from sweeping against the floor of the furniture, and thus 
causing dust to arise in the room. He also kept his brushes, 
palettes, and pencils, in positions where they were secure 
from atmospheric variation and influence. This care was not 
bestowed in vain. His colouring presents a richness and 
purity which'has rarely been equalled, and probably never 
surpassed. The neglect of these minutite affects much the 
slow progress of modern art. When studying the style of 
Hembrandt, ho appears to have viewed the works of that 
master through a convex lens ; for when Kembrandt's pictures 
are seen through that medium, they boar a marked resem¬ 
blance to those of I)ouw. 

Gerard Houw had a most intimate knowledge of the meoha- 
lilcal details of his art ; an artistic capacity to group those 
.ctaiU in a spirit of harmony; and unflagging manual aitd 
mental industry. His industry was indeed marvellous. He 
would bestow hours in studying now effects, in viewing the 
contrasts and combinations of light and shade, and in perfect¬ 
ing the most trivial accessories of his subject. . Ho cared not 
how he laboured or how protracted his labour was, so that he 
was enabled to attain to that degree of excellence to which he 
felt his genius was capable of leading him. He was guided. 


of domestic pjiivacy is made mote sttiking by the Iwilight of 
eveniag or by ;^dlelight; for in the treatment also of the 
effects oif light of this kind Qerard Douw has showfl' Idaawlf 
a great master. Although the life of the lower clossesr suiih 
as housemaids and retailers of articles in daily use, frequently 
forms the subject of his pictures, yet they are painted without 
any leaning to the burlesque arid vulgar feeling of sueh 
masters as Brauwer; indeed, whenever Gerard Douw ap¬ 
proaches to coarseness Of this kind, we can observe tiiat it is 
done with design and with an effort. On the contrary, neither 
the drawing-room of the great, nor subjects supphed' by 
poetry, are suited to his natural taste; and though he has 
frequently tried them, the result is not happy.” 

Gerard Douw lived in honour and prosperity, lind died at 
the age of sixty-one, in the year 167t. Ho had several imita¬ 
tors, the most successful of whom was Francis Midris, bom 
1635,‘died 1681. His imitations frequently deSoived experi¬ 
enced judges. Peter- "Van Slingelands was another imitator of 
Douw, and many of his pictures bear a marked resemblance to 
those of that master, and arc frequently sold as such. But 
there is a certain weakness and irresolution in Van BUnge- 
lands’ pictures,'which the practised eye is enabled to detect at 
once. John Van Staveran was another imitator and pupil Of 
Douw. His subjects were, however, limited, and his Style far 
from effective. The principal works of Gerard Douw are “ La 
Femme Hydropique,” in the Louvre; “ A Bchooiioom, by 
Candlelight,” in the Musde at Amsterdam, and valued at 
£1,600; the “ Interior of a Koom, with groined ceiling and 
arched windows,” in a-private collection in Paris, and valued 
at 1,200 guineas ; “ A Grocer’s Shop,”, in the possession of 
the Queen, and valued at 1,200 guineas; “The Poifllerer’s 
Shop,” worth 1,270 guineas, formerly in the possession of Sir 
Robert Peel; “ La Marchande Mpicidre du Village,’' in the 
Louvre, value £2,200; "A Solioolroom by Candlelight,” nOw 
in the Musde at Amsterdam; “ The.Interior of a. Dentist’s 
Shop.” Many valuable portraits of himself, in various Collec¬ 
tions. " La Lecture do la Sainte Bible,” in the Louvre, valued 
at .€ 1 , 000 ; “A Hermit at his Devotions,” in the possession of 
Lord Ashburton, and valued at £1,500; “The Watof’Dteior,” 
now XU the palace of the Hermitage, St. Petersbmrg; “ The 
Surprise,” in the Gallery at Dresden, and valued flt 660 


os is every truly great mind, solely by the light of his own 
opinions. If he pleased himself, he had achieved the highest 
possible amount of success. He was his own eritio; all other 
critics might be listened to, but it was himself alone who was 
to be obeyed. It was no ea.sy task he set himself, but it was 
one that at ahy expenditure of time and patience he determined 
to execute. Hovv he succeeded is well knowji. Other painters 
may have. bOen as painstaking, but in no works of art are the. 
evidetiees of industry more uuobtrusively apparent than in the 
■worjy of Gerifrd Douw. 

An eihine&t critic thus sums up the character of Douw; 
“ Formed In the school of llembrandt, Douw appears to have 
received from Itim a thorough knowledge of light and Shade 
and the power of Watiug it, so as to produce complete 
harmonjr; hut ho abandotted tile faixtostic tendency and the 
striking' eSbets 'of his master, and formed for himself a 
peculW style. Worakid Douw d^lghts most in su-bjects within 
the hhtrow circle of klp<Uy family feeling; we meet with no 
action, as in' Terburg, in which an interest is excited by the 
traces Of somb passion hiddmi beneath tlie surface, but merely 
the'affectionate relations qf,simple domestic life, and the 
peor^ftti ,iaitocbttrse of a ^et hoi^h. The execution, as is 
nece^aiy in .'st^h spbjects, is extremely neat and highly 
Misliedi ■without degenerating kito pettiness or' constraint: 
^e yaiiOiu aoi;|mories^ are handled with the same caic as the 
perft^ a„nOceesary part in ■domestic life; 
dally;intm«omts«, Wit& ^em,seems, as' it were, 'to 
^depep|deht;«a^tAce'aBd’.'«'}feciti'iar ipterest 
thgt'these accessories not 
^Ip’eo^lflpe ^ir^hly with the who.ie, hht in general occupy 
nf the'piqtnrc. 'We.bflibn'lbok through 
M srhfob '1^. iU pt liou»eh<^ 
'iuw ^ husy'sdenb' ndtUh.'' P'reiiu^tly ''the cbmfori 


guineas, &o. &c. Some of his pictures, of great valuei: Were 
sold to the Empress of Itixssia,' and were lost at sea in 1771 
Of the pictures to which we have alluded, w® select h'fcw 
for description, 

The first is “ La Femme Hydropique." TBe picture i^eprti*. 
cents the interior of a large and lofty rpom, wll^ sn afohbd ' 
window on the right, and a circular one above it; ni tibp rppb- 
siteside of the apartment is suspended arich pfoce of thpcsfiy', 
which is drawn up, and forms a pleasing object, .hoth''frqm''‘^c ■ 
tasteful cost of the folds, and the angle ■which it'^kbsjin ; 
picture. The composition exihibits a group of ifour tiguves, 
disposed near the window, ' The centre On© 'fe ,a lady Of 
middle age, evidently suffering under n sevete mal^yj her 
affliction is affectionately deplored by her danghfor^' a,^anii- 
fulgirl, who is kneeling by the side of her parett^ Md&g 
one of her hands. A doctor, in a purple silk robe, iiitt a shaif 
round his waist, stands on the left of the,"lady, .attqfltively 
examining the symptoms of the diseaK; 5 while .aj'fqmalo 
attendant, who is behind her chair, is offering 'some 
refreshment 'in a spoon. The elegance of the drebfies, and 
the taste displayed in the fumitpre,. denote tlbe rank and. 
opulence of the family. This surpr^lng^ pi^ttbtion is .no 
less excellent for its foiish' in all the detaiis than for thq 
strong natural expression of each figure: the patient resig¬ 
nation of the lady, the filial' affection of the daughter, tim 
anxious attention of the nursei, and the ominous gesture ' 
the doctor, are portrayed with a reflnement of feeling thist 
would do honour to the best Italian masters, This 
is in the Louvre,'and lb. yahfod at £■ 1 , 800 . It is 
piece.' It “was ^.^1^ Elector Palatine tb Prmce I' 

'land, (ii|iiii''hiS.'|%t| 4 j!^nined in the gatlerir 
,ihe Frbhdi’ci(ri^ii.fbl^'iBnd placed'li"in.'ilie'Iiod&: 
get# 'of fmiorittg ii,'' ■' I 



.EMiNESf^ 


The next is “ The Interior of a DentUt’s Shpi>,'; of,>rh«ih 
■we present an engraving. An old man is heing sutoitted to 
the operations of the dentist. At the back, an old woman, 
resting upon a basket, is waiting to see the too& existed. 
On the window-sill in front are a Shell, a bottle, a basin, and 
a pot of flowers. A skulf on a shelf at the hack' of the room, 
several medicine jars, and a stiiffed li*Md saspended fifom the 


and the general ai» of life and reaUty whieh invests it, ajpealtiag 
in no small voice of the genias of the «S>«ator. . 

In\:he collection at Hampton Court there is a small Oeraid 
Douw of “ An Old Woman asleep with a Sook on her knees.” 
The Dulwich Gallery also contains two small pictures, and in 
the gallery of the late Sir Ro'^t Peel was a pieturo which 
formerly belonged to Mr. Becltf^d, and wes sold at the FonV 
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y^i^^illb^ue tfceiie out ofan'dldmols-grovn wiuj, prrewi^ihe 
** SRti^ .ite p^ci^lisT. C«cl genUe charmi, 

S<:’4ii^^ery ttnVcha^ and hue. The samf^cofetry 

iwhteh produced so ijiany (unateurs of flowers, so many 
ail^tistastio, worshippers of the tulip, gnc to the ■world also 
► the host artists in this peculiar IujC. The spn of Oattl 
. det:ht«d.a leisure hour to a bouquet, to show, hia power of 
rendering contrasts, and to bring together all the bright 
oolOHrs whioh are found in this sun-bom department of 
oreat^. !nie Witchinan seeks to rotuie sympathy and 
adnUJ^op in the hewt of ’the amateur of gardens, to awaken 
in his soul the ensotions naturally suggested and kindled in 
the mind of one who Ib'res .flowers, who knows their history, 
their .ifamify, their Taristies, and their perfume. Ho seeks to 
make the rose of an hour live a hunired years. Huet paints a 
bunoh of flowers merely for effeet and contrast. John Van 
Huyeum painted flowers from love, and under the influence of 
a klxui Of inspiration. 

The place where he was born was peculiarly the locality 
where flowers were alvrays highly appreciated. No other 
natirm at that time could enter into the floricultural enthusiasm 
of the Duiohmen. iHuysum was bora at Amsterdam, in“168l8. 
He was the pupil and the eldest son of Justus Van Huysum, 
a flower-painter, who had transformed his house into a kind 
of manufactory of everything which could contribute to the 
decoradoB of apartments and gardens. At the hAad of this 
peculiar eetablishment Justus Van Huysum placed his son 
John, while all his other sons, whom he had also initiated 
into the myiteries of the art of painting, worked under him. 
The coarse wqrk oj-thia trade soon disgusted John, who felt 
within himedf higher and nobler aspirations towards true art. 
He accordingly entered deeply into the study of Abraham 
Mignon, anwle painter, of Verelat, and David de Heem, who 
was a kind pf 'master in this school. His flo-wers and fniit 
were executed 'Ulth the utmost neatness and fiaUh, while his 
colonm were briUiant, and hanponised in tlm purest manner. 
Front the study of these masters,. John Van Huysum turned 
to the ever-epen page of nature, where, despite the clear and 
transparent , light shed on dl creation’s works, so few learn to 
read, .T^ hpitation of their line of conduct .wax most for¬ 
tunate for opr artist, as it enabled him to see all that w|s good in 
his predecoMors, who were considered inimitable, and to cotject, 
by’ihferenoe {0 reality, any errors into which they feli.' He, 
found, arron in.their copies of nature, slight and trifling faults, 
inde^ bpt anbh as ha endeavoured to avoid. It was, then, 
by,pc^vei and Illustrious search after the real and the beau- 
ti^, genius of Huysum was cultivated to the highest 

Hashing only widt flowers, he saw open before him' 
A'lsjfK^;'l^id--r&e^ new, delightful. He investigated eveij’ 
br/U^ of.his subject; he visited every corner of ids new 
domidhs, ' Hisflsi butterflies, ■wasps, bees, all came pa. for their 
share. He made tbmn all, as it were, t}te satellites of floii- 
cpltt^ creation. At an early period, he studied diligently to 
intitaia the.marble slabs which werl to support his baskets of 
flOMipTf, the pots which were to contidn his bouquets, the bas- 
leliefo wltich tvere to adorn Ids vases, snd all the delicate 
minutise of ornaments for handles, etc, He armed himself 
from head to foot to conquer the domain of roses. He was a 
regular .Don Qnup>te,of horticulture. 

, Thin taste for flowers seems to have been innate. Even when 
aii i^dsnt) it was remarked that Ws eye was coiwtaatiy attracted- 
Ipight colours of nature’s most besutii^ and most 

^^^dren; and, during his boyhood, his.great delight' 

'■ ration of a little plot of gar^,grouad, v^ete be 
loses sitting upon a hmebi vatehinfi fa spidiig 
■t^g^/the result of Ifls labdura anc'W c|re. 
'P,|!yi«;,^*wellkiwv%'ibBt-h5a;«at^^^ ‘ ' 


anecdotes of tbe notsbilkiea .of, A|nst«rflim,..-tbai K^/0'.pyli 
painter was a .mere 'youth, a cariou#^ .adven'itu«'ba^^j^'W, 
him from this excessive fondness for tbe floykl prodti^ti^ 
nature., He was one day wandering in th<fl«>gbhourhood,«f 
the city, when he came fo a garden separated from tbe road % 
one of those-neat hedges which form the admiration of , 
travellers in Holland. According to jh>s wuad cuatcioib be 
looked over to see if there was anything in his wortb,’,' 
gdmiring, and having,discovered- that all the fiowexs in the/ 
bods were ilready well kno-wn to hifn, was about tq jp jfieay, ^ 
when his eye was attracted by a mjagnifleent tuHp t^ Stiw' 
in a pot upon one of the lower baloonies of the hdnse. Itg . 
size. Us form, its lustre, at once threw him into ecstasies' of 
delight, and he would have given anything to bave been 
allowed to approach it, to hang over it, to ctmtetnplate it, from ■ 
various points of ■view. , , ■ 

Timidity, natural to his ago, prevented him, however, from 
entering the garden and asking permission to gratify his desire ; 
and so, after having lingered near the hedge for more than 
an hour, he tore himself away with a sigh and returned 
homewards. , ' 

But the tulip still occupied his thoughts. He neither supped 
nor slept that night, and next morning early went forth and 
returned^to the garden,' in hopes of again seeing his beautiful 
flower. The windows pf the house, bowever, were still closed, 
and the tulip hod not . yet been put out into the air. Van 
Huysum -was patient. He walked up and down mediteting, 
mitil at length he saw a young girl come but with the.tuhp 
pot in her hand and place it carefully where it could catch tbe 
first rays of the sun. Anybody else would: have observed that' 
the young girl was beautiftti'exceedingly tbut thei>yOu«^ 
paiutte' only looked upon her as a thing that earried a floVeril.i 
or rather he did^not look upon her at all, but gassed with biq| 
great eyes at the real object of his adrairatiem. .- 

V It happened that Agatha Kostar-~-euch was’the young girl’s 
name—-was betrothed to the son of one of the richest buifO- 
niasters of Amsterdam, who came out that moraing on a visit' 
to his intended father-in-law, partly to discuss the prdflmii 
naries of his marriage, and partly to settle the price bftwp . 
hundred and fifty hogsheads of sugar, which Van Eostar. baid 
for sale. As he walked deliberately by, examining; as be ■wiqpli v 
the nice little garden and the neat house which were fo 
part of Agatha's dowry, he could not help being pt- 

seeing rather a wild-looking youth tVuing like .a tiger tevgr 
the hedge full upon the. balcmty; while bis betroth^j’aiiU 
stood, after having set down the flower, admiring it, .«b4 titiw 
and then brushing off a few gyains of dust that, had. 
upon its petals. "''.'f-t '-''V 

Dutchmen'are slow in moot things. The son of tlie.imggpif;.- 
master took this fact into bis miind, withdu)^ 
ment, and walked into the house. But When tkllf 

window, and perceived that Agatha stUll&g«wd-:fli|s^'lill^^ 
the raking fire of as. eager a pair of eyes 'os' \i|e 
he could-not help fe^g a small, a ymy Of 

jealousy; and touching the young lady on. tbe imid 

to her, ' , '.'\s ' 

‘ “ Who is that young man ; '' . ■ 

The you!^ girl Ip^ed very innocently ^ hlnh'ia^ titep.. 

at the stranger, .Udd rppb^! ' V’ 

“ 1 hod itbt' seen’.'him i he is some ,beggar 

send him out something-’’, ' >' 


master’d^.!^ in-:ddumttbe.&sli 
dienwSf''j'f! 


' Next mbi 
lti», ' ' " 










^ve, ytv^~ i ' 

Wy\M w'g;^>ii''gen^UH^^^' 

. l-td•liiir"l«>^e, by obaiity'aad tih^'|OTit,^'(rtd ' 

obntB^«d to tfimiiwt all ^ btielnegi theare. ' ■ • 

' . ^ffftd nwm&g, my atm, ’' i^idd he, att^ohlng ouf bis fat Jw^d. 

■' llw yoHhg man took it, gare it a aolemn sh^e, sat down, 
at once to the point. 

, “i #k hot Satisfied with Agatha," said he. Thto, leaving 
-this observation to sink into the old gentleman's mind, he 
thok^a pipe, filled It, and began to smoke in a very jealous' 
gt^d.'m^ipehdiy way. 

■i'Taisl &tarlooked at him, and took more time in try ing to 
get at the'metiing of^W phrase.than he did generally in 
decidhtg Oh the merits of a oommereial operation. At length 
he said what he might have said before, “I don't understand 
what you say." 

The burgomaster’s son then stated that he had seen a young 
man making love to Agatha over the hedge, -which, for a 
Dutchman, was rather a stretch of imagination. Van Kostar 
opened his eyes, laid down his pijje, and struck a blow with 
his fitt hitnd upon the table. 

“ 8on*in*law,” said he, “ what you say is not true, T know 
Agitha, and Sli^ call her at once to have an explanation." 

Now it happened that Agatha, ns even the di'sereetest young 
ladies will sometimes do,, had been listening at the door, and 
heard the charge which had been made against her. Instead 
of coming in at once^ and exculpating herself, she instantly 
ran'baek to jthe balcony, moved by a natural “female curiosity 
to have a look-at this young stronger, of whom she had 
hitherto tsiken nd^notice. 

Viin Hujwm wasllitiU there, ahd was employed in tr^ng to 
•ketch (hi a piece of card the object of his fond admiration. 

is itme," iSiought Agatha, blushing, and he is writing a 
|»tt«r, to me. Upon my felth, he is a very handsome young 
man; and Qeraigl never Iboked at me in that way.” 

.Whilst she wm indulging in this dangerous speculation, 
Gemrd, the b-urgdmaster’s son, made his appearance, and con., 
veyed to her her father’s messi^e, that he desired to see her, 
but^vfitlmut alluding to the suspicions which he had hiinself 
entmtaheed. « 

, .{iOa sOmog his kind grave face, Agatha repented a little of 
t^Wg,allowed her theught% to wander, but still could not 
h^p otoying on the mortification a little farther. She was 
^ulte convinced that Gerard -was right, so far as Van Huysum 
equally convinced of her own innocence. 

there is nothing that ntakes women so revengeful as being 
wrengfiilly suspectedand Agatha is thmefore deserving of 
that she did not determine to flirt -with the- stranger as. 
s^ as she found out who he was. " I am afraid,” she said, 
iamw what my father wants.” ' 

. 7^ confirm 

■ '' “y hia untasiaess. He looked sorrowfully at the young 
her hand, led her to the chamber .where her 
i^et impatimitly for her presence. The 
old ibmt ukeUJmed at m^ee^ " Well, daughter, has Gerard told 
you'-Whst it the'matter 

“ 1^0, fa^er,'’ she replied j " but I think he is jealous,*’ 

“that’s It," exclaimed the old hum) laughing j "but you 
sraiat milhim^itt Once that he is mistaken',' and that the young 
%lJovf wWt'tlw eyes thinks,no more of you than he does of 

;■ \ 

■■'":‘^ra|a'ii^'4uite sura of thwf,' fe*ei;,’i:i^ed Agatha. ■ 
^^•Valt'Kha^iasfd a lung whistle, and then mediated for a 

'< WUuld it'pt* bjewell) 
1 mltikii^'ta thia foolish girl) this 

if'y.l'.'tmd teB'W'fo. dome 
iw-'id-'y’atiWdihtlfeka*^ 





'Three days,", exclaimed Van Huyi^.'! 

' “And 1 have loved her to threeyoar^’*' 
a sigh. 

' “Threeyears.l" cried the yoUng^afoter. 
been in bloom so long!" ' ' 

.Gerard tiiought'fo himself, this is the fina ls^-with 
these young popinjays win the hearts of maidanB,'^ 
uufiined to him "after having only seen his head 6^'a 7 
what-will it be when he makes fine speeches td hi^ f 
he said aloud, “ She is eighteen years old." . ■ " ^ 

■ “Eighteen years!" again exclaimed Van Buysiim) 
dreamily poeUcal manner. And so he follo-wOd' his rivw tiifo 
the house, end was soon- in presence of the old and hit 
daughter. 'i'' , 

Gerard by this time had made up his nfihd ftiat the yOfrf^ 
stranger loved Agatha,-and that Agatha lo-ved the yot^ 
strimger; and being both a prudent and a good msh, sm' w '- 
his int^ded father.in4aw, “ It is useless to struggle ag«&#6' 
fate. I know that they are destined for ope aho&m [ and If ' ' 
this young'man makes his demand, and it be accepted, I smm ' 
withdraw my claims, and the relations of ofir houses shali rto 
be disturbed,” • ' ; - ■ 

Agatha looked rather'surprised - at beiJ^ so easily abaa*> , 
doned, and having compared the appearance of Van HuySUld 
with ihat of Gerard, saw that, after all, the latter .was mUifti 
the most eligible individual. Besides, she had 'not t^iy , 
thought of breaking oft a good match in this romantic -way.) aim 
now exclaimed, “ I suppose my consent will be asked J " 

Van Huysum approached her, and taking hmr hmid said, “ X 
beseech you not to disappoint me,” ■ 

By this time Van Kostar had a little recovered, .tom the ' 
surprise which their strange doings had- excited, <md roilceid, 
out:—" Is everybody mad ? What is the meaning all tw, i- 
nonsense?' Do. you think I will-give .^<Uha'‘fo,'';^v^iit' 
stranger that is picked up by the way-side?” '''' ' ' ' 

Van Huysum thought that the tulip had reodtre^! 



so kind as to call me in, -will you give me one of-Iii^l 
At this extraMdinary speech it seemed e-vWtorf't 
young painter was insane, and Gerard began tp |hfeh ‘'' 
it would be most proper to knock him down or otMik 
Our painter, however, '.not uhderstaadmg the''<4#^<(kW|^^ 


■were cast at Mm, yrmt on to say: “ I saw 
before yesterday, and so admired its perfeoUon,'^tifc^^;'|, 
to .possess a similar one, or at anymte to bp awvfw'wfl® 
a sketch of it, -I have' tried to do so over 
afraid that I have not succeeded," He 
bard, and exhibited his perforSaanc.e* - A^alha:^ 
she began to .feel rather ridiculous bn*'h<«'|f 
lover laughed heartily, and 'the .ft)to^''ekilkw4>'^"^T?^' 
man, yon may have my tulip, pot and till, Koid if 
paint it,for me, I will buy the plctufe, and make MptoUml'W 
it to mydaughter at thb christening of her first Ohfld;" ■ 

Agatha, says tk® worthy VMidefkampj.-W^, 
hung over this 'story with fondness,' 

Van Huysum afterwards found i» Vah .KMto'ti*!';* 
lihefal patrons. 

The Dutch are yery extreme; hi ' 

They^ ifegcrlbe’ thie\pecnUi(r.fr!kte' .■’vy.sriiTT'V 

which maybe, ^lateih' owMly.Ifto.;. 

Bbme''indu^e|tt'.’thb ofrnigfl^} 

and cheesemonger's .hoito wi^;'fdl^« 

and rare ' *' 

fiUd the; si^ 'ihM 
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■''TBW 1TO 




A |a,.^ •JieJtMWe'l '*« 

; PP ISg.WA»rA»Trai«. It 

■’■oitw |itf,^,<fOit.per*oa»,. aiW y*n’/Ko«t|Jf..,tQ^JWcb?»*;^ 
'^orW'Biuil Ms Italj&iit# WWW -liw 6ii'w>y of > Fronoo, - ■to# 

;]Efom#;!<»ffM<jWUe, vho OTdwed fowt ®ii?twre?, two for 0>c 
OrieaM, aadtwo for himwlt 

prot#ct&on, of this fHe&d sooti *B*o# Van 
tTnyanm faihionablo. It drew- attention to him, particularly 
itom forelgDer* of rank and wealth; and frOm that moment, we 

'retoation havtag 

tpread' iwtiAl'^Wntaa 'pHriiofea tod /ill' the hoy*-/ 

Kigns doweraSrointhe htod'of 


If, M«;’ if. y liv-g'fi 


?y/fTl4 


thoi^aintex, lamoi ■yto;^Htt3f(|Hs»kV|ljwi‘.l 
ai^ pa4ptid,moat,pf;tlW"i^^^.l:^ 

; XhougJ; fa»^,.dpto>0»e4iW,<%cid»;ji|., 
pf an aftlto.'yet whto ti»t ,ps|wtati<jtt.,sjiiitig 
own, Itcan acatcdiy ha deoeptiw- 
artistic Europe were aeTer.',yk,|tivea, 
event*, they weye not yi the owe, of Jojj^^Van 
really did reach, in floww-paintlng, almost to perfec^^ to_ 
we may almost say of him what d’ArgenviUe says of EaptUte, 
‘this ttowms ttoy wtmtpatltiwtto J^yldwin-Wi^*’' 

,;ThB strahgwatot, ihe*d«f4w|itgi|yi, ,dM^ 

•a^^ra, ,the■ touch,’ 

'■ardour^'' H#' aeoidcd' to- (at<!iii''hy;Ji#iiiiitiiSfc;‘jiS,, the 'yMied, 



a ^ yieWt 

florhadtttiiKl%"<Mnilrdain wd''fi^a«i«mt-tits,|tfA| ref 
■ 'JPpland, tlierilh%*(®;#twlla, thilSiitftor of ^3eohyi*tMl*A'6e 
of B^e, ordeit)d ^ic^ures of him, for which th^ paid him 
Jatge sum*} and ohe, who, to tisc a f reach, hyptobolical 
“ 'almost a sovereign," Sir Robert Walpale, 

' him four pictures to adorn his mansion at 
®’’“y*Wa h'oa tijat'htor .y»N a 
';(ttJwjptS' W chntmij^ productions wtjtejdpito- 

»wto'ft»hioBtMe,miMtew''tlie 
whcn.ihe geod’iopinifiii|iof%Bdit,'i 
I an artist thto Vvto.’Ms' grti#. 

„,,,._.»|^Jife|/Roh«tWal^l4''r ■ “• 

'iWB!kl.dyi^ TO ilt'H rtiiitfirtiMiirMfiliiifltiiiia'inIriiih fi fli’i Til ‘n i 



.ait^ts 1^!:^ glows' ikmr 

‘artii^ 

■ 'BolbrdtiiiiiteH "'of '* hodtiueC' ■ The Frtiiwh' i(to»i>yMto IocWL 
principedly to the effect of the whole, gnd regarding flowinf 


only as omaments, mad® all the little samrlficea ai. 

give relief, unity, and anitnatlon to his picture. Tc^l 
' often'^ani'hy btotidn ift4e'''dettdls''#f |toei»t''''W 
f^df9r.ft jlorhtijfhti‘'he' toih his |>icti#e 'tip 
''toi^ci^‘.ts^eh«i.',yiWh4egtot'Hgl(t«^ 

.iA' S’.!... ' 
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^ A*'- Ottc' ''dr'm;';4tii|^ jrw^iMi 

''. Beynotdvt'lit^' i^4; «p4tikin9'''Of 

11Ua^hirattdai^like.u«*y.Qf.\% 

' M^eot;«lflow«»-paintliig.) 'IfU,eyid^t 

‘ 'Who^oU^^r'ihig oit'With ike ptapet 

' 1^4 this kenetits—'Wewe>egoi4gio iUft of&e' 

their {dottt^ Thefeinter, therefore, has,oniy 
'Writh the local eoloiu*, B|kd 
to Went the harmony of his work, he finds it 
4^i|y ntade.' ' A* Philip ’WhhvermSns makes hse of the jrarie- 
' ^ hotoes—tKfe bay, the chesimt, the dappled 

jAj/the btock, and the white—to'develop the gamut of his 
rito^-eowro; to Tan Hujrsum, taking his flowers, in one 
’fstoie, to so many tones and demi-tdnes already formed on the 
pdtotte ^f nature, has only to dispose them to produce the 
nosegay of which Reynolds speaks ; and may’ thus, by soflen- 
tognway towards hilt background, by mean's of flowers in demi. 

ffid ef deep- coloured models, like the iris, the bluebell, 
tod the pansy {grouping his light flowers towards the centre}, 
dUtovw, we will not say only optical perspective, .but even a 
' poetieto aapeot, from the fidelity of the imitation. 

.-"The artist who wishes to attain a oerlain amount of 
in this department of art,” says Millin," should pass tho 
' ^^afto part of his life in studying liis modds. He ought to 
poisets a garden in which to cultivate them himself, in order 
toto he .may be able to procure the most Beautiful of each 
'ktosoh of toe year, to make a choice of them, and to have 
hatttto: tihder his eyes as he works. To he successful in 
- flowers', certain natural dispositions are necessary, 
artist does not possess. There are, indeed, 
'f^pitoia ihtoai flualities, which seem to favour artist in this 
department who has poksessed them. , To the exact cotfp d'tBil 
l^ljtoh makes toem correct draughtsmen and good colourists— 

. to toe ittdtostigable patience in matters of detail—to the clean- 
W lutodiinnk which ie^s to perfeotion-r.-these artists 
tomtotoly unite a gentleness of character, a serenity'of .soiil, 
'■M-'tot aWtaeto nf temper, which tend to make them at all 
equaUy correct, equally pure in colour, equally certain 
1^ .1^ to their ‘ handling/ 

~ BO would not believe that this portrait of the flower- 
'■\to precisely toat of 'Van Huy sum 1 Who would 

' tilmt toe author of thtoe sweet masterpieces—^the 
(mm{mnxon of hyacinths, of tulips, and of roses—had 
to tnd sombre Ufef It is^ nevertheless, true, 

to toh toidst of his triumphs Van Huysum suflered the 
' to jealousy. He had married a woman who, according 

neither young, nor pre^, nor 


, it happened one day that the. railleries of 

men .who feel a stopid pleasure % diaturbing 
toi<j toitototo to others introduced grief into his toul. From 
^*he Meed hia mmd wandtned., Once, to h momedt 
-mapter of.toe house m which 
Hi)^*)ltoedi .ato .■*».'ttomed into.'ibe statoto. these .e*- 

melatgtobly.. to*\to uuweato 
\^»’mi8fiil;tohe>.'toe'Son of, this susptoted wife'tol^ -toto evil 
'|■,toiy^^■;iio''toto 'Van Huysum, teeing hitoto ;hie ineorriglhile, was 
totodiat'-'Sttotopcinedi-ho.weaey, aaa 
bis pausing wto-'bf no-mtotw Muenoed 

to bia dMtotip' lito‘': ,.BS8''ttoto*?-vCwto**d, 

' '>aii paintiBga- ai»d ,'toana-'' ■ 

wras.to'wto-i»''h4e,.i!totodtobM'toto'to»' ■ 
hiif-broto«atoto:i 

'Tlto*<■ 'Ve'toould'itototpidMrSSwftoto ^ 

■'to--'*" 


. m to-'"i. 

a«todd'.a«toa'to™«to*to,F i 

which, ate ,,’worth toewlipt''..: 

'writem'toatattog.toial, atoto?.,- , •^ 

was ten.years older.thta'.htoM^.^l^jto' 
led to the. match rather ||y ,v,' 

became acquainted with her one mdrntofl 
he WB 8 purohastog some rare tom' totoltohito*'" *' 
she had come out Ip get provlslcms for' to"***" 
which was by no meanc wyll 0 $, He ]d%i 
roach-that.he broke ^off a,;bMgato''tow<to,.pTi., 7 -—^y-rr-r,;, 
eluded, to follow her home. Ttoy„tctoto, tolllw^itii! 
almost immediately expressed a wish,to mtoi#.tosif.i ; 

‘him toat she was, free, but that for toe j>re<itotto«,., 
father nor her mother oo) 4 d do without her 
matter may he arranged, however," said yto,,Hi!iy»dto*to 
calculated very sagaciously that a hquse.wife. ttoitto 
a decrease than an increase to toe expense of. Inp tom^l 

“ Catherine,” says Vanderkamp, who w<te * cohtoto^<to^ 
and had, probably, often seen the lady him*tof> 
remarkably beadtiftil, was an sgreeablBtoqktogKhtofrlh^to 
person, and it was easy to understand toe afibctonf' 
quiet man like Van Huysum.experienced for to**’*' ; *>* 

They were married in due time, and dtirtog the early p«to!,V 
their union lived happdy together, Catoertoe seems ftollwpo 
have been a virtuous, person, though somewhat li^Wmto^d, 
and given to other society than that of hmfontoy.: 
been somewhat.neglected in her youth,, she ^tehtol to^lb 
pleasure to the compliments paid her by ,toe fine p^pto^W 
came to-look at her husband's pibtuipB, (Mpd to he 
her for days and even weeks, to. shut himself up in biS 
or wander through toe country to study tBe.beautito<^tototoh 
her ardent aflection for him fomewhat.diminishtol. v4i^ 
fact that many young men paid court to .her piovto 
common opinion of her want of -foacinating ,» 

neons. Among her admirers was a Franchmah of top nahto pf 
GervMS, who used to express his passion hy tomtong evtoy day, 
a large bouquet of flowers. 

Catherine perfectly understood what .was metmt 'mto 
attention, end yet rewarded toe^ender by 
a few gracious smiles, whim he parade^ up sud dp.wUA:]^ 
street before toe ^ouse, smiling wito Mtt, 
which 'is peculiar to Frentto mnex, She, Weetop 
from -understanding the danger^of what’|'-Waa 
instead of throwing away toe floprera, she m^e'.ia preto^^ 
giving ihpm to her husband, saying or lea^g htm |o 
stand, that they were sent to.Mm by Ms friendSr '' , ylt ',''' 

ototeraliy speaking, he otoerved, simply, toa,t thg ii 
meat of the flowers was too formto.! Al.ototo ^»e* H 
toe bouquet to pieces, and tripto by cw^.i!l!j!3 
vase, to give it > natural m^augmitout.-' jlmS 
some time, and at length H. fludinit ,, 

were.always received, began.fc 
totwylew, ^ He .tocprdi»igly,:TiJ^pto'",to'''W'®^^*l^^^^^ 

.told.:W' to*meet■'wm.",'^ ^to«:,''p(to<d. 
first,letter, Catoefine'paid 'hb. 
cbntoatoed haifita -uf..iditosftoi 
■BMji8bto'Uft',tlie,pieto^«f 
perau^- toaa 
















































’ ialk to hi*. i||ie''^;i|(^fTir«^, h«S#^''^pl8*in5l)4«A 

itheywMe'wpahlfc’M'^^^e^•^(^iBg.,iiB^.#fd;japp^^l?^t-^ v'.".(, 

ittg hi* feeling*. Some ptgtrodeji that jhis, a^ange, heWtovu |t kg* he®»i: ^gaaerted V an 
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'»tXm wol—wa* 8 lady^ of the'’mkfe''.6'f SaVettaiin;' it^n 8taAc6"®lt' 6^'« 

her tnsste*.'' Thfe''But«di hUteisa iirfoiias ih8y,’H<weTWi| v^''ri(WSly'hfe ‘iEM^ta ittf 
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' wjfet-' 'It'i#i»c(W!ely'1I!k'rfy,ib«tV#B’<5ool''W»oHld. be toore 
cfffteet tort bne. ' the* fthother. However 1H» inny be* 
VWHt^uW'illowed lio trsee of thie Mttemise of .r^raotw 
to appertrin Ws pictuws. It may bare been that he allowed 
■i^ethinl; to peep out, but he expressed it symbolically an4 
mjwteHmisly in a kikg:aa^e undeistoOd only by hitoself. He 
may JwVfe iflldwed the complaints of his wounded epirit to 
ted vent sometimes in the bitter perfume of some wild tewer, 
which he mingles with his garden favourites. Antiquity had 
set ah example of these dolieate allusions, and the celebrated 
Mdwef'giri of Athens gave a meaning, and that a clear one, to 
every garland, she wove. But whether Van Huysnm sought 
of fiot to emulate Glyeera must for ever remain a mystery. 
All wc know is, tliat he threw his whole soul into his works. 

We regret that' Vanderkamp, usually so copious in his 
details, has not given us some distinct account of Van Huy- 
snth's female pupil. He does not mention the name of Mdlle. 
Havermsnn at all, but alludes, with considerable vagueness, 
to reports of Some symptoms of envy exhibited by his favourite 
artist. He declares them to have been totally unfoundc d, and a 
little afterwards tells the story of a'Miss Petermann for whom 
Van Huysnm appears to have entertained a great affection. 
If, indeed, we did not know his character too well, we should 
imagine' that ho sought p refuge from the unhappiness pro- 
dneed by.his jealousy in the society of this young lady, who 
was an artist like himself, though not his pupil. 

Her favourite subjects, indeed, were the bright-coloured 
birds brought home by the Indian traders; but as she intro¬ 
duced frequently a few flowers as accessories, it is probable 
that her friend gave her some advice as to tlieir comiiositisn 
and colouring. From the .similarity of the names we should 
be disposed to think that the whole story of the envy of Van 
Huysum for Mdlle. HavCrmann was an invention of his enemies. 
Miss,petermann, according to Vanderkamp, some years after 
her intimacy with our painter had diminished, married 
without the eoneont of her parents, and left the country in 
Order to avoid their displeasure. She settled in Paris and was 
no more heard of. 

■ Haailem was, in the seventeenth century, the city of flowers 
par exceUenee, It boasted of some of the finest gardens in the' 
world. George Foster, one of the comrades of Captain Cook, 
thus speaks of the famous flovver-garden of Haarlem:—“ 1 
Oan no longer deny, that the winds scatter {jerfumes from 
Araby fhe Blest to the very ocean.; for through the balmy 
atmosphere we could distinguish the balsainic odour of the 
hyacinth and other fiowets." We all know the fabulous prices 
paid by certain Dutch amateurs for flowers, and'particularly 
for certain varieties of the tulip. At the time when Van 
Huysum lived, certain squares of tulips were priced at six and 
eight hundred pounds. A passionate admirer of this plant, 
one tey, in default of money, gave cattle and goods to the value 
of 2,500 florins (about The proud owners of these rarities 

•were the men who delighted to open to Van Huysum their 
marvellous fconsetvatories, their incomparable gardens. Woor- 
helm is quoted as owing a portion of his great celebrity as a 
gt^ener to his extreme hospitality* 4nd the friendship which 
ciflsted between him 'and the painter. Our artist, then, had 
only to select the most lovely amid all that was lovely; and 
eyefy one will at once appreciate therimmense advantage he 
^oyed in having before his eyes on all occasions the most * 
pijWiWt and choice examples. 

. ^t bf constant contfmplatiioj^ Vto Huysnm appears to 
toed ^covered in flowers every aspect of iniect life; but U 

has felfete care to make details atieays SUbdrdinate' tp. the 
triumph of h» bomihet* ‘11» only by earitel eawmiit&ttoa that 
vim dtetover those'little which sUrreuad tht!: ■ 

•a ^hiahtg, siagin^, yscort. Thd queen oftewsiw, hotr* 

bnly'bihh' that rejoiees'in a court i' thei&rilSssuS,’ 
a»e fo%et-th«'h<^ the iM^wttdale, receive within 
; the SM^|;,|«^mihhas'lttna»hsit#,md^ '' 

^ wh&h:!y|liit,..the sttawb«ti^4«!^/!i^'' 


f-Mmfkks: 

guished ono'-ijEom, 4b« ..fey ,#otor,, iL'aiC^ ■ 

their; roovemet*?*'-. 

' some of bron.«e .tiph ,ihhh’ ^®t® somd ebe^^|: sdw"' 

blue, some green,jmme dark, apmei cl.ear. Some had heads irofllm 
Uke a turban, .others long lik,e' th® pomt \ 

they looked like a point of black vdlvetj othiirs they^imw^Lv 
as if they had been rubiw," Such is .Ihia Utfle 
Van Huysum has given,it life with as delicate genOh'pfcJf ' 
pen of the poet. But he is not sati8fle.d to raise d'4yi!i^/ 

, its' gauze wings on the dear ground of an apricot bi Sfhlw 
fruit; he further observes and studies^ to teiich hhi ^ot^rite 
snail which crawls under the leaf of a rasjjberryihushj' .’TO*’ 
butterfly which flies around his vase, and the bright’ 
with their gold and copper hues, If we examine these hbatt-l, 
tiful bouquets, engraved by Eardom in mezzotint,'‘'Vt^'seb 
admirably represented an insect which crawls timidly ph a 
gooseberry branch, which serves as a junction Jietween 
peaches, Uke a bridge between two mountains upon apreOipibe. 
We often see the buUflneh'' making its nest at the feet of the 
bouquets of Van Huysum, and beside his.little gray-spott^ 
eggs are to be seen numerous rose-buds. Birds and flowma 
are about to burst forth together. Even to the very dew-dtbp 
is the painter accurate and admirable. He paints this iitub 
accessory with life in aU its fresh transparency, mid there 
stand trembling on a bunch of grapes, fresh, cool, and hnniid^ 
in the pict-ures of Van Huysum, those Uquid pearls which 
live but a fltftil hour. 

This may be a projicr place to say a few worfls of mezSo- 
. tint, alluded to above. Borne writers have indicated, os the 
inventor of mezzotint engraving, the Prince Palatine Robert ■ 
Rupert of Bavaria, nephew of Charles I. Others say that 
this prince was let into the secret by Louis de Siegen, an 
officer in the seririce of Hesse-Cassel, whose first work, pub¬ 
lished in 1643, was a bustc i the Landgravine Amelia Eliza¬ 
beth. The prince comn onicated the secret Of De Siegen to 
WaUeran Vaillant, a Flemish painter, and it was dhmllfed by 
the indracretion of some workmen. We shall return to this' 
point. ^ ■ . 

It is generally known in what mezzotint ‘dififers from line 
engraving and aquatmt. Instead of the engraver in aquatint 
and line using his point to form the dashes and the shades 
upon a poUshed plate which represents the lights, the engVaver 
in mezzotint uses a particular instrumenf to- produce the 
liglits upon a granulated plate which represents the shaefew. 

In other words, he spreads black on a white surfato ' the 
other distributes white on a black surface. The gnteklg 
of the plate on which the engraver operates ifl meffltotint 
is obtained by means of a tool called 'h cradle. fhis^'Wbh • 
of a circular form, is armed with little, all-but-i^eree|ftibl5 
teeth t it is moved over tlje surface of rile plate ih 
so that the copper is covered with little, asperities; Whic]^ ’Ante 
the grains of which wo speak. If the cdpper-plsto ,111115'^^- 
pared is placed in the press, there resulto a proof Cf af'i^Vsety 
black and of k perfectly even tint. This uoif^yii. 
obtained by a merely mecbauicat process,. Is 
artist’s work. After 'having traM his driswliig,*;^''«^^^' 
makes his li^ts and ha^-lights, wearing Sway 
or less with the scraper, These' lights, the'lWa-ftbw'iiStil.; 
the-black ftwnished by the upper grite, 
of chiaro^omiro, which is necessary, to ,pro^iketf''^i'''diil^^' - 
'effect. The labour <ff the eagraver_,tn' niiMu;oriflt'ctmaiay'i]|^' 
exactly in engraving, rije^coppet,, b^.,in .dmrtxoyi^ 
what rile workman has et^hy6A'vt^,ri»a'’(^«&,'';; 
,f'Mo*»btj»i,'i*',ila^'W thaii'.tey 

.erii&eial,l%^i»;. '.UM 
a •• wsprd, *11. Jtinda.' 

ols'o thiMi'riiia.''propBss In .the 'btest’W'li.„ 

.But't^ii^jia^ii^itiev^ ... 

sw'Wf wliM 

'.vi'-sy'S' 




Sit 


tki^ ib / 1'hii k fOtwei 

«w^"''^Pi^|’to' oiiuact&k^ '«'tu!)i‘'df'>t£^o.’oli^t&, ^aad-to'; 
' ^e ■ ilrtt’ gtoise—Mrtaffib' .tted''*e* 

^tire bo^, as Well as the shtih suffer of lefloweti'ilt^te 
tM^]riklH;>, the skin of an apricot, at well asHhe xoifghcoat 
' o|Vt^on, or the tou^ akin of a pomegranate.' ’While'the 
the soft petals of the tulipi or tlm 
'; ^ajr‘pwch,.'iheiiz&tmthas not a grain to render all the other 
va»ipd;^ts. ^th energy and native softness. 

* .. ',^^e i^t. is, mezzotint, with its deep Shades, its union of 
li(g|Sa^.jMi^ its bold demi-tdhts, suits ftintastic subjects, sub> 
J^m of aptobt^e poetry, sofamUiar to the genius of.Bembrandt; 

to moonlights by the melancholy Blzhcimer, or 
n^^;see^ as understood by Schalhem and Gf^erard Dou'w. 
C^tfdnly, if.ttds style of engraving does not imitate solid 
bodies.efibctuaUy, »d render the apparent character of their 
substances, it » adbiirably adapted to the representation of 
rich.hangings, of satins and velvets, and even of flesh; for the 
mezzotint enjpuver has not to feat that shiny effect which 
bften renders the naked form unnatural in other engravings. 
In,the reproduction of colours, this process easily gives almost 
inexpresaibiedemi-tints, which made the Italians call the style 
fN^o.tinfo, a name we have ^opfed instead of the tnnniere . 
I noire of the French. But still it must be confessed, that if 
mezzotint colours a scene more broadly and more naturally, it 
is not so easy to render in it the finer elements of the art. It 
offers less scope to the genius and power of the artist. 

Another defect of this style is, that it docs not last, that the 
plate soon wears out when in the press. 'William Gifpin says 
himself that you cannot obtain inorc than one hundred good 
proofs in mezzotint, the rubbing of the hand, and the press, 
having soon worn out work, that has scarcely penetrated 
beyond the surface of the copper. “Nevertheless,” says this 
writer, “ if you constantly repair the plate, it may give four or 
flve hundred proofs of a very tolerable character. The best 
impressions'are not always the first; these arc too black and 
too crude! the good oiies begin from the fortieth to the 
aixtieth.” 

By a aingular contradiction in the usual order of things, 
it happens that mezzotint produced its^best results in .the 
cfcly days of the discovery, so that the first engraver in mezzo¬ 
tint was the ablest and liie most justly oolebrated. On this 
point many vtriters have 4j8agTeed with the canon of Salisbury, 
who aaserts that thkmt has gone on progressing with the age, 
and who says that the masters of the eighteenth century are' 
very f« superior to the contemporaries of Prince Kupert. Even 
the yew existence of pictures executed by Rupert is denied by 
diilpin, who says diftinctly, “ As for the works of Prince 
Eupmt, I know those that are positively proved to be by him; 
and ;thow which are given out a,s his are executed in a hard, 
bladt,‘ 90 »»e< disagreeable atyle, which the masters who sue- ' 

, ceeded Hm imitated.” This is an error to be regretted in a 
B»a o£.auch eminonce as GUpin. A very eminent and graceful 
critia.Bay», in the tot place, it is certain that the prince 
did ; and wbat more convincing proof can 1 give of 

’ Oda M than that his arms are attached,'by way of signature, 

' toSStii^be hAS executed, especially to that admirable 
Biittoi Sf ikft jytwutioner who holds up the head pf St. John, 
:!|3^ipk 'kfter Eebeirn.” These armS are found on the 
W been redtioed, and nothing but ihe^bust of 
temaiik- “to such a decisive proof need we 

btid a long analytical inquiry into the 
oan'bjr’ho means afrpo'that’tlve, 

' '^.hitoih. bli^sk,' and dkigreeafele • 

W 'Gilpin. ’Oft ''^’bofttrint)' 
piacc 'w^eseiif^ fli'e;" Btecnttokt^*' appC^ ■ ■ 
«ipCoft(a3r,''tf-we' ' 
./(iiub&”iisi'^’i^' sometMii*' 

. 


.’.hiaftd of a mastw who knDvra.hdiirto rknbvo its crudity, and to 

riufdto,'-, the a\id<ieni{«|W'^(^.'& 

scraper. ' Thus.treated, the.en^ving.ift 
'tnie'<^|!ire, 'because'to. the toanquiSii.tj!''prq4h*4.W!,’l^^, 
and-wdf'aeflned shadows it unites free Iiv«ijr,,|o^^' 
masculine rriief, and . dashing touches wirimhelcng 
painters. These admirable attempts.are diffi^t .1^nCS^liil.' 
ordinary engraving, because the hand ordy touches tke 
. ahd ie compelled to be chary of lights, instead of a{^|y^[ : 
them with resolution and vigqur, as jrou can in , 

energetic atrokes and the careful use pf the sorapSt,.. Ih oftk^/ 
words, in ordinary edgraving the whites' are n^flte, 
the energy is in the shadows. In mezzotint, energy qa)ft:tuiiiwi^ 
be found in the touch of the deepe;^ scratched ligl^ 
shadows, where softness is increased by aquatint. . '■ v, 

“The character of Prince Rupert," says a somewhat partiid' 
historian, “is pictured fuUy in this fine engraving of the 
‘Executioner holding the head of St. John,' as bpldly dashed 
off, as proud as the picture of the Espagnolct." .In the midstl 
of a refined court, as Horace Walpole says, .Rupert iookcd^ 
like a rude artisan; but let us rather copy the portrait traced ’ 
by the Tory. Hamilton, and which Walpole himself caiawl; 
help quoting. “He was brave an'd valiant to a fault. H«f>, 
mind was subject to certain errors he would have been sorry, 
to correct His mind had been fertilised by experiments 
mathematics, and by some study in chemistry. He was poUte, 
to excess when it was not required, while he waa. proud mid. ' 
even insolent when he should have been civil. He was tjill 
and had a truculent look. His face was dry and hard 
even he tried to solten its expression; when he vvas ill-humoftipd 
he looked like a demon.” 

Such was the man who rested ftom' the fatigues of Naseby 
and Marston Hoor, and from acts more than questionable;., 
who fled from the fatigue of oourto by giving lumself up to a^?' 
art of which he only knew the rudiments, and yet vrhich.. 1^’ 
carried to perfection. If he really was the Snvento* , 

mezzotint, as Horace Walpole affirms, it is curious io k^w', 
how, according to this author, Rupert was brought tft 
discover V, 

“ Let us take the prince in his workshop,” say's '^alpdUl',' 

“ coveted with dirt, ill combed, and perhaps with a dirty shirt, 
On.the day of which I speak, he certainly was not shaved and; 
powdered to pay his court to MisS Hughes; ftafl speak bf,^uii' 
rime when he was living in retirement at BruSsels,,after h^ . 
uncle’s final oatustrophe. Going out that day.eajrly Ih 
morning, he remarked a sentry, who, • at a certain distftd^’ 
from his post, was doing something to his gUn. ’ ' ' 

What are you doing?’said the prince. , ' 

“ The soldier replied, that the dew which had'faBen duiiftg 
the night had rusted his gun, and that he wa» scf^lnf 
cleaning it. • i/'yV,;; 

“ The prince approached, and, examining U nearer, thQui^; 
he saw something like a figure on the barrel, Vith hi^duaftl^. 
little holes close t?) each oth^r, like a damask 
gold, and of which the scddierlmd 
one knows wkat an ordinary officer veu^ hlfvei ^%''‘ 
. jmilar case. If he had been a sim^;Siwi;i;M|f ' ‘ 
wbuld have scolded the young,fellow aai4,gidy8;1^|^! 
but rim ‘ genius fertile in experienife,’ 
accident the ides of mezfotint. From vrhftt hi 
prince concluded that :^o means weta.tq, be 
a plate of copper wiA a gram 
which urould give, <m ^ing 
on scratching diffident park, ^ 

would- he,pr0dft®®4'*' 'Sc, 

together. .tmMrpi _ 

yritfi't^th H|to-a-^l^ 
coiPrtV ■ Wzl; ‘ 

'aetots.'.dl} 
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«»} a%eJwi -^v'.'a 

%«na,Mea bfifo^ th# j4t?ady(iii!>;«|R<!et to the imkHi, 'm. J»,Pn^4;!)WS9<tot-h^ pey® ^ feypi^te 

,jp«aMl be4 pushed « mmeo^ht repieeeatiug.the po^ait m with patoteyli or. with th^ pvbli^ . ^P(p^d, ^ 

.I*a4«»wtoe Amelia ElUebeth, which pichw^beam the lyu bw w»y poptdfW, and. i&wy, oouW h®. JW«4 
date.efiws. ItiatoipwibWtlaen,toiMimitthai^pert,wai given toatre and to theatyle. , , j 
the tovtotorofapioceMwhiohaBaTaiiao.()ffia8i:iound.b^ore . Van .Hayapm patoted many dnwo^a to watet-eolatonh^Wd 
(hittii,unlew wo anppose, which is hniilcely, that the prince they arc hie best, and those whieb at toe pkeato| .d|^ 
j jpewinothtogofthe discovery ofliOuieofSiegen. fetch the, largest sums, not only because of .toeirj, rantl> 



rto^sva AjiP rauiT.—raojt a rainttno «v vaw bcyhum. 


Me, who in 'this inatance simply pat to order b*t also because they so edntotoly represent the toMu^ 
I''df'Virtue, aasuree tU'toat he^.had toe atoiy. 'Srid -heau^.’Of hatore." tot to ..his' patottoga toey 

'had « from.'toe jMdatiW',lBvhlyii*V'lt, .haiw.'alltoe-'qaalftiaa-wf a tohd «8ter«cwiloh»,,ai>a'toetolol^ 
||*sa|yn tout other' writers idtve.iditr^piji tite iw-':po»eriato, Bne. .■<tw*(p«*ed, ';d»t.'',i4{fhSy : 

wito’ o^im^Medlt'to;' ■? *I^sthdwn..iM if tosy-wWto.'patotet witoPwpsisfr 
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T^ttcirtwl of PchiSsia'itad Cl^^ ' at 

*Wi^ 'tlte I}utoli school was''Wrtrtirig to 'tfco fWelgtt 
<l^e. '■' ThS' iJiWw lOTert of hahu^; the Ktral% the Thu der 
Veldes, the Paul Potters, even Kttysdsrf-4-tHoee graatlialnters 
to*‘-wh6tn ‘the 'elB'ht of a Shady hut, the humhieet rill, and a 
ihy hd^’es, shifioed to inspire a masterpiece—gave way to 
hatidacape'-paijiters influenced by historical pre-occupations. 
The great Gerard de Liiresse, a learned master, '* too literary 
of ^ lii^t ord^,;',h,ad, introducpd into the, 


‘hi^Wbe'vMib^ %‘thal»e’:tiistiiaicafi huip^auA' 

'<Jhld;i(ottM;' 'Stodh.i'^ea^p' aji'-'M* :«a^ 'hiikd 
#et«fe*^e';'itylr of. war' iJto 

Ittt 3 Wdti^,’"*or tie gl^!*aeut''of'<^iispre-'s(t^''Cfohh^''f,'i!S^, 
tally waton why flu’'Butch ate ho proud of' a''laMdi^I)d% ■ 
'Vta'lIuyi8uinha,'’tltattheir''yctyTa*ft^'inakee theiU' pMlwii*.' 
and rafiiy lahften more'Coi^tcd than gemtlu. ' *. v. 

We'must then, after all, cohie hack to the hpuifaets of 
Huysum; and it really should suffice for an artist to hh 
greatest of flower-painters in his school, aS great, iildeedt M. 
wy. Even in fruits we must )y>t wholly gbsolyo hito ft«i» 


'Mill', lf«r 




irr- 




TUK wtuKUSi.vv.—raoM a ■raisriKO ji.r van huysum.. 


simple pasturages of IIollAnd the nymphs and demigods of 
il^oUasto. Ancient dryads came to -visit the grbvea where 
>,before had only Wwjdereli ,^o buxom and short*|iiitticoa*ed 
-finmen’ wires of Berghim, But this bastard elassieailty 
, hould' never inspire the same enthusiasm, end win, Ute septe 
'ettijeels,^',«s 'thp'prodnetio'aa leh|el,'emanated”.'fl#m Ihe^sisittie 
...Imprai^sef'^e masters.. .Tie" nattiral opiUH^uenee'.i^vks 
-veompo^'-'his Id&dsei^, .;s^y 

I'engravingt (andhe oe*t«dniyltne».i»#iWi^.«f;^bd'flotwb!ll^iM*' 

.•■atteidpt«d’^to’pal«t)»e«^«'esddete''‘?'W'a^^ 


having be^ unsuccessful. ' Some'of them'',r@iiaSa^ iW^vd^^ 
.SMumn.the ptdlsh-of.ivory. .AVe 
that depaj5tnHmh:s>thiah«h..'SSatt.'Stiatltt^ 
jlgi^cfeilehel' 


. ,aii»*ty''ilujdti*‘ 
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jjtrtwes oil Mht.>^iMii»«i}' "iMid.i^e'.'iiiite''^ feir&^i^ 
,»ita*tei»t*i' ‘‘■‘>t1<w ' l« edlour," Bay* l/^ewte,' “ wlilcli 

^ iiai icKik iv^li u;poii Iviiiitef th^i^h tHe idott aom^ie 
, iiik Bykeeptog liis’back|^ot*nd iJiglitly gra;^, 

: Yi* Kuysuitt.cd^d'eway diapky cleat flowets there 'with 
Tig^raua t<me; tand ha had^ mereover, this advantage, that 
'^is neutr^ ground, being less luniinous, gave a reflection to 
;tha.darkmodda which were projected upon it. 

>■ VaAHuysnm hid three brothers, who were distinguished in 
paibtipg! yuatus, virho died at twenty-two, and who painted 
large'anti sinall battle-pieces with astonishing facility, and 
' 'wi^out inodels, with, great genius and taste, dacoh, 'who 
• died in Xondon, used to copy the works of his brother so as 
tp deceiye even a practised eye. He also designed pictures 
■ Mmsclf, after nature, which are much esteemed. The third, 
named John, lived still in 1773, in the year that Deschamps 
published the fourth volume of the “ Hives of Painters,’’ Yan 
Huysum died oh the 8th of February, 1749, leaving three 
j^ldren; and though he received, during his lifetime, con- 
skerable sums of money for his pictures, he died poor. 

' '* The high price of Yan Huysum’s pictures," says a French 
, critic> ■*' is accounted for in several ways. In the first place, 
their finish is exquisite, and it is a circumstance worth 
remarking, that amateurs pay according'to the labour which a 
pieture seems to have cost; then- to their beauty, for it is 
eettain that, in the special instance of'flo'wers. Van Huysum 
’ never had a rival •, in fine, to their rarity, for in E-uropo we 
:* scarcely And a hundred pictures altogether." The painter 
M^sedf sold them at a high rate, and his principal purchasers, 

, therefore, '«itoe,*uch men as the Count de Merville.'the Duke 
kt Q|tle4i^. ^^e Elector of Saxony, the Frince of Hesse Cassel, 
the .l^j^ of Poland, the King of Prumia, tt ^ Elector Palatine, 
and t^-Stadthold«r. 

We Mu^m of the Ijouvre possesses some of the finest of 
Van kao'wn to th^ 'world. They consist of land- 

■capee,, fiowcrs, fruits, 4tc.; some rated a? high ns ^£480. 
Smith *ayat:—f'He attained ,to as high a degree of perfec- 
^n' i^p^ting fruit and flowers as is likely that science 
will; aninn. His best; works defy imitation i but there arc 
skilful, c^ies in existence, which closely resemble his works. 
Hiis indtatnrs were his brother Jacob Van Huysifin, who 
; devoted hk thno.toatndy his brother's pictures,- 

in .which ho baesme very skilful. Ho died in London, 1746. 
He.U'ved ^ ffpie time with Lord'Orford, and.painted n uum- 
1^ ofpk^.Mj^;him. Another was Herman Van dor Myn, 
.hord:'!h,sA^WdBm, 1884.. Ho studied under Ernest Steven, 

'said att^ted by the beauty of Van. Huysum, began to 
swc'ceedeil well-^and none have arrived at considera- 
hla ^tnence in t)w branch of art, but became'anxious to dis¬ 
tinguish himself in others- -painted distance and portrait anb- 
^• jeetp: but M’as hot prudent, and died inlxihdon, in poverty, 

/ IWl." * 

. John Van Os, father and aoa, studied Van Huysum; the 
youngs proditeed some hrilhaRt pictures ; two of them are in 


thSoBhyd lfttSei|&;at"'thOHaiUh>'. :Hia : 0 t]mr .itnitatocs were'' 

' ’^ytetW'd ;‘Ji6(ihdifekiy’ Brd«^' hhd John .liin-'- 

''i'l ' ' 

The Marquis of Wes.taflmitm: has a fine piOture, worth £260. 
It ■is a rich assemblage of flrult, eonsisting of purpjie and white 
grapes, a cut meltei, peaches, plums, apricots, an open pome- 
gratiate, a buheh of filberts, a cracked walnut,'currants, and 
raspberries, some of Whibh are disposed in a basket, and the ■ 
whole skUfully grouped on a marble table, mingled with 
a few flowers, consisUng of the oooSt's-eomb, the hollyhock, 
and the convolvulus. This picture .gives evidence of a 
master hand in ever^ detail; the effect of the whole is most 
exquisite. , ’ 

In the Amsterdam 'Museum is a picture .gepresentiog an 
elegant group of flowers, composed of Ifosss, hyacinths, auri¬ 
culas, anemones, disposed in a vase adorn^ with boys 
playing witli a goat, placed on a-marble slab, on which are 
a bird’s nest witli four eggs, and a pmoPy, some blue-bells, and 
a rose. Dated 1726, painted on a light ground. 

There is another representing a fine ooUeotion of fruit, 
consisting of grapes, peaches, plums, apples, Sfo., and a vine 
branch and a sprig with raspberries on it, interspersed with a 
few flowers and insects. • , 

In the Louvre is a very fine work—“A quantity of Fruit,” 
piled indisoriminately on a marble* table, consisting of grapes, 
peaches, and xfiums, amongst which m||, mingled an AirIcan 
marigold, hyacinths, and a cock’s-comb. A bosket of apricots 
is also on the table. It is on a light ground, 

Another represents “ A quantity of fine Fruit,” consisting 
of melons,, peaches, giaiies, and plums, interspersed with 
flowers—White poppies, cock’s-combs,, aud convolvuluses, 
grouped on a marble slab. In the background is a terra-cotta 
vase, adorned with Cupids. • 

In the Royal Gallery of Dresden is " A group of Flowers,” 
consisting of red and white roses, Irises, tulips, &c., tastefully 
arranged in a vase, standing on a mmble alabf on which lies a 
chaffinch’s neat with three eggs. 

In the Royal Hermitage of 8t. Petersburg is the representa¬ 
tion of "A beautiful Vase,.^mbossBd with. Cupids,” standing 
on a marble table, containing n rich assemblage of flowers, 
consisting of white, red, and yellow roses, auriculas, anemo¬ 
nes, poppies, African marigolds, &p., upon the table. At the 
foot of the vase are a chaffinch’s nest containing four eggs, a 
sprig of na.stertiums, and a full-blown rose. The background 
represents a park scone. . Signed and dated 1722,- 
The companion to this is “A choice selection of Fruit,” dis¬ 
posed in the most skilful manner on marble table, amongst 
which may be enumerated clusters of grapes (jf different kinds, 
peaches, pomegranates, apricots, and plums; ^ with those arc 
tastefully mingled the white poppy, Gie scmlet lychnis, and 
the marigold. A bunch of red currants, a cracked walnut, 
and anothor in its shell, lie on tire front of the table; and at 
the extremity of the group stands a handsome-vase, adorned 
with nymphs, in which are a hollyhock, a rose, a.nd other 
flowers., • , ' 


'Ll BMAISSANCE^’ (REVIYAL OS’ ABT). 


^ ®***‘*^®**' ** which'is now exclusively applied 

the return to Greek and, Roman ideas of 
'’ifWw,:**...^pkycd in .the ancient jitafees,. and The general 
>er taste in matters of: art, 'which, took place In 
_,lt was hiTiWy,'tl||tt'mathM and auras, 
l^,this movement tmd; .it^ ria^. .Tt nuat.nai,'* 
i?®^,'^t.theiB were ho pmhtoratiihra'! doling. 

hUto|y,,,but;itetoii».t& iktoat)'' 






state of things continued till the middle of the thirteeuth-con- 
tury; and the, flrsi symptoms of a change appeared in the 
maiked improvement of sculpture amongst'*t(he Tuacanm 
Byafmtine ruleahad hit^rfweonrplsttdy enchUined the Italian 
astifete^ hut they now turned Ad'm the vrorka of ^ modern 
Greeka to. .those of thffir ancestors. There was in Italy a very 
^|^ 00 ^eo|i|oh'«ff'Oacient'etstuary,'but it was pot until now 

HichilaPhMmo tookthe lead’ 
'' i^ira[o,gceait,'Worltv,,,aBd in,.various''work*,''psrticularly bas-- 
'i&e;''tmfi|a«S'bf,veMe|a dijd-ori^^ Showed the' 
j;|i^tti|^vdmf';hotv|n'U<dl’ to .be achieved. His 

ibtkddt''of that groat'- 
'' and ths'celOlirated' 




maker of'the'florent^a gates; 

Angelo p/onounoed worthy of fbnaiil|t the efltrahde Pwi^* 
dise. The improvement of sctdpture was followed bjr that 
in. mosaic, the school of which has oxiste'd in Rome so ^lyjw 
the clcvcnth,and twelfth centuries j bijt for want of specimens 
for study, painting long remained ina more ineomplctestale than 
cither of the foregoing branches of art. The remval Ip. painting 
is due to Florence, and the genius which presided over it was 
Cinnabue. Ha appeare to have learnt the «rt from some 
Greeks who had been invited to Florence, and painted in the 
chapel 8. Maria Novella. ' The essential ajid fundamental 
principle of the Greek art, however, was a fixed end unalterable 
adherence to established rules, so that, every artist copying his 
master, no change, and consequently no improvement, could 
ever be effected. Cinnabue, however, like most other Italian 
artists, got the bettor of his Greek education, threw off the 
yoke, and wont straight to ^attire for instruction. “But his 
talent,” says Lanzl, ‘‘did not consist in the graceful. His 
Madonnas have no beauty; his angels in the same piece have 
all the same form. Wild as the age in which he lived, he 
succeeded admirably in heads full of character, especially in 
those of old men, impressing an indescribable degree of bold 
sublimity, which the moderns have not been able greatly to 
surpass. Vast and inyentive in ’’conceptiort, he executed 
large compositions, and expressed them in grand propor¬ 
tions,” ' ■ 

(.iiotto made another step in advance, by giving greater 
chastencss to gymmmry, more pleasing effect to design, and 
greater softness to colouring. The meagre hands, the sharp- 
pointed feet, and staring eyes of the Greek stylo all disappeared 
under him. This ^adual transition -was due whollyto the 
study of the antique. It was to this that many of the greatest 
geniuses of Italy owed their development. In 1319 wo find 
the Florentine painters, who had now become a numerous 
body, forming themselves info a fraternity, which they styled* 
the Society of St. Luke. Many similar ones were formed in 
other parts of Italy, particularly at Venice and Bologna. Those 
associations, however, did not include painters alone, but were 
open to all who worked at the various trades reqttiring most 
skill and dexterity. Paintiag was not yet looked upon in the 
light of a liberal profession, but still the ^iprii de cojy* was 
growing up amongst those who practised it. Giotto’s discovery 
of oil-painting, towards the middle of the fifteenth century, was 
Ibe crowning step in advance. The rest was left to genius; 
ajid how nobly genius did its part, it is not necessary here to 
relate. The beginning of the sixteenth century was styled tlie 
(iolden Age of Art, though much remained to bo achieved. 

It was not, however, until the appearance of Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo that the Renaissance made its way 
beyond the Alps, and spread its blessings over'France and the 
north of Furope generally. These great men belonged to 
what is called the Florentine school—a school which, though 
wanting in power of relief in drapery, in beauty, in grouping, 
as well as in many other points, yet always excelled in design. 
Da Vinci and Michael Angelo were its two grgat masters, 
when they appeared they inaugurated, a-new era by pointing 
out the immutable chi^acteristics afid estrblished laws of 
nature, thence deducing rules which tlreir successors have 
since followed with great effect both at home imd abroftd. 
The history of the former Of “these grand old masters'* is a 
series of tiiuifiphs of tbe ^hest ofder, in wbieb tut seemed 
almost to haSb attained to per%tion,. ^We reinember 
pleasifig sto^ 5 ,wMiSh illustrtfo so sttwlngly the splinitoiw of 
tho ideal to ’ha..strove tp ';and the .nado^fl^le' 

patience with uhichdre ialmured in of grekte^et 

of Ilia ambition. He laboured for four y«aw at a p^efrWait 
of a Florentine lady named Mpnb: Wsa, bu* Wii itesje* dWe 
comple!te it to his .pvrfi 'aad;»t 

the attempt in despair,’, 
nnanf the'finest Of his 


one of the finest. Of his 
deavoured in vaiif to -Sdvr. R 
he invited the artist,''nbVf'iift'i^ 
pany himtoPark.’ 

Unger continuod. 'td-. i 



Fwai^ ' c^prkd''i 


'It'is'owinjg'tp this circui’sta^'tkai’’li’ 
LandeUO;'in,apaint|ag, represen^g''tbb'Hbha^i^SMiw^'Jw_^ „ 
symbolical form, which he has pikr 
Louvre, and an eUgriving of wHcK wo Ke*e 
him in so prominent a position 'amongst Hie';. ahth^S'>> 
promoters of thb Ren^Ssance. Thk'" picture, 

.form part of iSie new dedorstions of the' IiptfHef" 
several exaggerations and peculiarities of a former 
artist has introduced into it all the ehaa;ko1ier£ttibs; dif 
sculpture, as well as of many of the pain^n^ of tke Hkteen|^ '' 
century; the slender eyebrows, removed fw from' the' pttiTO|;: 
the high forehead, the elegant, but almost disdainful. 
all remind us of the proud beauties of the Pr«neh''C)0w 
at that period. The length of the arms, legs, and. ^gepT;' 
and various other dctaHs, faeltmg to a type well kjt^ewn.Hp 
those who axe familiar with the different schools and 
epochs in the history of French and Italian art.':'. 'RiSSS,, 
proportions, no doubt, givo a certaiu air of ndbUltJ* to' t$(e' 
figure, but many of the artists of the l^lenaissance’hj^el'pSt’;! 
aggerated them, and M. Landelle has infentidnaily "cQipi,e$ 
this exaggeration, in order to indicate the tasH 
period, and give an appearance of chronological'icCtiei^'iUC 
his work. If we suppose the woman in this paintfog tb siii^i^: 
up, it will be found that the different parts of her body aiiib nb^ 
in the proportion laid down by rule; for instance, h^ Isn^. 
will be greater than ten heads. But we must 
this asafault, because it is in reality an liistocical trait; 
thus the artists of the time drew their women, as mly bawM' 
by an examination of any of their works in tlm palftbc 
Fontainebleau. The huge mass of drapery is anb)h^ b!|^e« 
terlstio also, .which shows that the artist has beoci''.bHeft4 ;,pb; 
avoid all appearance of anachronism, and the 
rally is distinguished by the. dignity of tbe.ntttt^|y ‘'th^' 
elegance of the features, and the fineness of the ■ ?.“ 

At her feet are two little cherubs ; one, reatihg W a 
lion of Francis I., the great patron of the Hts faij .'J^a^j^',^ 
raises Lis head, and contemplates the Renaisbimee'd^jji^en^^' 
with uiunixed satisfaction. This is the genius of tW 
ing good time, full of faith and hope, aiul gladfly 
transformation then taking place in the mts.v 'i 3^ "bhil^Fs; 
head displays great feelUig ahd power of thmi^f|!kRd'ob«|^- 
vatiou. ' Infantine simplicity and mtleSsness 
the inteUeet and forethought of a morb.advanb^ ^ 
from every featvore. The other' cherub TBeUnes,ifi'k; b^^W5bM 
attitude, and with a 'very sad expression' rtf'..:iib^tmi^£ 
against a beautifU'l enamelled vase; ' Though- 
not here so well marked as in the other 
to perceive that .this symbolises middte-agb 
inspiration moniiaing over, the iriu*n^h’;:-<ff."pa|^:f.i 
Grseeb-Roman traditions. * ; 

■There is one'man in Rnglmid,’howbtJbr, 
matters of art are' .yearly 
authority, becattse Ife Supports ■th«ii'''by,;i( 
brilliancy, by all tlii«:'#fbight of pOrtOhid b 
nary depth and fetyphf, bad .by 
subject on which 
mskihr-^who look8"ni^ 

Calamity.. ’ Short t» ilHp'^rtie'iti 
notice the subject, in.connexloA'wbh 
attracted' ooasid^bietatteatioh,, 
wuulil^.be unpardiWable 

the ■ 'v&ws p«»pouadjBd::t»g«ijsa}ng H b^'oajft-i^hois^'stndf 
has been ' &'hik-i&i^^;':^hlhlfeav^ 

■ St<mes.«rf-V'(«iici4’'’ jijl’s^,o|.t&»"’yi«dom»’lridds.;Of;^ 
tutehe W#** 









WOlUtS OP EMINENT 


»j»d 6th« oM mediseval'town* of the Continent, 
IbiW ■ flimsines* of oiur present streets and stiudrcs, 
is hy everybody admitted, though there is a wide 
fwSiWmoe of opinion as to the cause; but son this we cannot 
i^wnU. As to the di&rence in the spirit which animated 


morality, began to lose sight of Christ, end fix their thought 
more on themselves, and consecpiently to analyse instead of 
believing. It is a return to that early subservience of art to 
simple and undivided faith-and undoubling hope—to make it a 
veritable form of worship, and not merely a source of amuse* 



‘J.A aKS»iU»«4.soB’*--is'*Maot.ioii. noy8#;Hif tasniaiK. 


e«iftjf;;|pjjiriatian att,.;j»ad‘'tt‘at c>f‘'t]i»C BSntabtsaoie, his statci 
''wM^Ldhtmgh, noijso(;h^^»y/'i#e,i>mteiiuly ^cleariiTi and 
'to owed\i(a.wi|in to th®.. 


HtSsA study of- the .tmgiirtli'ji 




i.%r‘ 


tliat Mr, Kuskin proves 
friilh the wide diffcioncc in tbe 
,T3r',7~4^^' we suspect his views will make' 
I'ldlA ooulitry. 'I’he spirit of pure devotion 













